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ROADS  IN  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
'Sr  Hiram  M.   Chittenden, 

First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.;    Engaged  in.  Government   IVork  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Tark  during  the  Years  iSijt  and  1892. 

HiLE  noting  the  growing  agitation 
which  the  press  of  the  country- 
has  recently  aroused  upon  the 
subject  of  our  country  roads  and 
the  necessity  of  improving  them, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  review 
what  the  government  has  done 
in  the  most  considerable  work  of 
this  class  under  its  immediate  control.  There  is  in  this  country 
no  system  of  national  roads.  The  policy  of  the  government 
has  always  been  to  leave  the  maintenance  of  the  public  high- 
ways to  the  states,  and  by  these  it  has  been  practically  relegated 
to  the  care  of  small  communi- 
ties. Each  road  district  is 
charged  with  the  construction 
and  repair  of  its  own  roads,  and 
the  character  of  the  work,  being 
entirely  within  its  own  discre- 
tion, is  generally  limited  to  the 
narrowest  requirements  of  pass- 
able roads.  The  states  build 
very  few  public  highways,  and 
the  general  government  fewer 
still. 

During  the  long  period  of 
western  exploration  and  settle- 
ment, when  the  government 
was  obliged  to  maintain  military 
posts  beyond  those  regions 
where  local  authority  had 
become  firmly  established,  it 
was,  of  course,  compelled  to 
open  roads,  often  of  great 
extent,  for  its  own  use.  But  these  roads  scarcely  deserved  the 
name,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  wagon  trails,  with  only 
absolutely  necessary  work  done  to  render  them  passable.  As 
the  country  became  more  and  more  filled  with  settlers,  and  the 
Indians   less   and   less   troublesome,    the   military  posts   were 
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abandoned,  the  roads  fell  to  the  use  of  settlers,  and,  as  soon  as 
territorial  or  state  governments  came  into  existence,  their  care 
was  entirely  relinquished  by  the  general  government. 

This  policy,  which  is  still  in  progress,  will  soon  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  all  these  roads.  Government  highways  will 
then  be  found  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  various 
military,  naval  and  other  reservations,  and  the  national  parks. 
Road  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  more  properly  be 
classed  as  street  grading '  and  paving,  and  the  same  is  largely 
true  of  our  more  important  military  posts  and  arsenals,  especi- 
ally of  those  located  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  national  parks  that  are  to  be  found  the  most 
important  examples  of  purely  country  roads  under  the  control 
of  the  general  government.  Of  these  parks,  the  Yellowstone 
National,  by  reason  of  its  vast  area  and  the  remarkable  variety 
of  its  scenery,  far  outranks  all  the  others.  It  seems,  indeed, 
like  an  almost  unwarrantable  use  of  the  word  park  to  apply  it 
to  a  domain  in  extent  embracing  4,500  square  miles  and  larger 
than  the  combined  areas  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware.  It  is 
to  the  present  and  prospective  system  of  roads  designed  to  give 
access  to  the  interesting  features  of  this  region  that  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  devoted. 

To  the  traveller  about  to  make  a  tour  of  so  unique  a  region 
as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  prosaic  siibject  of  roads 
may  seem  too  commonplace  to  merit  attention.    But  the  chances 
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are  that  it  will  be  the  one  subject  indelibly  engraved  upon  his 
memory  when  his  tour  is  complete.  The  pleasure  of  travel  is 
conditioned,  more  than  we  perhaps  like  to  admit,  upon  such 
unromantic  things  as  roads,  wag-ons  and  bills  of  fare;  and 
unless  these  are  such  as  to  relieve  the  traveller  of  all  physical 
discomfort,  the  finest  works  of  nature  or  art  will  be  liable  to 
fall  upon  unappreciative  eyes. 

A  satisfactory  system  of  roads  for  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  will,  when  completed,  have  an  extent  of  not  less  than  300 
miles.  Even  at  present,  to  make  a  tour  of  the  park  is  to  travel 
as  far  as  from  Albany  to  New  York.  Not  only  is  the  road  system 
extensive,  but  the  traffic  it  sustains  during  the  tourist  season  is 
very  considerable.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  shipments 
of  freight  for  the  use  of  the  hotels,  the  transportation  company 
and  the  government  work,  the  tourist  traffic  alone  amounts 
occasionally  to  three  or  four  hundred  persons  daily,  and  aver- 
ages for  the  entire  season  about  one  hundred  daily.  That  these 
figures  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  near  future  admits  of 
little  doubt. 

The  road  system  of  the  park  is  also  an  important  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  pride  in  a  work  that  must  bear  severe 
and  constant  criticism.  Of  the  number  of  tourists  who  annually 
visit  the  park,  a  relatively  large  proportion  are  foreigners  fami- 
liar with  those  magnificent  highways  which  Americans  are 
compelled  to  go  abroad  to  find.     As  the  resident  of  Berlin,  of 
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Paris,  or  of  Rome  visiting'  this  country  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
contrast  between  the  handsome  pavements  of  his  own  city  and 
the  wretched  pavements  of  the  first  city  in  which  he  lands,  so 
foreign  visitors  to  the  national  park,  knowing  that  its  road 
system  is  a  government  work,  will  critically  compare  that  work 
with  the  superb  examples  that  abound  in  their  own  countries. 
All  considerations,  therefore  —  the  grandeur  of  the  park,  the 
comfort  of  tourists,  ultimate  cost  and  pride  in  an  important 
national  work  —  require  that  the  roads  of  this  great  park  be 
perfect  examples  of  their  class. 

The  problem  of  selecting  and  constructing  roads  in  the 
national  park  involves  a  combination  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
such  work  encounters  anywhere.  The  first  difficulty  arises 
from  the  wretched  nature  of  the  material  through  which  the 
roads  pass.  Unquestionably  there  is  no  other  spot  of  equal 
area  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  there  is  such  a  remarkable 
variety  of  substances,  and  such  curious  combinations,  in  the 
composition  of  the  soil.  By  one  who  has  visited  the  park  this 
statement  will  be  at  once  appreciated,  for  he  will  recall  how  in 
very  limited  areas  he  has  seen  numberless  varieties  of  rocks,  soils, 
waters  and  other  substances  peculiar  to  this  region  alone.  This 
is  a  very  serious  fact  to  the  road  builder.  He  may  expect  to 
encounter  in  any  single  mile  of  road  construction  all  the  varieties 
of  work  which  he  would  find  in  building  a  turnpike  from  Port- 
land in  Maine  to  Portland  in  Oregon.  There  will  be  solid  rock, 
where  the  drill  and  dynamite  cartridge  are  the  necessary  tools; 
swampy  ground,  where  only  the  pile  driver  or  the  clumsy 
method  of  corduroy  will  answer ;  banks  of  excellent  gravel  for 
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road  material ;  heavy,  water-soaked  clays,  which  an  entire  Sum- 
mer scarcely  dries  out;  soft,  dusty  loam,  the  product  of  decayed 
forest  vegetation  for  many  ages;  fine,  floury  sand  drifted  into 
place  on  the  shore  of  some  ancient  sea;  colored,  soapy  product 
of  the  hot  springs  formation,  poorest  of  all  road  materials;  open 
grassy  spaces,  over  which  vehicles  can  pass  with  scarcely  any 
obstruction,  and,  directly  adjacent  to  them,  thick  tangled  forests 
so  obstructed  by  fallen  timber  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 
It  it  necessary  to  be  equipped  constantly  for  all  these  varieties 
of  work.  The  laborer,  who  is  to-day  using  telegraph-pole  clim- 
bers to  help  in  pulling  down  trees,  will  very  likely  to-morrow 
be  standing  in  high  boots  at  work  in  a  morass. 

In  a  high  mountain  region  like  that  of  the  park  an  abundance 
of  streams  is  to  be  expected.  They  are  in  fact  very  numerous 
and  range  in  size  all  the  way  from  the  tiniest  rivulet  to  a  river 
the  size  of  the  Yellowstone.  Fortunately  these  streams  have  a 
rapid  fall  and  consequently  almost  invariably  flow  over  a  hard 
bottom.  The  same  fact  accounts  for  the  absence  of  heavy 
floods  in  the  mountain  streams,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
quantities  of  snow  water  they  carry  away  in  very  short  periods 
of  time. 

Another  important  matter  in  the  selection  of  routes  in  the 
national  park  is  to  avoid  those  places  where  the  Winter  snows 
collect  to  great  depths.  A  knowledge  of  the  location  of  heaviest 
drifts  can  be  acquired  only  by  several  seasons'  observation,  but 
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a  general  rule  that  will  cover  all  but  the  most  exceptional  cases 
is  that  slopes  with  southwest  exposure  are  free  from  snow 
earlier  than  any  others.  The  prevailing  southwest  winds 
leave  the  drifts  on  the  northeast  slopes,  while  the  southwest 
slopes,  never  deeply  covei:ed  with  snow,  have  the  good  fortune 
to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Not  least  important  among  the  conditions  which  these  roads 
should  fulfill  is  that  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are /a/-^ 
roads  and  that  their  primary  object  is  for  tourist  traffic.  They 
should  therefore  always  be  selected  with  a  view  of  making  the 
long  drives  as  pleasant  and  free  from  monotony  as  possible. 

To  keep  the  park  roads  in  thorough  repair  is  a  task  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  exigencies  of  tourist  travel,  and  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  they  are  composed  of  nothing  but  the  soil 
through  which  they  pass.  It  is  necessary  that  the  park  hotels 
be  open  not  later  than  June  i  of  each  year,  for  even  before  that 
time  the  inflow  of  visitors  begins.  This  requires  that  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  various  hotels  shall  begin  not  later  than 
May  1 6.  From  that  date  till  June  i,  there  is  a  continuous 
train  of  huge  loads  of  supplies  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses 
passing  over  the  various  roads,  and  these  are  followed  in  the 
last  days  of  May  by  coaches  loaded  with  a  regiment  of 
employees  to  carry  on  the  hotel  work  of  the  season.  It  is  always 
the  case  that  a  great  deal  of  snow  remains  in  the  roads  as  late 
as  May  16  and  in  places  until  June  i.  In  exceptional  years 
(like  1892)  the  snow  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  roads  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet  as  late  as  July  i.  Even  in  the  most 
favorable  season  the  ground  in  the  latter  part  of  May  is 
thoroughly  soaked  with  the  water  from  melting  snows  and  the 
roads  are  in  the  worst  condition  of  the  season  to  sustain  heavy 
traffic.  But  it  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  they  are  subjected 
to  the  severest  strain  of  the  entire  year.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence they  are  badly  cut  up  when  the  tourist  traffic  begins. 
If  June  happens  to  be  a  month  of  fair  weather  this  condition 
rapidly  improves ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  consider- 
able rain,  the  roads  rapidly  deteriorate  until  they  are  with 
difficulty  passable. 

The  heavy  winds  of  the  long  Winters  blow  down  thousands 
of  the  lightly  rooted  pines,  and  every  Spring  finds  the  roads 
thoroughly  blockaded  from  this  cause.  The  same  condition, 
only  in  a  less  degree,  results  from  every  high  Summer  wind, 
and  coach  drivers  generally  find  a  good  axe  a  necessary  part  of 
their  equipment.  The  park  telegraph  line,  connecting  all  the 
hotels  with  the  home  office  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  requires 
the  constant  attention  of  two  linemen  to  repair  the  breaks  from 
falling  timber  in  its  length  of  eighty  miles.  The  reluctance  to 
permit  any  of  the  luxuriant  pine  growth  of  the  park  to  be  citt 
down  even  along  the  roads  leads  to  this  constant  annoyance. 
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From  the  latter  part  of  June  to  nearly  the  end  of  September 
prevails  almost  unbroken  fair  weather.  This  fact  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  park,  especially  to  those  who 
remain  here  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  perfect  and  the  clear  air  makes  the  mountain  scener}" 
an  object  of  untiring  admiration.  The  skies  surpass  those  of 
Italy.  The  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  sometimes  very 
powerful  but  rarely  oppressive,  while  the  certain  coolness  of 
the  nights  quickly  brings  relief  to  whatever  discomfort  the 
heat  may  have  caused.  This  beautiful  weather,  so  favorable 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  tourist,  has,  however,  one  serious  draw- 
back. Excess  of  water  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  good  roads; 
deficiency  of  water  the  next  greatest.  The  soft  dirt  yields 
as  quickly  to  heat  and  the  dry  air  as  it  does  to  the  wet  weather 
that  precedes  them.  The  road  surface  is  quickly  ground  up 
into  a  fine  dust  which  becomes  very  annoying  and  from  which 
there  is  no  relief  except  in  the  rare  showers  of  that  season. 
This  condition  works  both  to  the  discomfort  of  the  tourist  and 
the  injury  of  the  roads.  On  steep  grades  especially,  every 
heavy  shower  washes  the  dust  down  the  hills,  giving  rise,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  to  deep  and  dangerous  gutters.  No 
doubt  many  a  dust-begrimed  tourist  has  devoutly  prayed  that 
the  recent  rain-making  experiments  may  prove  a  success.  Then 
the  dust  question  in  the  park  could  be  permanently  and  satis- 
factorily settled.  Certain  it  is  that  this  nuisance  cannot,  with 
the  means  at  present  available,  be  abated  by  any  method  of 
sprinkling ;  it  would  be  too  expensive  an  undertaking. 

Havinsf  enumerated  some  of  the    conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
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and  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  road  construc- 
tion in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  let  us  see  how  they  have 
thus  far  been  met  by  the  government.  The  v/ork  of  opening 
roads  through  the  park  began  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  shortly 
aftertheact  creating  the  park  was  passed.  No  systematic  project, 
however,  was  adopted  till  1883.  The  early  roads  by  which 
access  was  obtained  to  the  principal  points  of  interest  were  the 
crudest  possible  constructions.  Their  location  is  a  curious 
study.  With  a  profound  contempt  for  anything  "scientific," 
the  pioneer  road  builder  of  the  far  west  proceeded  on  a  plan  of 
his  own  as  original  as  it  was  worthless.  To  arrive  at  his  destina- 
tion was  the  sole  object,  and  the  nature  of  the  route  was  a 
secondary  matter.  Armed  with  a  compass  against  cloudy 
weather,  and  a  hatchet,  that  others  might  trace  his  pathway 
among  the  trees,  he  set  out  in  the  general  direction  he  desired 
to  go.  It  apparently  never  occurred  to  him  that  to  go  "as  the 
crow  flies  "  through  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  on  the  ground,  was  likely  to  present  grave  difficulties 
to  wheeled  vehicles.  His  contempt  for  valleys  was  equalled 
only  by  his  fondness  for  high  hills.  Passing  for  the  most  part 
through  dense  forests,  he  naturally  sought  every  commanding 
eminence  to  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  where- 
ever  he  went  he  blazed  a  trail  behind  him.  Even  to  this  day 
it  is  a  matter  of  comment  by  every  one  travelling  upon  these 
old  roads,  that  they  constantly  pass  over  the  summits  of  hills, 
where  much  lower  ground  is  available  on  either  side.  In  this 
simple,  rapid  and  effective  way  the  engineering  difficulties  of 
road  selection  were  brushed  aside. 
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The  work  of  road  construction  proceeded  on  much  the  same 
plan.  In  open  country  scarcely  any  work  was  done.  Through 
timber  a  space  was  cut  barely  wide  enough  for  wagons  to  get 
along,  drivers  having  to  trust  to  luck  in  finding  places  to  turn 
out.  Generally  the  short  stumps  were  left  standing  and  only 
the  most  troublesome  roots  and  rocks  cleared  away.  Bridge 
work  was  done  only  where  fording  was  impossible.  Corduroy 
was  the  universal  substitute  for  drainage.  The  grades  were 
something  appalling  and  were  always  prolific  sources  of  terror 
to  the  tourist  and  of  profanity  on  the  part  of  the  drivers.  Some 
of  these  old  wagon  trails  are  still  parts  of  the  main  tourist 
route,  the  new  work  not  having  yet  replaced  them. 

It  was  far  from  being  the  simple  journey  of  , to-day  when 
tourists  were  compelled  to  travel  over  the  old  roads;  yet 
thousands  in  those  days  chose  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  the 
way  in  order  to  see  those  wonders  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  failed  to  return 
satisfied  with  their  journey,  or  that  they  grumbled  any  more  at 
the  hardships  they  endured  than  do  the  more  fortunate  tourists 
of  to-day.  In  fact,  such  is  man's  nature  that  he  can  never  be 
satisfied.  The  better  he  is  provided  for,  the  more  he  sees 
that  he  still  lacks;  and  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  smooth 
macadamized  roads  extend  all  over  the  park,  we  have  not  the 
least  assurance  that  ample  causes  of  complaint  will  not  still  be 
forthcoming.  If  it  is  nothing  else,  it  will  be  the  fantastic  com- 
plaint, which  even  now  an  occasional  crank  relieves  himself  of 
— that  the  government  ought  not  to  build  good  roads  in  the 
park ;  that  it  will  only  serve  to  admit  a  horde  of  the  idle  curious 
whom  it  would  be  better  to  keep  away;  and  that  it  will  convert 
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Obsidian  Cliff  and  Beaver  Lake. 


this  grand  domain  from  the  wild  state  in  \Yhich  nature  gave  it  to 
man,  to  a  crowded  summer  resort  like  Manitou  and  Colorado 
Springs. 

Systematic  road  work  was  begun  in  the  park  in  1883  by 
Captain  D.  C.  Kingman,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  A  com- 
prehensive project  was  prepared  by  him,  and  has  been  closely 
followed  since,  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  roads  to  all 
the  more  iinportant  points  of  interest,  and  suitable  approaches 
in  those  directions  from  which  tourists  would  be  likely  to  come. 
The  roads  w^ere  to  be  constructed  w-ith  as  much  thoroughness 
as  common  dirt  roads  without  any  special  surfacing  can  be.  It 
was  rather  hoped  than  expected  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  all  the  roads  would  be  thoroughly  macadamized 
and  otherwise  perfected  to  the  highest  standard  of  such  work. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  under  this  project.  Between 
three  and  four  himdred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  new^  road  have  been 
constructed  and  the  entire  system  of  old  and  new  roads  kept  in 
repair.  The  quality  of  work  has  necessarily  been  governed  by 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  great  length  of  ordinary  roadway, 
with  the  scant  means  available,  rather  than  to  build  only  so 
much  road  as  could  be  brought  to  the  highest  standard.  The 
work  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Jiidged  by  the  old  roads,  or  by  the  country  roads  throughout 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  our  larger  cities,  it 
is  decidedly  superior.  But  if  it  is  compared  with  the  magnifi- 
cent work  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  Southern  France  and 
Northern  Italy,  or  even  in  some  places  in  our  own  country,  it 
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Yellowstone  River,  above  the  Falls 


is  as  decidedly  inferior.  In  reality  there  should  be  but  one 
standard  of  comparison,  and  that  the  best.  The  country  should 
be  satisfied  only  with  a  system  of  roads  for  the  national  park  in 
all  respects  equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  What  does  the  public  interest  require 
as  the  most  suitable  road  system  for  the  national  park  ? 

A  glance  at  the  map  at  once  discloses  the  chief  elements  of 
the  problem.  There  are  six  principal  points  of  interest  in  the 
park  which  any  road  system  must  embrace.  They  are  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  and  various  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity; 
the  Norris  Geyser  Basin;  the  Fountain  and  Upper  Geyser 
Basins;  the  Yellowstone  Lake;  the  Grand  Canon;  and  the 
petrified  forests  and  other  points  of  interest  near  the  place  well 
known  as  Yancey's.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  three  of 
these  points  are  approximately  located  on  a  north  and  south 
line  through  the  mouth  of  the  Gardiner  River  and  nearly  the 
same  distances  — about  twenty  miles —  apart.  The  other  three 
points  are  approximately  located  on  a  north  and  south  line 
about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  first  and  about  the  same 
distances  apart.  Obviously  a  belt  line  that  shall  include  these 
six  points  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  park  road  system,  and  it 
was  so  designed  in  Captain  Kingman's  project.  A  cross  road 
connecting  the  two  north  and  south  lines  should  be  built  for 
irregular  use.  The  present  line  from  Norris  to  the  Canon 
amply  answers  the  purpose. 
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The  next  important  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  question 
of  approaches  or  entrances  to  the  park.  First  of  these  is  the 
present  one  from  the  north.  This  is  practically  the  only 
present  approach,  as  the  Northern  Pacific  is  the  only  railroad 
that  now  has  a  line  anywhere  near  the  park.  It  will  always  be 
an  important  road. 

Another  important  approach  wall  be  that  from  the  east  by 
way  of  Cooke  City,  as  soon  as  railroads  enter  that  country.  It 
will  pass  along-  the  valleys  of  Soda  Butte  Creek  and  Lamar 
River  touching  the  belt  line  at  Yancey's.  It  passes  through 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  entire  park.* 

The  Southern  approach,  extendmg  from  Jackson  Lake  up 
Snake  River  to  Lewis  Lake,  and  there  dividing  —  one  branch 
touching  the  belt  line  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and  the  other  at 
the  West  Thumbf  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  —  is  destined  to  be 
the  most  important  approach  in  the  park  whenever,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eastern  approach,  railroads  enter  that  region.  Its 
importance  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  the  United  States.  Direct  communication  will  thus  be 
opened  with  the  whole  central  tier  of  great  cities,  and  the 
travelling  public  from  the  southern  and  central  states  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  go  by  way  of  the  present  roundabout 
route. 

The  fourth  or  western  approach  is  the  one  at  present  used 
to  connect  with  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  park.  Owing  to  this  great  distance  it  will  always 
remain  the  least  important  approach. 

No  system  of  roads  for  the  park  will  be  complete  that  does 
not  comprise  a  series  of  secondary  routes  or  side  roads  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  off  the  main  line  of  travel.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are  the  following:  From  Mam- 
moth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  to  Mount  Evarts  and  to  the  Middle 

*  In  mentioning  this  incomparably  beautiful  valley  and  wonderful  game  region, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to  the  notorious  segregation  project  which,  for  twenty 
years,  has  had  in  view  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  park  and 
its  restoration  to  the  public  domain.  This  iniquitous  scheme,  which  would  inevitably 
work  the  destruction  of  the  national  park  as  the  chief  game  preserve  of  the  country 
and  rob  it  of  some  of  its  most  majestic  scenery,  is  ostensibly  backed  by  the  promoters 
of  an  insignificant  mining  camp,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  which  rejoices 
in  the  name  of  Cooke  City,  r.nd  which  would  have  remained  in  hopeless  oblivion  but 
for  its  efforts  to  destroy  so  great  a  public  institution  as  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  In  reality  the  town  of  Livingston  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  park,  is  the  culpable  party.  The  whole  project  is  a  speculative  venture 
of  unscrupulous  boomers  who  have  no  interests  to  serve  except  to  shuffle  off  at  a 
fictitious  price  their  undesirable  holdings  in  Cooke  and  Livingston.  Year  after  year 
these  vandals  importune  Congress  to  satisfy  their  demands.  They  well  know  that  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  project  would  be  fatal  to  it.  But  reiving  on  the  unfamiliarity 
of  the  great  majority  of  Congressmen  with  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  hesitating 
at  no  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  the  trttth,  they  have  more  than  once  come* 
dangerously  near  accomplishing  their  reprehensible  purpose.  Those  who,  whether 
familiar  with  the  park  or  not,  still  have  at  heart  its  true  welfare,  should  watch  con- 
stantly and  oppose  unflinchingly  any  project  for  the  disintegration  of  this  great 
national  pleasuring  ground. 

■|- Lively  imaginations  fancy  they  see  in  the  shape  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  a 
resemblance  of  the  form  of  the  human  hand,  the  large  bay  on  the  west  corresponding 
to  the  thumb.  With  some  incongruity,  however,  this  bay  is  always  called  the  West 
Thumb,  as  if  a  single  hand  could  have  more  than  one  of  those  appendages. 
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Typical  Forest  Scenery  ;  Spring  Creek  CaSon  ;  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


Gardiner  Canon ;  from  the  Fountain  Hotel  to  the  Great  Fountain 
Geyser;  from  the  Upper  Basin  Hotel  to  the  Black  Sand  Basin 
and  various  other  interesting  points  in  that  vicinity ;  from  the 
Lake  Hotel  to  the  Natural  Bridge  ;  from  the  River  Road  to 
Sulphur  Mountain ;  from  the  Grand  Canon  Hotel  to  Inspiration 
Point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  across  the  river  and 
for  several  miles  down  the  right  bank  ;  from  the  hotel  that  will 
probably  be  built  near  the  Tower  Creek  Falls,  to  the  petrified 
forests  and  other  points  of  interest  in  that  vicinity. 

Finally  bridle  trails  should  be  constructed  to  various  points 
of  interest  where  it  is  not  desirable  that  roads  should  ever  be 
built.  The  cost  of  these  trails  is,  however,  so  little  that  it  can 
be  left  out  of  the  general  project. 

For  the  purposes  of  construction,  these  roads  should  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  should  include  the  north 
and  south  and  east  approaches,  and  all  the  belt  line,  except  that 
portion  around  the  lake  shore  where  coaches  may  always  be 
expected  to  travel  empty,  since  tourists  will  prefer  to  go  by  boat. 
These  roads  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  tourist  traffic  and  all 
the  freight  traffic.  Along  them  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  park 
will  extend.  From  the  roads  of  this  class  the  timber  should  be 
pleared  and  burnt  up  for  a  space  wide  enough  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  travel  or  the  breaking  of  the  telegraph  lines  by 
falling  trees.  All  the  rules  of  thorough  road  construction 
should  be  applied  ;  such  as  ample  width,  perfect  drainage,  easy 
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"Old  Faithful  ;"  Yellowsium;  X.mimnai    Park. 

gradients,  well  macadamized  roadways  and  substantial  bridges 
with  masonry  piers  and  abutments. 

The  second  class  should  include  the  west  approach,  the  lake 
shore  stretch  and  the  cross  road  from  Norris  to  the  Canon. 
The  requirements  just  laid  down  may  be  here  modified  so  as  to 
omit  some  of  the  clearing  and  to  substitute  gravel  for  macadam. 

The  third  class  includes  the  side  roads.  For  them  a  single 
carriage  width  will  do  if  there  are  frequent  places  for  passing. 
The  gradients  may  be  much  more  severe.  Only  necessary 
clearing  need  be  done  and  the  roadway  may  be  surfaced  with 
gravel. 

The  mileage  of  these  roads  will  be  approximately  as  follows  : 

Of  the  first  class .  i  S4  miles. 

"     second  "   82     " 

"     "     third      "    66     " 

Total  mileage  of  park  system  about  332  miles. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  what  a  tour  of  the  park  will  be 
when  the  above  programme  shall  have  been  carried  out.  We 
may  once  for  all  eliminate  from  it  the  following  features,  only 
too  familiar  to  tourists  at  the  present  time  :  bottomless  mud- 
holes,  suff^ocating  dust,  fallen  trees  across  the  roadway,  and 
grades  so  steep  as  to  terrify  passengers  and  seriously  delay 
traffic.  To  describe  the  features  of  such  a  tour  would  be  to 
publish  a  guide  book  of  the  park  ;  but  the  following  is  an 
enumeration,  in  briefest  outline,  of  the  more  important  ones  : 

First  comes  the  beautiful  Gardiner  Canon,  through  which 
the  tourist  enters  the  park ;  then  the  wonderful  Mammoth  Hot 
vSprings;  the  fine  panoramic  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Evarts;  the  grand  canon  and  falls  of  the   Middle  Gardiner  and 
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the  beautiful  pass  called 
Golden  Gate;  all  to  be 
reached  from  the  hotel  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Spring's. 
En  route  from  this  hotel 
to  the  Fountain  Hotel,  the 
second  stop,  the  tourist 
sees  the  snow-covered  Gal- 
atin  Mountains  from  a 
near  view,  the  remarkable 
Obsidian  Cliff;  the  beau- 
tiful Beaver  and  Twin 
Lakes;  the  "Devil's Frying 
Pan;"  the  Norris  Geyser 
Basin ;  the  Gibbon  Canon 
and  Falls,  and  has  a 
glimpse  of  the  Teton 
Mountains.  On  the  third 
day  he  sees  the  great 
geyser  and  hot  springs 
district,  whose  wonders 
are  too  numerous  to  be 
even  catalogued.  Among 
its  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures, however,  are  the 
"Mammoth  Paint  Pots," 
the  "Fountain,"  "Great 
Fountain,"  "  Excelsior," 
"Bee  Hive,"  "Old  Faith- 
ful," and  many  other  gey- 
sers and  hundreds  of 
quiescent  springs  more 
beautiful  even  than  the 
geysers  themselves.  On 
the  fourth  day,  bidding 
good  bye  to  Old  Faithful, 
the  tourist  strikes  across 
the  mountains  to  the 
Yellowstone  Lake.  On  his 
way  he  passes  Keppler's 
Cascade  on  the  Firehole 
River,  Spring  Creek 
Canon ;  traverses  a  beauti- 
ful pass  over  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  on  the  very 
summit  of  which  lies  by 
the  roadside  a  lily-covered 
lake  that  drains  into  both 
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oceans;  descends  into  Shoshone  Valley,  from  which  he  gets 
a  fine  view  of  Shoshone  Lake  and  the  Teton  Mountains ;  again 
crosses  the  Continental  Divide,  and  from  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
forest  road  looks  out  at  once  upon  that  noble  sheet  of  water, 
the  Yellowstone  Lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  After  examining  the  hot  spring  formation  upon  its  shore 
and  catching  a  trout  to  be  cooked  in  the  famous  fishing  cones, 
he  sits  down  to  a  generous  lunch  in  the  tent  of  the  jovial 
"Larry."*  In  the  afternoon  he  passes,  by  a  delightful  boat 
ride,  to  the  hotel  near  the  lake  outlet.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  visits  Natural  Bridge  and  makes  an  easy  drive  to  the 
Grand  Canon.  On  his  way  he  sees  the  horrible  yet  fascinating 
Mud  Geyser  and  the  remarkable  Sulphur  Mountain,  and  he 
will  more  than  once  stop  his  coach  that  he  may  hook  a  few  of 
the  fine  trout  that  are  everywhere  visible  from  the  river  bank. 
The  rest  of  the  day  he  spends  in  viewing  the  oft-described 
wonders  of  that  unique  spot,  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. On  the  sixth  day  he  journeys  over  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washburne,  from  which  he  has  a  birds-eye  view  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  park.  From  the  hotel  at  Tower  Creek  Falls  he 
visits  the  petrified  forests  and  other  points  of  interest.  On  the 
seventh  day  he  returns  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  whence  he 
leaves  the  park.  Doubtless  no  other  excursion  tour  of  one 
week  in  any  part  of  the  world  furnishes  such  an  extended 
variety  of  remarkable  natural  wonders  for  the  delight  of  the 
tourist.  When  the  tour  can  be  taken  under  the  conditions 
which  we  have  assumed,  it  will  certainly  form  an  ideal 
excursion. 

The  cost  of  a  system  of  roads  built  according  to  the  plan 
above  outlined,  will  be  between  two  and  two  and  one-half  mill- 
ion dollars.  This  is  a  large  sum  for  the  United  States 
Government,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  not  count  miK^h  in  the  park 
expenses  of  such  municipalities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Berlin  or  Paris.  Could  a  project  covering  this  expend- 
iture be  adopted,  to  be  completed  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  the 
annual  outlay  being  $250,000,  it  would  be  the  most  economical 
policy  the  government  could  adopt  with  reference  to  the  park. 
A  fixed  appropriation  thereafter  of  $20,000  per  year  would 
suffice  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair.  But  how  different  is  the 
present  policy !  An  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  year  1892, 
gives  an  average  of  $300  per  mile  for  existing  roads — an  amount 
totally  insufficient  to  put  them  in  first-class  condition.  And 
when  it  is  expended  in  the  repair  of  these  dirt  roads,  very  little 
has  been  accomplished  except  to  secure  temporary  relief.     A 

*  Larry  Mathews,  always  called  "  Larry,''  is  a  versatile  son  of  Erin  and  one  of 
noted  characters— I  might  almost  say  features— of  ths  park.  For  several  years  he  has 
managed  a  lunch  station  for  the  hotel  company,  and  by  dint  of  ready  wit  and  inex- 
haustible humor,  ever  keeps  his  guests  in  an  uproar  of  "  hi-Larry-ty,'' as  he  calls  it, 
and  sends  them  on  their  way  in  the  best  of  spirits.  He  is  emphatically  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place. 
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severe  Winter  or  rainy  Spring  may  wipe  it  all  out.  Nothing  of 
permanent  value  results.  And  so  it  will  be  as  long  as  the 
present  policy  is  adhered  to.  The  appropriation  annually  of 
sums  so  small  as  utterly  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  good 
work,  and  the  consequent  annual  waste  of  such  sums  in  mere 
temporary  repairs  which  every  successive  Winter  obliterates,  will, 
in  the  end,  cost  the  government  thrice  what  it  would  if  a 
thorough  work  were  provided  for  at  the  outset. 

Every  consideration  of  economy  and  advantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  pride  in  an  important  national  work  points  to 
this  conclusion.  Perhaps  no  single  act  of  Congress  ever  met 
such  general  approval  by  our  own  people,  or  such  profuse  com- 
mendation from  foreigners,  as  that  creating  the  national  park. 
Nature  could  scarcely  have  done  more  than  she  did  to  point  out 
the  propriety  of  such  a  course.  Not  only  has  she  filled  this 
domain  with  the  rarest  and  most  varied  natural  wonders,  and 
has  made  it  a  fitting  place  for  a  great  national  game  preserve, 
but,  as  if  to  remove  all  temptation  for  man  to  use  it  for  his  own 
gainful  purposes,  she  has  made  it  unfit  for  agricultural  uses, 
and  has  sifted  from  its  soil  almost  every  remnant  of  mineral 
wealth.  She  prepared  it  for  a  park  worthy  the  greatness  of  the 
nation  that  was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  its  importance.  And 
now  that  that  nation  has  set  it  apart  as  a  perpetual  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  people,  and  has  thus  invited  pleasure-seekers  of 
the  world  to  visit  and  enjoy  it,  her  government  is  in  duty  bound 
to  provide,  not  merely  passable  means  of  access,  but  highways 
in  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  their  use. 

Congress  has  always  shown  a  wise  reluctance  to  permit  the 
introduction  into  the  park  of  anything  which  can  detract  from 
its  natural  beauty.  But  the  exigencies  of  tourist  travel  will 
yet  force  the  adoption  of  one  of  two  policies:  either  an  adequate 
system  of  first-class  roads  will  have  to  be  provided  or  an  electric 
railway  will  become  a  necessity.  As  one  sits  on  the  porch  of 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  and  sees  the  coaches  of  the 
transportation  company  roll  in  daily  with  passengers  num- 
bering from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  numbers  which  will 
be  doubled  in  a  very  few  years,  and  then  considers  the  effect 
that  a  daily  train  of  fifteen  or  twenty  coaches  over  these  soft 
dirt  roads  will  have  in  either  wet  or  dry  weather,  he  at  once 
sees  that  in  one  of  the  above  forms  relief  must  speedily  come. 
Which  form  shall  it  be  ?  Will  the  tourist  who  comes  from  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  a  city  to  get  a  taste  of  open  country  air  prefer 
to  mount  an  elegant  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses  over  smooth, 
even,  solid  roads,  or  keep  company  for  liotirs  at  a  time  with  a 
buzzing,  clattering  motor-car,  which  he  hoped  he  had  left  far 
behind  him  ?  *  There  can,  of  course,  be  but  one  answer.   And  yet, 

*  During  the  Summer  of  1802  the  writer  took  occasion  to  make  an  impartial  can- 
vas of  the  views  of  tourists  upon  the  question  of  admitting  electric  railroads  into  the 
park.    The  vote  was  in  the  proportion  of  six  against  to  one  for.    It  was  the  almost 
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it  is  due  to  a  candid  view  of  the  case  to  say  that  without  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  present  roads  an  electric  line  would  be  a 
decided  advantage. 

In  all  respects  except  the  road  system  the  conveniences  for 
tourist  travel  in  the  park  are  of  the  best.  The  hotels  are  not 
only  well  kept,  but  are  far  ahead  of  what  can  reasonably  be 
expected  at  such  remote  points.  No  finer  transportation  of  like 
extent  can  be  found  in  the  world  than  that  which  serves  the 
public  in  the  national  park.  It  is  not  a  pleasing-  reflection  that 
the  really  vulnerable  point  of  criticism  in  the  park  conveniences 
is  to  be  found  in  those  facilities  for  tourist  travel  which  are 
directly  provided  by  the  government  itself. 


CONVICT  LABOR  AND  BRICK-PAVED  HIGHWAYS. 

MR.  A.  O.  Jones,  World's  Fair  Commissioner  for  Ohio,  and 
President  of  the  A.  O.  Jones  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  advocates  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  making 
paving  brick  for  use  in  paving  the  public  highways.  In  urging 
the  adoption  of  his  plan  in  Ohio  he  says:  "  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  erect  work-houses  in  locations  where  suitable 
shale,  clay  and  coal  can  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices,  and  near 
good  railroad  shipping  points,  and  have  the  convicts  employed  at 
brick-making  inside  of  inclosures,  and  even  turn  the  present 
penitentiary  into  a  huge  brick  plant,  the  clay  and  coal  to  be 
unloaded  and  the  brick  loaded  back  on  cars,  and  all  the  railroad 
switching  to  be  done  at  night  when  the  prisoners  are  safe  in 
their  cells,  stamping  every  brick  with  O.  C.  L. — Ohio  convict 
labor — and  impose  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  are 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  road-making  and  state 
purposes."  Mr.  Jones' idea  received  very  favorable  consider- 
ation from  members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. — Paving. 


Bound  volumes  of  "  Good  Roads  "  {Jiandsoniely  bound  in  seal  brown 
cloth  and  gilt)  can  no7v  be  supplied  at  $1  per  volume.  Each  volume 
contains  six  numbers  of  "  Good  Roads.''  The  first  four  volumes  are 
ready  for  distribution.  This  price  is  lower  than  that  charged  by  any 
other  magazine  of  similar  size  in  the  country.,  and  is  fixed  at  $1  to 
enable  each  reader  to  obtain  at  nominal  cost  a  handsome  and  useful 
7i>ork.      Address  "  Good  Roads,"  Potter  Building,  New  York. 

unanimous  opinion  that  at  least  one  place  in  the  United  States  should  be  kept  free 
from  steam  and  electricity  and  preserved  to  the  use  of  the  sta^e  coach  and  saddle.  As 
one  tourist  put  it,  no  one  but  a  Chicago  business  man  wcjuld  find  the  old  methods  too 
slow  in  a  region  like  the  national  park. 
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"By  EHiabetb  Morgan, 

Author  of  "  Life  Everlasting,"   "Sister  Katharine's  Damask  Rose,"   '■  Colonel 
Carpenter's    Revenge,"  etc. 

( Concluded. ) 

ABEL  Hazard's  house  was  well  lighted  when  Henry 
approached  it  this  time.  The  party  was  apparently  well 
attended  in  spite  of  the  rain,  and  sounds  of  music  and 
dancing  came  out  to  him  through  the  open  windows  and  doors. 
He  went  in  without  waiting  to  knock  and  hung  his  hat  on  the  rack 
beside  the  door,  and  then  without  hesitation,  walked  into  the 
parlor  with  the  rest  of  the  invited  guests. 

Cha'lotte  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  girls.  She  grew  as  white  as  her  dress  when  she  saw 
him,  but  her  father  turned  red  and  promptly  advanced  to  meet 
him. 

"  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  attend  to  road  committees,  to-night!" 
he  said,  hastily. 

"  I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  road,"  replied  Henry,  cheer- 
fully. "It's  past  mending,  anyhow — like  some  other  things," 
with  a  glance  in  Cha'lotte's  direction.  Then  he  walked  past 
her  father  and  up  to  her,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
Miss  Hazard,"  he  said. 

Cha'lotte  hesitated  an  instant,  then  gave  him  her  hand  with- 
out raising  her  eyes. 

"I've  come  without  invitation,"  said  Henry,  low  enough 
that  none  could  overhear,  "  and  I'm  going  to  stay  till  I've  had 
a  chance  to  speak  to  you;"  then  he  turned  away  and  began 
making  himself  agreeable  to  some  of  the  Hazard  cousins. 

"What  on  airth  did  he  come  here  to-night  for?"  said  Abel 
Hazard  to  himself  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  his 
guests."  Of  all  the  impudence  that  ever  I  see!  Dancin"  away 
with  the  best  of  'em  an'  carin'  no  more  that  he  want  arst  than  a 
born  savage  out  o'  the  woods!  Well,  things  has  gone  too  far 
for  him  to  upset  now ;  he  can  dance  an'  show  off  if  it  suits  him !" 
and  Mr.  Hazard  went  back  to  his  chair  just  as  Heury  walked 
up  to  Cha'lotte. 

"You'll  dance  this  time  with  me,"  he  said,  and  then  as  she 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  out  to  their  places,  he  continued,  "  I 
was  fortunate  to  reach  here  in  time  for  these  festivities,  Miss 
Hazard.  It  was  just  a  chance  that  I  didn't  miss  them  altogether.  " 
Then  the  music  began  and  Cha'lotte  curtsied  to  him  profoundly, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 
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"I  had  the  idea,  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "that  you  had  given 
your  promise  to  me." 

The  color  flashed  into  Cha'lotte's  pale  cheeks. 

"I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  you  thought  so,"  she  said, 
under  her  breath.      "You've  never  been  near  me  since." 

"That  was  your  father's  fault,"  said  Henry  as  they  wound 
in  and  out  through  the  figures  of  the  dance,  "and  I  thought 
you  understood." 

"  I  didn't!  How  could  I?"  cried  Cha'lotte,  in  a  passionate 
whisper  as  they  "turned  "  to  theirplaces  once  more,  "  and  now 
it's  too  late!" 

"You  promised  me  first,"  said  Henry.  "Which  of  us  do 
you  like  best?" 

"  It's  too  late!"  cried  Cha'lotte  again.  "I'm  to  be  married 
to-morrow  !" 

"That's  not  answering  my  question — O,  all  right,  ladies' 
chain — right  and  left,"  cried  Henry,  with  a  desperate  endeavor 
to  keep  the  figure  straight  at  the  same  time  with  his  more 
serious  business. 

"It's  not  too  late  for  you  to  decide, "  he  said  when  they 
were  back  in  their  places  once  more,  "whether  you'll  go 
to-night  with  me  or  to-morrow  with  him. " 

"To-night  !  "  gasped  Cha'lotte. 

"It's  very  wet  and  the  road  is  rough  and  long,  but — 
to-morrow  is  his!'" 

Their  turn  came  again  before  she  answered,  and  Henry  left 
her  to  consider  his  suggestion  through  the  rest  of  the  dance, 
which  ended  in  a  grand  march,  all  the  doors  being  thrown  open 
around  the  old  fashioned  chimney.  Henry  spoke  to  the  leader 
of  the  band  as  they  passed,  and  then  turned  to  Cha'lotte. 

"They'll  play  long  enough  for  us  to  march  round  three 
times,"  he  said.  "As  we  go  through  the  hall  we  can  step  out 
of  the  door.  We  won't  be  missed  till  the  march  is  ended — ■ 
choose  between  Alvin  and  me — quick!" 

Cha'lotte's  brain  was  in  a  wild  whirl.  Between  her  lover's 
fierce  impetuosity,  the  music  and  dancing,  the  necessity  for 
keeping  up  appearances  and  the  necessity  for  instant  decision, 
calm  consideration  was  out  of  the  question.  Her  choice 
between  the  two  men  was  made,  long  before,  but  there  was 
her  father— he  would  never  forgive  her  nor  see  her  again,  and 
though  there  had  been  little  aifection  wasted  between  them,  it 
was  for  his  sake  she  hesitated. 

She  looked  toward  him  wistfully  as  they  passed  through  the 
parlor,  but  his  harsh,  forbidding  face,  frowning  as  he  saw  her 
partner,  reminded  her  all  too  plainly  how  little  sympathy  or 
compensation  she  was  likely  to  receive  from  that  quarter. 

As  they  reached  the  hall  door  Henry  laid  his  hand  over  hers 
and  grasped  it  tightly. 
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"Coming?"  he  asked.  Cha'lotte  nodded,  and  then  as  they 
stepped  aside  from  the  marching  line  he  caught  up  a  heavy 
cloak  that  hung  beside  his  hat  and  wrapped  it  round  her 
shoulders.  Then  they  passed  out  into  the  wet  summer  night 
and  nobody  noticed  or  missed  them. 


'If  Your  Father   Makes  up  his  Mind   to   quarrel  with   Me 
ABOUT  This,  are  You  Going  Back  on  Me,  too,  Cha'lotte?" 

Two  rounds  more  and  the  march  came  to  an  end.  The 
couples  were  taking  their  seats  and  Alvin  Peek  was  looking  for 
his  bride. 

"Where's  Cha'lotte?"  they  were  asking,  and  then  a  voice 
rang  through  the  room  that  made  them  all  start  in  surprise. 
Abel  Hazard  was  standing  in  the  doorway  in  his  oilcloth  coat 
and  hat. 

"  Which  one  'mongst  ye  has  got  the  fastest  horse?"  he  cried. 
"  That  miserable  sneakin'  scoundrel  of  a  road  committee  has 
stole  my  darter!  I'll  give  one  hundred  dollars,  money  down, 
to  any  one  who'll  foller  on  an'  bring  her  back  to  me!  an' 
another  hundred  to  the  man  who'll  take  his  cowhide  'long  with 
him  and  thrash  that  villain  to  an  inch  of  his  life!" 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other  rather  doubtfully  on  being 
thus  called  on.     Somebody  in  the  background  suggested  that 
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Alvin  Peek  was  the  one  upon  whom  the  duty  would  naturally 
devolve,  and  then  there  were  some  who  smiled,  for  neither  by 
his  disposition  or  physique  was  Alvin  calculated  for  an 
encounter  with  Henry  Green.  If  his  wishes  had  been  con- 
sulted he  would  have  gone  quietly  home,  and  let  the  matter 
drop.  Since  his  bride  had  flown  from  his  arms  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  so  much  bigger  than  himself,  a  philosophical 
course  seemed  to  him  the  wisest  one.  But  he  dared  not  oppose 
his  will  to  the  ferocity  of  his  prospective  father-in-law,  and 
was  swept  away  on  the  tide  of  his  wrath,  an  unresisting  victim. 

"Alvin,  you'll  come  with  me,"  said  Abel  Hazard.  "We'll 
take  your  horse  and  wagon  an'  drive  on  ahead  an'  the  rest  can 
come  as  it  suits  'em." 

Leaving  the  horsewhipping  out  of  the  question,  there  were 
men  enough  ready  to  join  in  the  chase  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  fun,  and  off  they  started,  pell-mell,  in  the  wake  of  the 
outraged  father. 

"  We'll  have  'em  yet!"  cried  Abel,  just  as  Alvin  was  hoping 
the  pair  before  them  had  made  good  their  escape  and  so  saved 
all  further  unpleasantness.  "Keep  your  seat,  can't  you,  Alvin; 
you'll  be  out  if  you  fly  up  in  the  air  that  way  every  time  we  go 
over  a  stun.  Get  up,  there!"  He  whipped  up  the  horse  again 
and  the  cart  rolled  and  plunged  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  now 
to  this  side  and  now  to  that,  and  Alvin,  while  he  trembled  for 
his  neck,  gave  more  than  one  anxious  thought  to  the  knees  of 
his  fast  horse,  and  the  springs  of  his  wagon.  Now  they  were 
rattling  over  stones,  and  now  they  were  splashing  through  mud 
and  water.  Abel  Hazard  was  swearing  at  his  road  in  a  way 
that  would  have  delighted  the  selectmen's  hearts  could  they 
have  heard  him,  and  filled  them  with  high  hopes  for  the  future. 

"  What  you  so  scart'  about  ? "  said  Abel,  irritably.  "  Ain't  I 
driving  ?     I  guess  I  know  the  road!  " 

He  jerked  the  horse  to  one  side  to  get  out  of  the  rut,  the 
wheels  dashed  against  a  great  stone — with  an  oath  from  Abel 
and  a  scream  from  Alvin,   over  they  went. 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  called  the  next  of  the  party,  finding 
himself  suddenly  stopped  b}'  the  overturned  cart.  "J/r. 
/r.70<7;V./"  he  called.      "■Mr.  Peek!"' 

A  faint  voice  answered  off  to  one  side  where  Alvin  was 
lying  in  the  mud  under  the  alders,  with  a  bullfrog  singing  close 
to  his  ear. 

"Be  you  killed?"  called  the  man  again.  "Where's  Mr. 
Hazard  ?  "  and  then  there  was  another  groan  in  answer. 

"I'm  over  here  on  this  pile  o'  stuns,  with  both  legs  broke, 
an'  all  my  teeth  knocked  out.  Take  me  up  careful's  you  can," 
he  said  faintly  to  his  friends,  when  they  hurried  to  his  assist- 
ance,   "  an'  carry  me  home.     There  ain't  nobody  there  now  to 
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"If  I  ever  get  out  o£  this  and  round 

agin,      I'll     have      that    d d    road 

mended." 


do  nothin'  fer  me,  but  I  don't  want  to  die  out  here  in  the  road, 
'twould  please  some  folks  too  much!  " 

Two  hours  later,  as  Henry  Green  was  presenting  his  wife  to 

his   mother,    there    was    a    loud 
knocking  at  the  front  door. 

"O,  they've  come  after  me!  " 
cried  Cha'lotte  in  terror.  "  O, 
Henry,  don't  have  any  words 
with  my  father!  " 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  he 
said,  but  she  followed  him  to  the 
door. 

There  stood  little  Alvin  Peek, 
pale  and  breathless  and  covered 
with  mud. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said, 
hurriedly,  "I've  not  come  to 
quarrel  with  anybody,  I  do  assure 
you !  Only,  Mr.  Hazard  met 
with  an  accident  coming  down  the  hill  and  fractured  his  leg, 
and  I  venture  to  surmise  that  he  would  be  gratified  if  Cha'lotte 
would  come  home,  and,  so  to  speak,  look  out  for  him.  And  I 
think  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  come  along,  too, 
Mr.  Green;  he  hasn't  exactly  said  let  bygones  be  bygones,  but 
the  truth  of  it  is  he's  got  to  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  there  don't  seem  to  be  a  soul  m  the  town  that  he's  willin'  to 
have — let  alone  one  that  would  be  willin'  to  go.  We  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do  but  to  come  here  an'  see  if  you'd  resk  it," 
Henry  and  Cha'lotte  had  "  resked  "  so  much  already  that 
night  that  desperate  enterprises  seemed  quite  in  their  line,  and 
they  hastened  back  up  Hazard's  Hill,  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
come  down. 

"Sick  o'  your  bargain  already,  hey?"  was  old  Hazard's 
greeting  to  his  daughter,  but  though  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  to  convey  to  the  casual  observer  that  he  felt  any  pleas- 
ure in  her  return,  Cha'lotte  was  satisfied. 

"  He  wanted  me  back,"  she  said  to  Henry.  "  I  know  he'd 
really  missed  me!  " 

But  whatever  might  be  his  sentiments  regarding  his 
daughter,  on  one  point  it  was  plainly  evident  that  he  had  altered 
his  mind. 

"If  I  ever  get  out  o' this, "  he  said,  "an'  round  agin,  I'll 
have  that  d d  road  mended!  " 


WIDE  TIRES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

THE    PRACTICAL    VALUE    OF    WIDE    TIRES    AND    VARYING    GAUGES 
PROVEN    BY    ACTUAL    EXPERIENCE. 

FROM  the  limestone  quarry  at  Split  Rock  to  the  works'of  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  in  Geddes,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  distance  is  about  four  and  one-half  miles.  The 
road  connecting-  these  two  points  has  a  bed  of  hard  clay  which 
has   sometimes  shown  symptoms  of  tolerable  behavior  in  dry 
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Eight  Tons  to  a  Load. 

Wide  tired  wagons  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company  hauling  stone  from 

the  Split  Rock  Quarry. 

weather,  but  has  invariably  back-sliddeninto  the  condition  of  an 
impassable,  bottomless  and  sticky  slough  in  seasons  of  heavy 
rain.  The  general  condition  and  grade  of  the  road  are  favorable 
for  drainage,  and  its  importance  as  a  line  of  traffic  has  often 
suggested  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  improved.  Onondaga 
County  has  long  contained  at  least  one  citizen*  who  has  con- 
ducted a  clear-headed,  fearless  and  uncompromising  warfare 
against  the  ridiculous  use  of  narrow  wheel  tires  and  badly  kept 
mud  roads.      Three  or  four  years  ago  his  good  work  began  to 


•Mr.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  of  Syracuse. 
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Easy  Hauling  the  Year  Round. 
"We  haul  continually  loads  varying  in  weight   from  8,000  to  16,000 
pounds,  with  no  perceptible  wear,  weakness  or  breakdown  either  to  the 
wagons  or  to  the  reads." 

attract  the  attention  of  many  citizens  in  and  about  Syracuse, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  four  and  one-half  miles  referred  to 
in  this  sketch  is  larg^ely  due  to  the  practical  sugg'estions  of  Mr. 
Sweet,  and  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
put  into  practical  effect  by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Power,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onondaga  Count3^  In  the 
progress  of  his  business  as  Superintendent  of  the  Solvay  Pro- 
cess Compan}^  Mr.  Power  had  abundant  reason  to  understand 
the  annoyance  and  extra  expense  imposed  by  this  strip  of 
uncertain  thoroughfare,  and  the  practical  way  in  which  it  was 
turned  into  a  smooth,  firm  road  is  perhaps  best  described  in  his 
own  words.      He  says  : 

"  Rough  quarry  refuse  and,  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  field- 
stone  (from  stone  walls)  were  used,  all  hand  broken  to  two 
inch  and  three  inch  sizes.  These  were  covered  with  fine 
unsifted  quarry  chips  and  a  crown  was  given  to  the  roadway  with 
an  elevation  of  about  six  inches  in  a  width  of  sixteen  feet. 

"The  articles  of  William  A.  Sweet,  of  Syracuse,  attracting 
considerable  attention  to  the  use  of  wide  tires  and  different 
gauges,  led  me  to  build  the  wagons  here  described,  and  I  aimed 
to  make  them  suitable  for  heavy  loads  of  wall  stone  and  dimen- 
sion blocks,  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  hauling.  The 
wagons  were  constructed  in  our  own  shops,  and  the  wheels  were 
furnished  by  the  Archibald  Wheel  Works,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
All  wheels  were  of  ordinary  diameter.      I  built  one  wagon  with 
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C/ACH  WHEEL  'i'lRK  IS  A   ROAD  ROLLER. 

"Soon  the  broad  tires  began  to  roll  and  pack  the  road  surface.and 
it  isnow  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  great  benefit  these  tires  have  pro- 
duced in  keeping  the  road  smooth  and  hard,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
they  have  saved  in  the  work  of  hauling  and  repairs." 

wheels  of  following  dimensions:  Front  tire,  seven-eighth 
inch  thick  and  four  inches  wide.  Distance  (gauge)  between 
front  wheels,  four  feet  five  inches.  The  rear  wheels  of  this 
wagon  had  tires  one  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide,  and  the 
gauge  or  width  between  rear  wheels  was  five  feet  eight  inches. 
I  built  another  wagon  with  front  tires  five-eighth  inch  thick, 
and  rear  tires  one  inch  thick ;  the  front  tires  were  four  inches 
wide,  and  rear  tires  six  inches  wide ;  both  these  wagons  had 
two  and  one-half  front  axles  and  three  inch  rear  axles.  A  third 
wagon  was  considerably  lighter.  It  had  four  inch  tires,  front 
and  rear,  with  ordinary  gauge  in  front  and  a  gauge  of  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  rear.  The  axles,  front  and  rear,  were  two  and 
one-quarter  and  two  and  one-half  inches  respectively.  All 
tires  on  this  wagon  were  seven-eighth  inch  thick.  These 
wagons  were  all  "  poled"  for  three  horses,  and  the  use  of  three 
horses  tended  to  combine  with  the  wide  tires  and  varying 
gauges  of  front  and  rear  axles,  to  smooth  down  even  the 
slightest  ruts  caused  by  wagons  of  narrow  tires  and  ordinary 
gauge,  of  which  there  were  and  are  very  many  in  use  on  this 
road. 

"  The  constant  use  of  three  of  these  wasfons  during  the  last 
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three  years  has  produced  a  smooth,  compact  and  regular  sur- 
face between  the  quarry  and  our  works,  and  the  substantial 
crowning  of  the  road  has  kept  the  surface  well  drained  and, 
therefore,  dry  and  free  from  ruts.  These  wide  tires  and  vary- 
ing gauges  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  outset,  and 
conflicting  opinions  were  expressed  regarding  their  utility. 
The  result  is  eminently  in  their  favor,  and  the  general  senti- 
ment has  grown  constantly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  these  wagons 
for  heavy  loads.     We  haul  loads  continually,  varying  in  weight 


Wide  Tires  and  Varying  Axle-Lengths. 
Cross  Section  of  roadway,  showing  position  of  front  and  rear  tires 
and  tracks  of  three  horse  ''team."  The  front  tires  are  four  inches  wide 
and  the  rear  tires  six  inches  wide.  The  latter  do  not  "  track  "  in  line 
with  the  front  tires,  but  just  lap  them  on  the  outside,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  rear  axle  about  eight  inches 
longer  than  the  front  axle. 

from  8,000  to  16,000  pounds,  with  no  perceptible  wear,  weak- 
ness or  breakdown  either  to  the  wagons  or  to  the  roads.  The 
carts  used  at  our  works  are  varied  in  gauge  and  all  have  given 
excellent  satisfaction  in  keeping  the  roadway  smooth.  When 
these  wagons  were  first  put  into  use  the  road  was  rough  and 
rutty  and  the  work  of  hauling  was  severe  on  the  horses,  but 
soon  the  broad  tires  began  to  roll  and  pack  the  road  surface, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  great  benefit  these  tires 
have  produced  in  keeping  the  road  smooth  and  hard  and  the 
amount  of  labor  they  have  saved  in  the  work  of  hauling  and 
repairs. 

"  The  cost  of  hauling  stone  has  been  reduced  from  80  cents 
to  60  cents  per  ton,  and  a  team  can  easily  earn  from  $3.50  to 
$4.00  per  day  hauling  wall  stone  and  making  two  round  trips 
of  nine  miles  each,  or  a  total  of  eighteen  miles." 

Some  months  ago  Good  Roads  published  the  result  of  a  series 
of  interesting  tests  made  by  Messrs.  Studebaker  Bros. ,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  under  most  con- 
ditions the  use  of  wide  tires  was  of  great  help  to  the  user  of 
country  roads;  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  tests 
has  no  reference  to  the  value  of  the  wide  tire  as  a  road  roller — 
as  a  maker  and  preserver  of  a  good  road  surface.  The  results 
certified  by  Mr.  Power  are  extremely  favorable  in  this  respect, 
and  should  put  at  rest  all  question  regarding  the  use  of  wide 
tires  on  heavy  wagons.  It  is  clearly  no  man's  right  to  destroy 
what  another  man  builds  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  the  abomination  of  narrow  wheel  tires 
should  be  taxed  out  of  existence. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  FARM  PRODUCE. 

HOW    SOME    LONG    ISLAND    FARMERS    SOLVE    IT. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  grow  a  crop,  but  another  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing  to  profitably  market  it.  This  is  the  great 
problem,  especially  in  localities  remote  from  markets,  and, 
when  the  produce  is  perishable  or  bulky,  the  difficulty  is  still 
further  increased.  Those  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  haul  their 
produce  directly  to  market  are  fortunate.  Great  expense, 
vexatious  delays  and  often  exorbitant  transportation  and  com- 
mission charges  are  thus  avoided.  But  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  producers  of  different  kinds  of  agricultural 
commodities  are  thus  favorably  located.  Most  of  the  farmers 
and  truckers  within  twenty  miles  of  New  York  bring  their  pro- 
duce directly  to  the  markets  in  the  city  with  their  own  teams 
and  wagons.  But  one  trip  a  day  is  made,  and  some  come  from 
such  distances  that  but  three  trips  per  week  are  feasible.  Of 
course,  as  large  a  load  as  possible  is  brought,  and  the  market 
wagons  are  constructed  with  this  end  in  view.  They  are 
roomy  affairs,  and  when  filled  with  vegetables,  the  load  is  often 
nearly  as  large  as  one  of  hay. 

An  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of  these  loads 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  one  passing  the  Hicks  farm. 
The  load  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  tarpaulin  covering  which 
is  securely  tied  down.  The  wisp  of  hay  on  top  is  for  the  feed 
of  the  horses,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  grain  added.  It  is  evident 
that  the  horses  are  not  thoroughbreds.  Many  of  these  truckers 
buy  broken  down  car  or  truck  horses  from  the  cities.  Many  of 
them  have  become  lame  from  traveling  on  the  pavements, 
and,  when  put  on  the  farm,  are  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  ser- 
vice. The  cart  attached  to  the  front  team  is  peculiarly  a  Long 
Island  institution,  and  is  known  as  a  Long  Island  tow  cart.  It 
has  many  and  various  uses.  Its  necessity  in  this  case  is  that 
many  of  the  country  roads  are  so  poor  that  the  single  team 
cannot  draw  so  large  a  load  as  is  possible  after  the  better  main 
roads  and  paved  streets  are  reached.  So  the  teams  are  doubled 
up  by  hitching  on  the  team  with  the  tow  cart,  and  when  the 
hard  road  is  reached,  the  extra  team  returns  home. 

This  picture  was  taken  about  noon.  The  trucker  starts  for 
the  city  at  varjdng  times  of  day,  according  to  his  distance  out, 
but  always  so  as  to  reach  here  early  in  the  night,  to  be  ready 
for  the  early  morning  market.  Arrived  on  the  market  stand, 
he  either  sleeps  on  his  wagon  awaiting  the  advent  of  purchasers, 
or  repairs  to  some  nearby  hostelry  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  It 
is  hard,  irregi;lar   business,  with  little  to  commend  it  to  those 


who  love  regular 
hours  and  work  by 
the  natural  light  of 
the  sun. 

But  some,  even  of 
the  Long  Island 
truckers,  are  too  far 
from  town  to  drive 
the  distance,  and  for 
such  provision  is 
made  as  shown  in  the 
smaller  picture.  The 
wagons  are  run  upon 
aflat  car, two  on  each, 
as  in  the  illustration. 
Some,  cars  are  wider 
and  carry  four 
wagons.  The  poles 
are  removable,  and 
the  footboards  turn 
up  so  that  the  wagons 
may  be  run  close 
together.  The  horses 
§,re  put  in  the  box  car 
shown,  next  the 
engine,  while  the 
drivers  occupy  the 
caboose  in  the  rear. 
The  number  of  cars 
may,  of  course,  be 
increased  to  accom- 
modate any  number 
of  wagons  and  horses. 
When  the  city  is 
reached,  the  wagons 
are  unloaded,  the 
horses  hitched  on, 
and  the  market  may 
be  reached  wnth  as 
inuch  facility  as,  and 
with  less  fatigue  than 
is  possible  for  those 
who  had  driven  the 
entire  distance. 

It  isn't  many  farm 
horses  that  have  the 
opportunity  to  ride  to 
market,  and  the  sight 
of  one  of  these  mar- 
ket trains  is  consider- 
able of  a  novelty  to 
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Carrying  Load  and  Horses  on  the  Cars. 

farmers   from    the    interior  of   the    country.  —  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


There  is  considerable  talk  in  a  quiet  way  among  farmers 
concerning  the  roads  and  the  question  of  bettering  them. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  time  the  roads  are 
good  is  in  the  Summer  when  they  are  most  engaged  with  their 
farm  work,  or  by  a  chance  freeze  up  in  Winter.  The  times 
when  they  need  them  the  most  they  are  the  worst.  In  the  city 
where  people  drive  for  pleasure  the  roads  are  always  good. 
The  first  and  most  liberal  improvements  are  put  upon  the  high- 
ways. An  investment  of  this  nature  not  only  serves  for  pleasure 
but  commercial  profit.  No  business  man  would  allow  for  a 
moment  a  mud  hole  or  rut  before  his  place  of  business — he 
could  not  afford  to ;  how  much  less  can  a  farmer  afford  poor, 
rough  roads  ?  As  a  matter  of  business  he  cannot  afford  them  as 
well  as  can  a  merchant.  It  is  a  fact  well  established  that  roads 
over  which  farmers  carry  their  produce  to  market  return  the 
largest  interest  upon  the  cost  of  construction.  A  good  road 
saves  from  Y^  to  Yi  to  the  farmer,  and  ofentimes  more,  because 
there  are  times  that  the  roads  cannot  be  used  at  all.  The  habit 
that  some  of  our  pathmasters  have  of  ploughing  and  dragging, 
only  ruins  a  road ;  with  good  drainage,  and  no  good  road  can  be 
built  or  maintained  without  drainage,  the  heavy  scraper  and 
heavy  roller  are  best  on  common  dirt  road.  There  is  more  to 
the  farmer  in  good  roads  than  there  is  in  politics. — Exchange. 


"All  of  the  European  countries  are  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  country  roads.  Our  national  pride  as 
well  as  personal  interests  demand  that  we  remedy  the  evil.  We 
are  ivorking  for  good  roads — eitery  one  else  should  be  doing  the  same. 
Are  you?  " — From  letter  heading  of  Radford  (  Va. )  Wheelmen. 


HOW  TO  TEAR  UP  A  STREET. 

IN    PARIS    THEY    JNIAKE    NO    MUSS    OR    FUSS    AND    WASTE    NO    TIME. 

ONE  of  the  most  marked  things  in  European  cities  to  the 
American  traveler  is  the  frequent  evidences  of  the 
employment  of  highly  skilled  labor  upon  work  which 
would  be  done  by  vmskilled  labor  in  this  country.  A  city  official 
of  New  York  said  a  short  time  ago  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  streets  of  New  York  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  repair 
similar  to  the  boulevards  of  Paris  because  of  the  expense,  which 
the  taxpayers  would  not  stand.  And  he  went  on  to  say  that, 
granting  the  taxpayers  were  willing  to  stand  the  expense,  the 
needed  number  of  skilled  laborers  could  not  be  found. 

But  in  Paris  such  things  can  be  done  quickly  and  skilfully, 
because  a  large  force,  an  indefinitely  large  force,  of  highly 
skilled  laborers  may  be  hired  for  a  small  sum.  The  result  is 
that  even  the  humblest  work  is  done  with  an  exercise  of  skill 
and  intelligence  which  amazes  an  American.  When  a  street  or 
building  is  to  be  repaired,  a  great  force  of  trained  laborers  is 
gathered,  the  materials  for  labor  come  with  them,  and  the  work 
goes  forward  swiftly,  quietly,  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  so 
little  muss  and  fuss  that  passers  by  are  hardly  conscious  that 
anything  is  doing. 

An  American  drinking  a  small  bottle  at  a  little  table  in  front 
of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  one  day  last  Summer  saw  an  illustration 
of  this.  As  he  discovered  later  on,  a  gas  pipe  four  or  five  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  asphalt,  not  far  from  the  curbing,  was  in 
need  of  repair.  Toward  ten  o'clock  a  man  with  a  spade,  a 
hammer  and  a  chisel  appeared  with  an  assistant,  who  carried 
two  great  baskets.  The  two  laid  down  their  tools,  and  one  of 
them  took  from  one  of  the  baskets  a  rope  and  a  number  of  iron 
standards  sharp  at  the  lower  end.  Quickly  the  men  drove  these 
standards  into  the  asphalt  and  stretched  the  rope  around  them 
so  that  a  square  space  eight  feet  by  four  was  enclosed.  The 
assistant  took  from  the  basket  a  big  placard  and  leaned  it 
against  one  of  the  standards  and  went  away.  The  placard  was 
an  announcement  that  the  laborers  had  permission  to  take  up 
the  asphalt  and  repair  a  gas  pipe. 

The  other  laborer  climbed  over  the  rope  and  marked  out  upon 
the  asphalt  a  square  six  feet  by  two  and  a  half.  Following  this 
mark  he  chiselled  through  the  asphalt  and  when  he  had  sepa- 
rated the  piece  inside  the  mark,  he  carefully  lifted  it  out  and 
laid  it  to  one  side.  Then  he  took  his  spade  and  dug  up  the 
gravel  and  other  stuff  that  formed  the  immediate  foundation  of 
the   asphalt,      This   material  he  put  into  one  of  the  baskets. 
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Then  he  attacked  the  earth  underneath  and  soon  had  his  hole 
dug  to  the  required  depth  with  the  gas  pipe  exposed.  All  the 
dirt  he  had  taken  from  the  hole  was  in  the  other  basket.  If 
there  had  been  a  fine  carpet  up  to  the  edge  of  the  hole  on  all 
sides,  it  would  have  been  only  slightly  sprinkled  with  soil  and 
not  at  all  injured. 

When  he  had  done  he  gathered  np  his  tools  and  looked 
impatiently  up  the  street.  His  face  cleared  at  once  and  broke 
into  a  smile  of  greeting  as  two  laborers,  armed  with  tools  and  a 
basket,  appeared.  He  left  them  and  went  away.  They  were 
evidently  plumbers  and  understood  their  business;  for  in 
almost  no  time  at  all  the  pipe  was  fixed  and  the  plumbers  were 
standing  outside  the  rope  looking  about  them.  They  did  not 
have  long  to  wait.  The  laborer  who  had  dug  the  hole  reap- 
peared, and  they  went  away.  He  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
care,  but  very  swiftly,  to  put  back  the  earth  and  to  ram  it  down 
with  a  rammer  he  had  brought  with  him. 

Just  about  the  time  he  began  to  put  back  the  gravel,  a  roller 
and  engine  appeared.  Another  laborer  climbed  over  the  rope 
and  helped  him  with  this  last  work  in  which  hot  tar  was  used. 
They  laid  back  the  piece  of  asphalt  which  had  been  cut  out  and 
put  aside,  and  filled  in  the  crack.  Then  they  pulled  up  the 
stakes,  and  threw  them  into  one  basket  and  the  placard  into  the 
other,  the  roller  passed  over  the  place  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  they  all  went  away,  leaving  no  dirt,  no  muss,  and  only  a 
square  line  of  a  slightly  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
asphalt  to  show  that  anything  had  been  done.  The  American 
who  was  watching  all  this  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  not  quite 
twelve  o'clock.  The  work  had  been  done  in  about  two  hours. 
The  street  had  not  been  blockaded.  No  great  and  unsightly 
piles  of  dirt  had  been  thrown  up,  the  blouses  of  the  laborers 
were  as  clean  when  they  went  away  as  when  they  came.  The 
street  was  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  not  been  disturbed. — Exchange. 


I  AT  PORT  A  NT.  —  "  Good  Roads"  wants  the  name  and  post-office 
address  [plainly  written)  of  eziery  civil  engineer.,  surveyor,  contractor., 
county  officer  and  road  officer  in  the  United  States.  Also  the  names 
and  addresses  of  prominent  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  movement 
for  better  roads.  We  ask  each  reader  to  aid  in  niaki>ig  up  this  list. 
Send  as  promptly  as  possible  and  specify  each  man's  official  position. 


Bound  volumes  of  "  Good  Roads  "  (handsomely  bound  in  seal  brown 
cloth  and  gilt)  can  noiv  be  supplied  at  $1  per  volume.  Each  volume 
contains  six  numbers  of  "  Good  Roads.''  The  first  four  volumes  are 
ready  for  distribution.  This  price  is  lower  than  that  charged  by  any 
other  magazine  of  similar  size  in  the  country.,  and  is  fixed  at  $1  to 
enable  each  reader  to  obtain  at  nominal  cost  a  handsome  and  useful 
work.      Address  "  Good  Roads,"  Potter  Building,  A^ew  York. 


PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  ASBURY  PARK. 

HOW    THE    AGITATION    IS    CARRIED    ON    SUCCESSFULLY    IN    A    LIVE 
NEW    JERSEY    TOWN. 

ASBURY  Park  is  a  live  town ;  her  citizens  are  awake  to  every 
new  scheme  designed  to  benefit  their  beautiful  borough, 
and  in  the  movement  for  improved  roads  in  Monmouth 
County  they  stand  at  the  front.  They  have  a  practical  way  of 
going  about  it,  too.  They  put  their  ideas  on  paper  and  commit 
them  to  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  circulate  them  widely 
throughout  the  county,  with  a  map  to  illustrate  more  clearly 
what  is  needed  and  how  the  county  is  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
This  circular  is  so  practical  and  straightforward  in  its  treat- 
ment of  its  subject  that  it  will  doubtless  supply  a  first-class 
object  lesson  to  other  communities  ambitious  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  we  herewith  reproduce  the  circular, 
map  and  all : 

FOR    GOOD    ROADS — A    PRACTICAL    PROPOSITION. 

Good  roads  have  more  effect  toward  building  up  a  rural 
section  or  community  than  any  other  one  enterprise ;  there  are 
not  two  opinions  about  that.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  tested, 
and  which  will  unquestionably  continue  to  stand  the  test. 

The  assistance  which  the  state,  by  a  recent  enactment 
assuming  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  building  roads  under 
certain  conditions,  makes  good  roads  practicable  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  the  state.  All  that  is  needful  for  the  building 
of  good  roads  is  a  fair  degree  of  public  spirit  and  the  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  nominal  tax.  Given  these  conditions  and  the  rest 
is  easy. 

In  no  part  of  Monmouth  County  is  there  greater  need  of  a 
good  highway  than  between  Freehold  and  Asbury  Park.  What 
good  roads  have  done  for  Lakewood  and  other  progressive, 
wide-awake  towns  can  be  done  for  Freehold  and  Farming- 
dale  and  all  the  smaller  villages  within  a  reasonable  radius  of 
a  good  stone  road  between  the  county  seat  and  the  leading  sea- 
side resort  on  our  coast. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  meeting  at  Farmingdale 
was  an  earnest  of  what  the  taxpayers  are  willing  to  do  in 
order  to  get  the  desired  highway  connecting  Freehold  and 
Asbury  Park,  via  Farmingdale.  In  that  meeting  the  Freehold 
Board  of  Trade,  a  committee  of  leading  residents  of  Asbury 
Park  and  a  large  number  of  freeholders  and  taxpayers  of  the 
sections  of  the  county  participated. 

At  that  meeting  a  route  for  the  contemplated  road  was  sub- 
mitted by  several  of  the  people  of  Asbury  Park ;    upon  brief 
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deliberation  it  was,  however,  concluded  not  to  adopt  a  route 
without  further  consultation.  Since  then,  taxpayers  and  indi- 
viduals greatly  interested  in  good  roads  have  with  some  care 
been  revolving  the  matter  in  their  minds.  Looking  at  it  from 
all  standpoints,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  an  even  better  route 


than  any  yet  proposed  might  be  made  available.  We  have 
accordingly  made  a  survey,  with  the  lines  of  the  county  map 
as  a  guide,  and  we  submit  herewith  a  cut  showing  the  same. 
We  think  this  proposed  route  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  more  than  in  a  brief  way. 

The  route  offered  by  the  Asbury  Park  people  would  obvi- 
ously omit  many  people  who  should  be  included,  as  reference 
to  the  cut  and  the  line  which  we  propose  will  show.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  line  for  the  road  laid  down  in  the  cut  is 
another  route,  which  is  shorter  than  the  one  proposed  at  the 
Farmingdale  meeting;  but  either  of  these  routes  would  be  from 
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two  to  three  miles  longer  than  the  one  which  we  offer  for  public 
consideration.  Aside  from  that,  if  the  north  route  should  be 
chosen,  the  people  living  along  the  south  route  would  be 
debarred  from  the  use  of  the  road,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
leaving  out  of  the  people  of  the  north  route  if  the  south  scheme 
should  be  adopted.  But,  if  we  can  agree  upon  the  straight 
line  indicated  on  the  map,  which  makes  the  difference  between 
Freehold  and  Asbury  Park  three  miles  less  than  by  either  of 
the  other  routes,  the  hamlets  and  villages  on  either  side  of  it 
will  be  accommodated  reasonably  well — better,  indeed,  than  by 
any  other  route  where  we  can  have  the  choice  of  but  one. 

The  connection  at  Farmingdale  will  be  near  the  stations  of 
the  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  map,  which  is  proportionally  correct,  except  width 
at  Farmingdale,  this  connection  would  practically  annex  a  Lake- 
wood  drive  to  Freehold  and  Asbury  Park,  and  one  which  would 
radiate  from  three  points  to  Freehold,  Lakewood  and  Farming- 
dale. 

Without  wishing  to  appear  to  be  unduly  conspicuous  in  this 
matter,  we  submit  the  above  proposition  to  the  people  inter- 
ested, and  respectfully  ask  for  it  that  consideration  which, 
entirely  upon  its  merits,  it  appears  to  us  to  deserve. 

Very  sincerely, 

The  Committee. 


No  farmer  objects  to  having  good  roads,  but  he  does  object 
to  being  taxed  outrageously  for  them.  If  the  expense  is  borne 
by  the  state  and  not  by  assessment  or  direct  tax,  there  are  few 
of  the  agricultural  class  but  what  would  gladly  support  any 
measure  that  would  gradually  insure  improved  highways. — 
American  Fanner. 


IMPORTANT.  —  "  Good  Roads''  watits  the  name  and  post-office 
address  [plain/y  written)  of  every  civil  engineer.,  surveyor,  contractor, 
county  officer  and  road  officer  in  the  United  States.  Also  the  names 
and  addresses  of  prominent  citizens  ivho  are  interested  in  the  movement 
for  letter  roads.  We  ask  each  reader  to  aid  in  making  up  this  list. 
Send  as  promptly  as  possible  and  specify  each  man's  official  position. 


Bound  volumes  of  "  Good  Roads  "  (handsomely  l^ound  in  seal  brown 
cloth  and  gilt)  can  noic  he  supplied  at  $i  per  volume.  Each  volume 
contains  six  numbers  of  "  Good  Roads."  The  first  four  volumes  are 
ready  for  distribution.  This  price  is  loiver  than  that  charged  by  any 
other  magazine  of  similar  size  in  the  country,  and  is  fixed  at  $ i  to 
enable  each  reader  to  obtain  at  nominal  cost  a  handsome  and  useful 
li'ork.      Address  "  Good  Roads,"  Potter  Building,  New  York. 
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DAY 

OF 

YEAR 

DAY           DAY 

OF             OF 

WEEK    MONTH 

LENGTH    OF 

FIRST  .    .  January  ♦  1894      .  month 

M.        1 

9      18 

'py  IJew  Year.   Specie  payment  resuied.  79 ;  lint 

364 

Tu.      2 

9      19 

Banlf  notes  are  still  received  in  exchange  for  fiOOD  ROADS. 

?>^i 

W. 

3 

9      20 

Mild  and  pleasant.   Read  tlie  Governor's  message; 

362 

Th. 

4 

9      21 

Swear  off;  pay  your  deMs  and  make  resolutions. 

361 

Fr. 

5 

9      22 

SuHscribe  for  MOD  ROADS,  $2,00  a  year, 

360 

Sa. 

6 

9    23iFirst  telesrapli,  1844,   Tlie  intelligent  DuDlic  approved  it ; 

359 

S. 

7 

9    24iTlie  farmers  ridiculed  it  and  cnt  down  tlie  poles. 

358 

M. 

8 

9    2 6, Cold  and  lieavy  snow,   Tlie  telegrapli  snryives. 

357 

Tu. 

9 

9   2  7  Congress  now  in  session.   Speeclies  liy  tlie  rod. 

356 

W. 

fO 

9    28  To  read  tlieni  is  not  fasMonaDle— nor  wliolly  instrnctive. 

355 

Th. 

1  1   9     29 

Alatiama  seceded.  1861. 

354 

Fr. 

12  9     31 

Wall  Street  is  panicky.   Don't  try  to  Mst 

353 

Sa. 

13 '9    32 

tlie  game,   A  party  and  Ms  money  are 

352 

S. 

14:9      2>?> 

soon  tooled.   Early  and  exclusive  information 

35 1 

M. 

15 

9   35 

will  ruin  any  man.   Warmer, 

350 

Tu. 

16 

9   37 

Pudd'n-liead  Wilson  Horn.  18—.   A  pliilosoplier, 

349iW. 

17 

9   39 

Daniel  WeDster  Horn,  1782-a  statesman, 

348Th. 

18 

9   40 

Tlie  amateur  pestion  would  liave 

347  Fr. 

19 

9      4' 

paralyzed  tliem  Hotli.   Snow. 

346  Sa. 

20 

9      43 

Hitcli  up  DobMn  to  tlie  cutter. 

345iS. 

21 

9     45 

Ttree  weeks  ot  tlie  new  year  gone.  Fattier  Time  lias  struck  Ills 

344  M. 

22 

9     47 

Tlie  Zulus  defeated,  79,   Tliey  Md  no  roads,       [tempus  fugit. 

343  Tu. 

23 

9    soPanaiaCaiialDegiin, '80. 

342  W. 

24 

9    5 '  Tlie  roDDery  Hegan  sliortly  afterwards. 

341  Th. 

25 

9    53 

RoHert  Burns  Horn.  1759, 

340  Fr. 

26 

9    5- 

Warmer,   A  fall  in  tlie  icicle  market. 

339  Sa. 

27 

9    56 

Tlie  L.  A,  W,  political  pot  will  now  Doit. 

338  s. 

28 

9    59 

Query ;  Stiall  we  pay  a  private  company 

337  M, 

29 

10    I 

to  puHlisli  a  weakly  paper? 

336  Tu. 

30 

10    3 

Don't  He  tempted,   Adam  ate  tlie  apple  Hut 

335 

iW. 

31 

TO        3 

not  tHe  serpent.   Spurgeon  died,  1892, 
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In  this  number  of  Good  Roads  appears  a 
most  interesting  and  timely  article  on  the 
subject  of  roads  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park ;  interesting  because  it  is  written  by  a 
gentleman  whose  intimate  experience  in  the 
development  of  the  park  improvement,  com- 
bined with  his  ability  as  a  writer,  enables 
him  to  present  the  subject  in  its  most  read- 
able form,  and  timely  because  Congress  is 
now  in  session  and  a  chance  is  offered  for 
the  appropriation  of  a  sufficient  sum  of 
public  money  to  place  the  roadways  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  a  condition  of 
permanent  repair  and  to  keep  them  so. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  more  important 
subjects  than  this  waiting  legislative  action 
at  Washington ;  but  if  Congress  would  do 
even  this,  it  would  make  some  amends  in  a 
good  cause  too  long  delayed,  and  make 
itself  less  deserving  of  the  curses  of  a  long 
suffering  and  patient  people. 

A  WORD  to  the  Chief  Consuls  all  around. 
Now  is  the  season  when  you  will  make 
arrangements  for  division  expenses  for  the 
coming  year.  Do  not  forget  the  work  for 
improved  roads.  Its  agitation  in  your  state 
brings  your  division  into  prominence, 
attracts  new  members,  increases  the  number 
of  wheelmen,  adds  force  to  the  movement, 
and  brings  us  a  little  nearer  to  ultimate 
success.  There  may  be  some  features  of 
the  work  that  you  will  regard  as  discourag- 
ing, but,  compared  with  the  work  of  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  our  efforts  to-day  are 
bristling  all  over  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.  A  series  of  small  hand  books  on 
various  subjects,  relating  to  road  making,  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  state  divisions  at  an  early  day. 
A  quantity  of  these  can  be  printed  in  the 
name  of  any  state  division  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  about  one  cent  each,  and  they  are 
well  adapted  to  special  division  work.  Per- 
sonal communication  will  be  sent  you  later 
explaining  this  matter  more  fully.  Mean- 
while, see  that  a  fund  for  good  roads  is  not 
left  out  in  your  annual  appropriation. 

"  Hard  times  and  the  people  can't  afford 
it."  This  is  the  sober,  serious  verdict  given 
by  nine-tenths  of  our  legislators  when  a 
proposition  is  made  to  spend  a  few  dollars 


of  public  money  for  the  improvement  of  its 
ways.  A  legislator  is  not  always  a  states- 
man. Neither  he  nor  his  complaining  con- 
stituency is  likely  to  realize  how  large  an 
aggregate  is  made  up  by  a  little  "chipping 
in"  all  around.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  mak- 
ing a  few  figures  that  may  enlighten  us  on 
this  subject,  and  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Miller  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 
shows  that  we  spend  a  heap  more  money 
outside  the  scope  of  necessary  purchases 
than  we  are  likely  to  realize.  For  example, 
as  a  nation  we  drank  6,000,000,000  glasses 
of  whiskey  last  year,  for  which  we  paid  the 
barkeeper  about  $609,000,000  or  $50,000,000 
more  than  all  the  appropriations  of  Congress 
for  Government  expenses.  Besides  this,  we 
drank  last  year  nearly  32,000,000  barrels 
of  beer,  or,  to  be  a  little  more  exact,  12,785,- 
169,200  glasses,  which  represents  an 
expenditure  for  this  species  of  Teutonic 
hilarity  of  over  $617,000,000,  which  means 
an  average  of  $10  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  whole  population.  Then  we 
spent  last  year  nearly  $254,000,000  for  cigars 
and  cheroots,  and  over  $22,000,000  for 
cigarettes.  Of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  we  consumed  about  280,000,000 
pounds,  for  which  we  paid  $139,663,036. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  ih.Q  Atlanta 
Constittttioti  says : 

"Altogether,  not  taking  stock  of  the 
money  we  expend  for  champagne,  whose 
sparkling  bubbles  burst  about  the  brimming 
goblet,  and  the  other  imported  and  native 
wines  Avhich  drive  away  carking  care,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  spend  annually 
for  drink  and  tobacco  the  almost  incompre- 
hensible sum  of  $1,641,903,460. 

"The  mind  is  incapable  of  grasping  the 
largeness  of  the  total,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  is  more  than  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  United  States;  that  is,  $27 
per  head  more  than  the  per  capita  circula- 
tion ;  that  it  proves  that  the  head  of  every 
family,  supposing  he  handles  the  purse 
strings,  pays  out  $195  annually  for  drink 
and  tobacco,  and  that  every  dollar  in  the 
United  States  goes  each  year  over  the  bar 
or  the  counter  of  some  tobacconist,  some 
idea  of  its  magnitude  can  be  obtained." 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  exists 
some  subtle  and  undiscovered  reason  why 
the  people  should  not  take  on  some  slight 
spirit  of  thrift  and  go  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  vilest  roads  and  streets  that 
ever  cursed  an  intelligent  republic,  but 
whatever  that  reason  may  be,  it  certainly 
has  no  foundation  in  the  oft-repeated  com- 
plaint "hard  times  and  the  people  can't 
afford  it."  42 
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Shoppell's  Modern  Houses  (No.  40).  The 
Co-operative  Building  Plan  Association,  63 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Shoppell's 
plans  have  acquired  a  fame  in  every  thriv- 
ing community  throughout  the  land,  and 
thousands  of  cottages  and  mansions  owe 
their  beauty  and  convenience  to  the  excel- 
lent designs  shown  in  the  various  Shoppell 
publications.  In  the  present  book  the  author 
has  presented  a  work  which,  in  some 
respects,  surpasses  any  other  in  the  series. 
It  contains  the  plans  and  prospective  views 
of  "Fifty  Favorites,"  selected  from  the 
nine  thousand  houses  built  from  the  Shop- 
pell plans;  and  also  twenty  other  designs 
(ten  of  them  city  houses)  and  four  stables. 
Estimates  are  given  of  the  cost  of  houses 
built  on  these  various  designs,  and  two  of 
the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  book  are 
given  up  to  an  illustrated  article  entitled, 
"A  Modern  Kitchen,"  by  that  culinary 
genius,  Maria  Parloa.  The  designs  shown 
in  the  book  are  well  selected,  and  represent 
houses  varying  in  price  from  a  few  hundred 
to  several  thousand  dollars,  while  the  price 
(fifty  cents)  places  it  easily  within  the  reach 
of  every  person  who  aspires  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  cozy  and  handsome  home. 
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The  Ice  Crop.  How  to  Harvest,  Ship 
and  Use  Ice.  A  Complete  Practical  Treat- 
ise for  Farmers,  Dairymen,  Ice  Dealers, 
Produce  Shippers,  Meat  Packers,  and 
others.  By  Theron  L.  Hiles.  (New  York: 
Orange  Judd  Company,  1893.)  In  these  days 
of  invention  and  economy,  every  person 
uses  ice  or  products  preserved  by  ice.  The 
health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
civilized  world  are  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  results  directly  dependent  upon  well 
controlled  refrigeration,  that  this  volume  is 
of  great  importance  to  every  reader.  Cold 
storage,  secured  by  ice,  is  in  use  all  over  this 
country  in  the  home  and  the  market,  for 
preserving  food  products.  Good  health  is 
the  best  doctor,  and  the  more  generous  liv- 
ing which  cold  storage  makes  possible  is  a 
precursor  of  health.  In  sickness  a  supply 
of  ice  and  cooled  viands  is  often  beyond 


price.  Ice  is  a  necessity  to  health  and  com- 
fort, and  as  it  can  be  readily  secured  in 
nearly  all  communities  within  the  frost  belt, 
by  either  personal  or  co-operative  effort,  no 
farmer  need  be  without  ice  if  he  will  follow 
the  plans  suggested  in  this  excellent  vol- 
ume, which  is  the  only  published  book 
on  the  practical  phases  of  the  ice  crop. 
Price,  $1. 


Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements.  By  Q. 
A.  Gillmore,  A.  M.  (New  York;  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company).  The  publishers  an- 
nounce the  eighth  appearance  of  General 
Gillmore's  excellent  treatise  on  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  streets  and  pavements. 
This  useful  little  book  has  already  found  its 
way  into  the  libraries  of  thousands  of  engi- 
neers and  road-makers,  and  has  been,  per- 
haps, more  widely  used  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence in  America  than  has  any  other  similar 
treatise.  The  concluding  chapter  on  tram- 
ways and  street  railways  is  in  some  ways, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  out  of  date ;  but,  with  this 
unimportant  exception.  General  Gillmore's 
work  holds  its  original  value,  and  will,  for 
many  years,  rank  high  among  the  works 
which  have  been  attempted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  practical  road-makers.  It  is  quite 
fully  illustrated,  and  the  text  and  tables 
have  been  prepared  with  evident  care  and 
good  judgment.     Price,  $2.50. 

Notes  on  the  Testing  and  Use  of 
Hydraulic  Cement.  By  Fred  P.  Spalding, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at 
Cjrnell  University.  (Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Andrus 
&  Church,  1893).  Professor  Spalding's 
little  book  supplies  four  chapters  of  timely 
reading.  There  isno  important  material  used 
in  'the  construction  of  permanent  work  so 
generally  used  and  so  meagerly  understood 
as  hydraulic  cement.  Professor  Spalding 
announces  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
attempted  to  treat  of  the  general  proper- 
ties and  characteristics  of  hydraulic  cement, 
its  behavior  under  common  conditions  and 
the  various  tests  which  are  applied  to  it, 
both  in  actual  practice  and  in  laboratory 
work.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  well 
accomplished,  and  in  the  library  of  every 
civil  engineer  this  little  book  should  have  a 
place  to  welcome  it.  43 


"  Good  Roads  and  How  to  Make  Them  " 
is  the  title  of  a  handsomely  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages  just  issued  by 
the  American  Road  Machine  Company,  of 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.  The  officers  of  this 
company  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public 
for  the  public  spirit  which  has  impelled 
them  to  issue  this  little  pamphlet.  It  has, 
of  course,  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  but  its  pages 
are  by  no  means  devoted  to  the  exclusive 
advertising  of  the  company's  business.  It 
is  largely  instructive  both  as  to  the  benefits 
of  improved  roads  and  the  practical  methods 
of  making  them.  The  pamphlet  contains 
brief  chapters  bearing  titles  "To  the  Road 
Makers  of  America,"  "  Some  History  on 
Roads,"  "  How  to  Make  Good  Dirt  Roads." 
"Location  and  Construction,"  "Machinery 
for  Dirt  Roads"  and  "Stone  Road  Con- 
struction . "  We  presume  a  copy  can  be  had 
by  addressing  the  office  of  the  company  at 
the  address  given  above. 

The  Overman  Wheel  Company  will  open 
three  new  branch  houses  and  distributing 
departments,  one  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  These,  with  the  branches  in 
Boston,  Washington,  Denver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  thoroughly  cover  the  country. 
The  Overman  Company  in  announcing  their 
prices  for  the  coming  season,  $125,  have  met 
the  popular  demand,  and  did  much  toward 
settling  one  of  the  most  agitated  questions 
that  has  ever  arisen  in  the  cycle  trade. 
Their  four  principal  wheels  for  '94  will  be 
the  Victor  Model  D,  low  frame;  Victor 
Model  D,  high  frame;  the  high  frame 
"  Flyer."  The  frame  of  the  Model  D  will  be 
single  diamond  of  Manesmann  spiral  steel 
tubing,  with  long  steering  head,  all  connec- 
tions steel  forgings  ;  wheels  28  inches,  tires 
2  inches.  Victor  pneumatic,  i^  inch  Victor 
"Arch;"  handlebars  raised  or  dropped  as 
desired ;  weight  all  on,  brake,  guards,  etc. , 
33  pounds.  The  Victor  Flyer  will  weigh  28 
pounds  with  specifications  the  same  as 
Model  D,  except  no  brake,  guards,  coasters, 


and  adjustable  spring  post  only  when  especi- 
ally ordered.  The  Victoria  Model,  lighter 
and  improved,  will  weigh  34  pounds.  Each 
machine  is  supplied  with  tools,  pump,  repair 
outfit  and  one  extra  inner  tube. 


CusHMAN  &  Denison,  who  have  taken 
space  No.  100  at  the  New  York  Cycle  Show, 
will  place  on  view  their  World's  Fair  exhibit. 
Although  many  oilers  were  shown  at 
Chicago,  the  "Perfect"  was  the  only  one 
that  received  the  medal.  This  firm  will 
also  show  a  full  line  of  oiler  and  pump 
holders,  as  well  as  their  new  "Star"  oiler, 
which  they  claim  is  second  only  to  the 
' '  Perfect. " 


For  1894  the  Western  Wheel  Works  will 
offer  the  public  an  entirely  new  line  of 
bicycles  known  as  "  Crescents."  There  will 
be  two  24-inch  machines  for  girls  and  boys 
listing  at  $40,  two  26-inch  machines  for 
misses  and  youths  listing  at  $50,  and  two  28- 
inch  machines  for  ladies  and  men  listing  at 
$75.  All  of  their  machines  will  be  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tires.  They  will  also  make  two 
28-inch  wheels  for  ladies  and  men  fitted  with 
the  Hartford  Clincher  Tires,  which  will  list 
at  $90,  as  well  as  the  two  well-known  Juve- 
nile wheel';,  the  boys'  Junior  and  Pet.  The 
former  will  be  made  of  diamond  frame  and 
closedhead  with  cushion  tires,  listing  at  $25, 
and  the  Pet  will  be  much  improved  with 
tangent  spokes,  listing  at  $20.  Their  models 
have  been  completely  changed.  The  men's 
wheel  is  a  high  diamond  frame,  and  the 
ladies'  a  double  straight  frame.  The  wheels 
will  be  fitted  with  removable  sprockets  and 
dust-proof  adjustable  cones.  One  of  the 
special  features  will  be  their  chain  adjust- 
ment and  the  method  of  joining  the  rear 
part  to  the  frame. 

The  Hartford  Cycle  Company  announces 
its  prices  for  '94  as  follows:  Men's  and 
Ladies'  Light  Roadsters,  $roo;  Men's  and 
Ladies'  Full  Roadsters,  $85  ;  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Light  Roadsters,  $75.  44 
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OKNTON,    OHIO. 
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PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


The  HflHHisBUHG  DoaWe  Engine  Hoad  HoUeF 


Not  only  a  Roller  but  a  ROAD  MACHINE 


10, 12, 15  and  20 
Tons  Weight 


lot  How  Cheap,  bnt  How  Good.    No-wln  use  In  nearly  one  hnnrtred  cities  and  towns  m   United  States    Send  tor 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Manufartiired  by  HARRISBUR6  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Belling  Agents,  W.  K.  FLEMING  &  C<».,  New  York  &  New  Enerlaiul.    New  York  .)mce,  Miiilaiifi  Express  B'd',*.   Boston  Offlco 
MO    Atlantic  Avenue,  Walter  W.  Jones,  Manager.      F.   E.    BAILEY,    PhUadclpUia,   24   S.   Tib  Street,   BuUdera'    Exchanga, 
H.  E.  BALDWIN,  Cincumati,  Perixt  B'd'g,  6th  and  Race  Sts. 


JOHN  N.  OSTROM 

1^  j  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

j  Western  Soc.  of  Engineers 


Bridge 


Engineer 


East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Strain  Sheets,  Estimates,  Details 
Inspection,  Erection. 

BRIDGE  SUPERSTRUCTURE  AND  SUBSTRUCTURE, 
VIADUCTS,  ROOFS,  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND 
STEEL   RAILS 

Surveys  for  Locating  Substructures 
OF  All  Kinds  Executed  Promptly 

Soundings  and  Borings  for  Bridges 
AND  Other  Foundations 

PHOTOGRAPHIC     REPORTS 
ON    FIELD    WORK      .... 

Estimates  Furnished  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Application 


The  Faml  Foandry  and  JWaehine  Go.,flnsonia,  Gonn. 

THE  FARREL  &,  MARSDEN  CRUSHER,  the  standard  machine  for  road  metal;  with 
or  without  screen,  mounted  or  unmounted;  ten  sizes.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  list    of  cities,    towns,    contractors    and    individuals  using    this    machine. 

S.  C.  NIGHTINGALE  &  CHILDS,  134  PEARL  STREET,  BOSTON 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Farrel  &  Marsden  Stone  Crusher,  and  Contractors  for 

Complete  piacaflam  toad  Boildii  Plants.   iJ?LTs?;?n\ffnrw7/oraS*d^';et^^^^^ 

Drills,  Etc.    Horse  and  St^sam  Boad  Boilers,  Engines  and  Boilers. 

Competent  Engineer  furnished  for  locating  and  advising.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Wilson  Myers  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  have  met  the  popular  demand  in  the 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  their  wheels.  They 
are  making  several  distinct  patterns  in  their 
1894  models.  The  "  Bogie  Men"  Track 
Racer,  weight  19  pounds,  $140.  The  1894 
Scorcher,  weight  28^  pounds,  $125.  The 
1894  Roadster,  weight  35  pounds,  $125. 
1893  Ladies'  Model,  weight  33  and  37  pounds, 
$125.  1893  Road  Scorcher,  weight  31 
pounds,  $110.  Hummer  Scorcher,  weight 
32  pounds,  $100.  Hummer  Roadster,  weight 
38  pounds,  $90.  The  machines  are  quoted 
as  all  on,  and  can  be  made  three  pounds 
lighter  by  removing  the  mud  guards  and 
brakes.  They  have  two  models  of  Hummer 
safeties,  which  are  placed  at  figures  within 
the  reach  of  riders  of  limited  means.  The 
"Liberty  Detachable  Pneumatic  Tire,"  in 
new  form,  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
many  now  on  the  market,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  require  air  pressure  to  hold  it  on 
the  rim,  nor  can  it  creep.  The  new  combi- 
nation pedal  will  certainly  prove  an  attrac- 
tion, as  they  claim  it  can  be  changed  from  the 
rubber  pedal  to  a  rat  trap  style  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  virtually  amounts  to  having 
two  pairs  of  pedals  on  each  "Liberty" 
machine.  The  Liberty  patented  hub,  which 
has  proven  such  a  success  in  the  past,  will 
be  used  on  all  Liberty  wheels.  This  com- 
pany will  build  their  frames  in  two  heights, 
for  short  andtall  riders,  also  make  two  styles 
of  handle  bars  providing  for  the  scorcher  and 
the  rider  who  prefers  to  sit  erect.  Their 
catalogue  is  very  interesting  and  well  worth 
reading. 


It  is  reported  that  Morgan  &  Wright 
intend  to  rigidly  enforce  their  rights  against 
infringements.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
charged  with  infringing  that  the  patents  in 
question  covered  processes  only.  This 
appears  to  be  a  wrong  idea ;  their  tires  are 
covered  by  six  patents  relating  to  the  process 
of  manufacture  ;  the  tire  as  an  article  of 
manufacture,  and  the  inner  tube  and  valve. 
Morgan  &  Wright  make  only  one  quality  of 
tire.  All  their  tires  bear  their  name  and 
patent  dates  in  raised  letters  on  the  side  of 
casing,  and  are  guaranteed. 

ScHovERLiNG,  Daly  &  Gales  State  they 
will  sell  their  well-known  Humber  safeties 
at  the  following  prices :  No.  3  Humber  Racer, 


$180;  No.  3  Humber  Roadster,  $175;  No.  5 
Humber  Roadster,  26  pounds,  $160;  also  33 
pounds,  at  $150;  Humber  Model  No.  14, 
30  and  38  pounds,  $125;  Ladies'  Humber,  30 
pounds,  $175,  with  Carter's  Gear  Case.  The 
Gales  safeties  will  prove  an  attraction  from 
the  style,  finish  and  prices.  The  36  pound 
wheel  is  listed  at  I85,  the  50  pound  wheel  at 
$100.  The  above  will  be  their  leaders,  as 
they  claim  they  are  just  as  good  as  high 
grade  cycles.  A  full  line  of  the  Eagle 
Bicycle  Manufacturing  Company's  stock  is 
shown  by  them.  Also  the  Gotham,  for 
boys,  24  and  26-inch  wheels,  at  $42.50  and 
$55,  with  full  diamond  frame. 


The  Chinnock  patent  mechanically 
fastened  pneumatic  tire  will  probably  be  a 
favorite.  It  is  held  on  the  rim  by  four 
patent  stops  and  clamps  which  hold  the  tire 
when  deflated.  It  requires  no  special  tools 
to  take  the  cover  from  the  rim  to  repair  the 
inner  tube  when  punctured.  The  soft  rub- 
ber bead  running  around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  cover  and  fitting  in  the  flange  of  the  rim 
is  used  for  the  packing  of  the  joint  between 
the  shoe  and  rim,  which  makes  it  positively 
mud  and  water  proof.  There  is  no  stretch- 
ing of  the  shoe,  as  the  rubber  bead  takes  all 
the  strain  from  the  fabric  in  the  shoe,  audit 
is  always  easy  to  attach  and  detach  from  the 
rim.  E.  H.  Alcott,  of  New  York,  is  the  gen- 
eral manager  for  these  tires,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  will  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  trade  in  any  quantity. 


The  New  Departure  Bell  Company  have 
made  a  new  form  of  lock  clamp,  adjustable 
to  any  handle  bar.  The  bells  for  this  season 
will  be  lighter  and  stronger.  The  ' '  Double- 
ounce  "  or  feather  weight  bell  will  be  one 
of  their  leaders  for  '94. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Limited,  leaving  New  York  9  A.  M.,  and  the 
fast  Express  leaving  at  7.30  P.  M.,  for  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis,  are  now  equipped 
with  a  complete  dining  car  service,  built 
expressly  for  these  trains  by  the  Pullman 
Company.  Pullman  Dining  Cars  are  also 
attached  to  Royal  Blue  Line  trains,  leaving 
New  York  9  and  11.30  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M., 
for  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
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ROADS  AND  STREETS. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  —Tyrone.  —  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  will  be  paved  with  vitrified  brick  at  a  cost 
of  $2.18  per  square  yard,  and  70  cents  per  lineal 
foot  for  curbing-. 

Lancaster.— Franklin  Street  will  be  paved  with 
brick. 

ILLINOIS.— MOLINE.— Third  Avenue,  13th,  i6th, 
18th  and  15th  Streets  will  soon  be  paved  by  order 
of  the  city  council. 

JERSEVVILLE.— State  and  Pearl  Streets  will  be 
paved  with  vitrified  brick  by  order  of  the  mayor 
and  city  council. 

Bloomington.— Contracts  will  soon  be  let  for 
10,000  lineal  feet  of  stone  curbing  and  for  24,000 
square  yards  of  brick  pavement.  Proposals  are  to 
be  sent  to  W.  P.  Butler,  city  engineer. 

OHIO.— Pleasant  Ridge.— Cypress  Avenue  will 
be  recurbed  and  macadamized,  and  sealed  bids 
are  to  be  sent  to  J.  M.  Harper,  Ninth  and  Plum 
Streets,  Cincinnati. 

Norwood.— Sealed  proposals  are  to  be  sent  to  J. 
M.  Harper,  Ninth  and  Plum  Streets,  Cincinnati, 
for  macadamizing  the  road  bed  of  Elm  Avenue. 

Cleveland.— The  construction  of  a  boulevard 
between  Wade  and  Gordon  Parks  is  being  contem- 
plated. 

Toledo.— Washington  Street  from  Collingwood 
Avenue  to  Lawrence  Avenue  will  be  paved  with 
vitrified  brick. 

VOUNGSTOWN.— Contracts  for  improving,  by 
grading  the  following  streets,  were  awarded  as 
follows:  Railroad  Street,  John  Kane;  Worthington 
Street,  M.  Horan;  Broadway   Street,  Silas   Shook. 

Dayton.— It  is  contemplated  to  pave  Eaton  Pike 
with  asphalt  pavement  six  miles  in  length. 

NEW  YORK.— Buffalo.— The  department  of 
public  works  will  receive  bids  for  ten  contracts 
for  paving  with  asphalt,  Medina  blocks  and  brick. 

MiDDLETOWN.— North  Street  will  be  repaved 
next  Spring.  The  material  has  not  been  fully 
decided  upon  as  yet,  but  the  choice  lies  between 
asphaltic  blocks  and  vitrified  brick. 

North  Tonavvanda.  —  The  Shale  Brick 
Exchange,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  lurni.shing  the  brick  for  the  complex 
tion  of  Oliver  Street. 

New  York  City.— Bids  are  to  be  opened  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  for  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  River 
Speedway  at  150th  Street  to  High  Bridge.  The 
estimated  cost  is  S ',000,000  and  this  work  must  be 
finished  in  375   working  days. 

CONNECTICUT.— Windsor. -Spring  Street  will 
Ije  macadamized  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000. 

Norwich. — Apermanent  stone  road  will  be  con- 
structed, and  $8,000  has  been  devoted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

MISSOURI.— Kansas  City.— Grand  Avenue  will 
be  repaved  between  Ninth  and  Twentieth  Streets. 

KENTUCKY. -Lexington.— Five  streets  are  to 


be  paved  with  brick,  and  plans  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  work. 

MICHIGAN.— Grand  Rapids.  —  The  common 
council  have  ordered  gravel  roadways  with  cobble 
stone  gutters  for  the  following  streets:  Fremont 
Street,  from  Walker  Avenue  to  Eleventh  Street; 
Griggs  Avenue,  from  South  Division  Street  to 
Beecham  Street. 

Ionia. — A  final  estimate  of  the  new  pavement 
places  the  total  cost  at  $10,363.17. 

Cadillac. — Simms  Street  will  make  one  of  the 
finest  driveways  when  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments are  completed. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— Newport.— Plans  are  being 
discussed  by  the  committee  on  public  improve- 
ments for  constructing  a  boulevard  around  the 
city  which  will  follow  the  ocean,  bay  and  harbor 
as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
easy  approach  to  historical  points. 

INDIANA.— Indianapolis.— The  department  of 
public  works  will  receive  bids  for  eight  con- 
tracts for  grading  and  graveling. 

TEXAS.— Waco.— The  council  is  considering  a 
proposition  for  grading  and  paving  ten  miles  of 
streets  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $80,000. 

$jo,ooo  worth  of  bonds  will  be  issued  for  six 
miles  of  streets  to  be  graded  and  paved. 


SEWERS. 

NEW  YORK.— Oswego.- A  new  system  of 
sewers  is  to  be  constructed  next  Spring. 

Ole.\N. — Outlet  sewers  are  to  be  constructed. 

Syracuse. — 1,250  lineal  feet  of  18-inch,  and  1,280 
lineal  feet  of  15-inch  tiled  sewers  will  be  laid  in 
Midland  Avenue,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,600. 

Hamburg. — It  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  for 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  system 
of  sewers. 

Jamestown.— W.  B.  Landreth,  city  engineer, 
will  receive  bids  for  67,000  feet  of  8  to  18-inch  pipe 
sewers,  average  cut  12  feet. 

Whitestone.— The  village  clerk  has  been 
directed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  several  branch 
sewers. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Kittanning.— The  citizens 
voted  to  increase  the  borough  indebtedness  to 
$30,000,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new 
sewerage  system. 

Brushton. — It  is  proposed  to  construct  sewers 
in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  system  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $12,000. 

Reading.— It  is  expected  that  $50,000  will  be 
appropriated  for  a  sewerage  pumping  station. 

Lebanon. — The  highway  committee  will  receive 
bids  for  the  laying  of  a  sewer  in  Seventh  Street. 

Germantown. — $11,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  completion  of  two  sections  of  the  Win- 
shocking  sewer,  and  $6,000  for  a  main  sewer  at  Bar» 
clay  Street. 

NEW  JERSEY.  -Paterson.— The  board  of  pub- 
lic works  has  authorized  the  clerk  to  adverlise  the 


HAVING 


AS    A    DAILY    COMFORT-BRINGING 

EXERCISE 

SHAVING 

CAN   BE    MADE  THE  REFRESHING 
ENJOYABLE  PART  OF  THE 
MORNING   TOILET 

The  soft,  creamy  lather  produced  by 

WILLIAMS'  Shaving  Stick  is  so 
cooling,  so  softening  to  the  beard,  so 
comforting  to  the  face  that  it  is  an 
actual  pleasure  to  apply  it. 


WILLIAMS' 


Williams'  Shaving  Stick. 

BE    SURE    YOU    GET 

Each  stick  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  case,  strong,  compact,  attractive.    Ask  your  Druggist 

for  WILLIAMS'      If  he  does  not  have  it,  do  not  let  him  foist  some  inferior 

substitute  upoA  you,  but  send  25  cents  in  stamps  to  us  and  receive  a 

genuine  WILLIAMS'    SH  AVI  NG    STICK,  by  return  mail, 

postpaid.     Address 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury.  Ct.,  U.  S.  A, 

For  over  Half  a  Century  makers  of  Fine  Shaving  Soaps 
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Built  to  Ride" 
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QiVES  YOU  A  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
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Wo  BiGjjCle  Co. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO, 
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Dz^uptless"' 


''Imitators  Never  Rise  Above  Mediocrity" 

(AN    EXCERPT    FROM    OUR   CATALOGUE) 

: :     : :     Infringers  ultimately  plunge  into  oblivion 

MIGHT  APPROPRIATELY  BE  ADDED .^Mk. 


We  Abide  By  Our  Promises 


AND 


Promise  Naught  But  What  We  Can  Fulfill 


We  will  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  MANUFACTURER,  DEALER 
AND  RIDER  during  the  ensuing  season    with 

He  Jlorpn  8  Wilam  Paiem  Pneimiailc  Tire 

A  tire  which  has  passed  the  experimental  period. 

A  tire  which  is  made  right  and  sold  right. 

A  tire  which  has  deservedly  received  more  encomiums  than  all  others 

combined. 
A  tire  which  has  been  subjected   to   more  severe   tests   than   any   three 

makes  of  tires  upon  the  market. 

An  Economical^  Serviceable,  Guaranteed  Tire 

BUPflNTEED  ^y  a  SDPBflliTEE  tQat  |}ORB|l|(TEES 

Catalogue  contains  wholesome  and    instructive  information 

Purchasers  of  these  tires  should  see  that  our  firm  name  and  patent  dates 

are  on  the    sides    of   tires.     All    others    are    imitations    or 

infringements,   usually  the  latter. 

Full    information    regarding   our   patents   can   be  had    by  writing  us 


lUOHGflll  &  HIRIGHT, 


331-339  W.  Lake  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL.--*- 
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board's   intention    to  build   sewers  in  Lj-nn  and 
Main  Streets. 

HOBOKEN.— The  city  was  authorized  last  Winter 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  sewers  to 
relieve  the  low  lands.  The  main  sewer  will  be  of 
brick  30  X  45  inches,  and  42  inch  cast  iron  pipe. 

Newark.— Bids  are  asked  for  a  15-inch  pipe 
sewer  in  Warren  Place. 

Orange. — A  new  sewerage  system  is  contem- 
plated. 

INDIANA.— JEFFERSONVILLE.— An  appropria- 
tion has  been  applied  for  to  build  a  sewer  on  Meigs 
Avenue  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Richmond. — Bids  are  invited  for  30,000 lineal  feet 
of  vitrified  pipe  sewer,  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Brightwood. — 1,500  feet  of  egg-shaped  brick 
sewer,  30  x  40  inches,  will  be  constructed  in  the 
Spring. 

Indianapolis.— A  local  sewer  will  be  con- 
structed along  Pennsylvania  Street,  beginning  at 
the  main  sewer  in  South  Street,  and  extending 
south  867  lineal  feet;  a  local  sewer  beginning  at 
nth  Street,  and  extending  south  to  Seventh,  where 
it  will  divide,  one  branch  running  west  to  Alabama 
Street,  thence  south  to  Home  Avenue,  and  the 
other  extending  east  to  New  Jersey  Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  —  LAWRENCE.  —  $50,000 
worth  of  bonds  will  be  issued  for  an  extension  of 
the  sewerage  system. 

Taunton. — $3,650  has  been  appropriated  for  a  12- 
inch  pipe  sewer  on  Bryant  and  Sumner  Streets. 

Winchester.— Plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
local  system  of  sewers.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$  100,000. 

Plymouth.— $15,000  will  be  issued  in  bonds  for 
the  proposed  new  sewerage  system. 

OHIO.— YdUN'GSTOWN. —Bids  are  invited  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  on  Wood  Street  and  Arling- 
ton Avenue. 

Cincinnati. — A  trunk  sewer  and  drains  will  be 
constructed  in  Badgeley  Run,  bids  for  which  will 
be  received. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  sewer  for  Carthage 
Pike  to  drain  Corryville,  Clifton  and  Avondale; 
also  for  one  in  Boldface  Creek  to  drain  West  Price 
Hill. 

Bids  will  be  received  for  paving  three  streets 
with  brick.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  pro- 
posed for  macadamizing  streets  in  the  suburbs. 

Bucvrus.— Bids  are  asked  for  constructing  cer- 
tain sewers.    W.  A.  Blicke,  city  clerk. 

Hamilton.  —  A  petition  has  been  prepared 
urging  the  construction  of  a  system  of  sewers  to 
be  commenced  at  once. 

Cleveland. — It  is  contemplated  to  build  a  sewer 
extending  from  St.  Clair  Street  along  Gordon 
Park  Avenue  to  the  lake. 

ILLINOIS  —Champaign.— The  combined  sys- 
tem has  been  recommended,  the  estimated  cost 
being  as  follows:  Outlet  sewer,  $16,000;  three  acres 
of  filter  beds,  $9,000;   16  miles  of  sewers,  $64,000. 

AUROR.a. — It  is  reported  that  bids  for  a  sewer  in 
Hazel  Avenue  and  Sims  Street  may  be  rejected, 
and  the  work  readvertised. 

IOWA.— BOONE.— Bids  will  soon  be  asked  for 
constructing  twenty-five  miles  of  6  to  18-inch 
sewers. 

MISSOURI.— St.  Joseph.— Sewers  will  be  con- 
structed in  district  No.  4  with  laterals  and  all  other 


appurtenances  required  to  make  them  efficient  and 
complete. 

MICHIGAN.— Grand  Rapids,— Short  lines  of 
sewers  will  be  constructed  as  follows:  South  Col- 
lege Avenue,  from  Mills  to  Thomas  Street;  Will- 
iam Street,  Stocking  Street  and  Butterworth 
Avenue. 

WISCONSIN.— Milwaukee.— Bids  will  be  asked 
for  6  and  lo-foot  sewers  at  Bay  View. 


BRIDGES. 

MINNESOTA.— St.  Cloud.— The  estimated  cost 
of  a  new  steel  bridge  which  is  to  replace  the 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  this 
point  will  be  $45,000. 

Connor's  Point.— A  combination  bridge  will  be 
constructed  over  the  St.  Louis  River  between 
Rice's  and  this  point. 

NEW  YORK.— New  York  City.— Plans  have 
been  prepared  to  connect  Willis  Avenue,by  means 
of  a  bridge  and  viaduct  across  the  Harlem  River, 
with  First  Avenue  at  125th  Street.  The  estimated 
cost  will  be  $2,000,000. 

MISSOURI.— Jefferson  City.— $40,000  has  been 
appropriated  to  construct  a  wagon  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River. 

OHIO.  —Cleveland.— Bids  are  asked  for  rebuild- 
ing the  Petrie  Street  bridge  with  a  steel  and  iron 
superstructure,  with  the  necessary  foundations 
and  abutments.  Also  for  an  earth  embankment  in 
place  of  a  steel  and  iron  structure. 

Tuscarawas. — A  new  bridge  is  to  replace  the 
old  wooden  bridge  crossing  the  Tuscarawas  River 
at  this  point,  which  was  burned  on  the  15th  of 
December.  The  estimated  cost  will  be  $30,000  or 
$40,000. 

Kenton. — A  bridge  103  feet  long,  with  pin  cen- 
ters, a  24  foot  roadway,  and  a  6-foot  sidewalk  on 
each  side,  will  be  built  across  the  Scioto  River  on 
Main  Street.  Sealed  proposals  will  be  received 
for  this  work. 

ALABAMA.— Mobile.— Bids  will  soon  be  asked 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  Three-^Iile 
Creek,  which  is  to  cost  about  $8, 000.  T.  W.  Nichol, 
engineer. 

TENNESSEE.— Chattanooga.— It  is  stated  by 
the  Press  that  the  Chattanooga  Company,  Limited, 
will  soon  begin  work  on  a  new  bridge  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River  at  this  point  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  $750,000. 

WASHINGTON.— Tacoma.  —  A  new  bridge 
which  will  cost  $5,500  will  be  constructed  across 
Union  Avenue.  Its  length  will  ba  620,000  feet; 
width  60  feet,  and  greatest  depth  155  feet.  This 
structure  will  require  500,000  feet  of  lumber. 

WISCONSIN.— Milwaukee.— A  new  bridge  to 
cross  the  Kinnickinnick  River  at  Potter  Avenue,  is 
to  be  constructed  by  order  of  the  board  of  public 
works. 

MASS ACHUSETTS.— Boston.  —The  aldermen 
have  voted  to  order  the  construction  of  a  subway 
under  Tremont  Street  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  This  work  was  authorized  by  the  last 
legislature,  and  will  consist  of  a  trench  14  or  15  feet 
deep,  and  wide  enough  for  four  parallel  street  rail- 
way tracks,  and  covered  over  with  a  roof  upon 
which  the  pavement  will  be  laid. 


WHICH    ACCOUNTS  FOR  IT. 

Mrs.  Lafferty  (visitor) — Your  daughter 
has  a  foine  touch,  Mrs.  Moriarty. 

Mrs.  M. — Yes;  so  they  do  be  tellin'  me, 
an'  sure  'tis  no  wonther,  for  she  loves  the 
pianny,  an'  never  tires  of  it;  she  has  a 
great  tasthe  for  moosic,  but  thin  that's  only 
natural,  fer  her  gran'father  had  his  skull 
laid  open  wid  a  cornet  at  a  timperance 
picnic ! — Brooklyn  Life. 


THE  THREE  TAILORS. 

Three  tailors — an  Englishman,  Welch- 
man  and  Irishman — were  bragging  of  their 
attainments  in  their  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

Says  the  Englishman — Why,  if  a  man 
happened  to  be  walking  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  I  could  take  his  measure  at  a 
glance. 

Says  Taffy — That's  nothing.  If  I  was 
only  to  see  the  tip  of  his  shoulter  coming 
roundt  the  corner  I  could  measure  him, 
look  you. 

Pat — Och,  by  the  powers !  Show  us  the 
corner  he  wint  round,  and  Oi'd  fit  him. — 
Plymouth  {England)  Western  Figaro. 


IN    SCHOOL. 

"  How  many  mills  make  a  cent,  Johnny  ?" 
"None  of  'em,"  returned  Johnny.     "Pa 

says  they're  all  losin'  money." — Burnhatti 

&^  Phillips'  Fashion  Review. 


CLASS  IN   GRAMMAR. 

Teacher — Parse  the  sentence,  "  Yucatan 
is  a  peninsula." 

Pupil  (who  never  could  understand  gram- 
mar, anyhow) — Yucatan  is  a  proper  noun, 
nom'tive  case,  second  person  singular 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 


"  First  person  Icatan,  second  person 
Yucatan,  third  person  Hecatan;  plural,  first 
person  Wecatan,  second  per  " 

"Go  to  your  seat ! " — Chicago  Tribtoie. 

Sleepy  Citizen — What  do  you  want  in 
my  house  ? 

Burglar  —  (presenting  gun)  —  I  want 
money. 

Sleepy  Citizen — Good  Lordl  Give  us  your 
hand.     So  do  I. — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

"  Waiter,  it's  almost  half  an  hour  since  I 
ordered  that  turtle  soup  !" 

Waiter — Sorry,  sir,  but  you  know  how 
slow  turtles  are. — Fligende  Blaetter. 


Salvationist — If  you  swear  at  those 
horses  you'll  never  get  to  heaven. 

Jersey  City  Driver — Yes;  an'  if  I  don't 
swear  at  'em,  I  never  get  to  Hoboken. — 
Judge ^ 


KNEW  THEIR  WEAKNESS. 

An  exchange  has  a  story  of  a  wise  son 
who  knows  not  only  his  father,  but  his 
uncle. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  teacher,  "if  your 
father  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  seven  days, 
and  your  Uncle  George  can  do  it  in  nine 
days,  how  long  will  it  take  both  of  them  to 
do  it?" 

"  They'd  never  get  it  done,"  said  Johnny, 
"They'd  sit  down  and  tell  fish  stories." — 
Orange  Co.  Farmer. 

"What's  the  subscription  price  of  your 
new  paper?" 

"Two  dollars  a  year." 

"Is  it  intended  for  any  particular  class 
of  readers  ? " 

"Yes;  it's  for  those  who  have  two  dol- 
lars."— Implemefit  and  Carriage   World. 
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NAT  AND  HIS  BREAK-NECK  HURRY. 

A    postmaster's    race    over    WASHINGTON    COBBLESTONES   IN 
PRE-ASPHALTIC    TIMES. 

OMETiMEs,  amid  all  the  dry  and  dusty 
details  of  the  road  question,  a  bit  of  real 
fun  comes  to  the  surface  that  makes  us 
laugh  and  carries  a  moral  in  favor  of  the 
cause  at  the  same  time.  Everybody  who 
has  read  the  opening-  chapters  of  "Tom 
Sawyer  Abroad "  (by  Huck  Finn,  edited 
by  Mark  Twain)  in  Sf.  Nicholas,  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  description  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Postmaster  Nat  Parsons'  famous  trip  to  Washington ;  and  the 
funniest  part  of  this  story  is  perhaps  that  which  describes 
his  mad  ride  in  a  rickety  hack  over  the  miserable  streets  of 
the  Capitol  City.  To  premise  a  little,  it  appears  that  Tom 
Sawyer  had  seen  many  adventures,  in  one  of  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Huck  Finn,  he  had  set  Darky  Jim  free;  Tom  having  been 
shot  in  the  leg  in  the  operation.  Afterward,  when  Tom  and 
Huck  and  their  colored  friend,  Jim,  had  become  settled  back  to 
routine  life  in  their  little  western  home  town,  their  glories 
served  them  for  a  time  and  made  them  heroes  among  the  home 
keeping  people  of  that  quiet  neighborhood.  But  as  the  months 
wore  on  they  thirsted  for  new  adventures  and  Tom  Sawyer 
became  restless  at  the  idea  of  having  a  competitor  in  Nat  Par- 
sons, the  village  postmaster,  whose  own  adventures  were  re- 
peated in  a  manner  to  make  him  appear  a  formidable  rival. 
So  Tom  became  dissatisfied,  and  Mr.  Huck  Finn  tells  it  in 
the  November  St.    Nicholas  like  this: 

"  Some  called  him  Tom  Sawyer  the  Traveler,  and  that  just 
swelled  him  up  fit  to  bust.  You  see  he  laid  over  me  and  Jim 
considerable,  because  we  only  went  down  the  river  on  a  raft 
and  came  back  by  the  steamboat,  but  Tom  went  by  the  steam- 
boat both  ways.  The  boys  envied  me  and  Jim  a  good  deal,  but 
land!  they  just  knuckled  to  the  dirt  before  TOM. 

"  Well  I  don't  knojjr;  maybe  he  might  have  been  satisfied  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  old  Nat  Parsons,  which  was  postmaster,  and 
powerful  long  and  slim,  and  kind  o'  good-hearted  and  silly,  and 
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bald-headed,  on  account  of  his  age,  and  about  the  talkiest  old 
cretur  I  ever  see.  For  as  much  as  thirty  years  he'd  been  the 
only  man  in  the  village  that  had  a  reputation — I  mean  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  traveler,  and  of  course  he  was  mortal  proud 
of  it,  and  it  was  reckoned  that  in  course  of  that  thirty  years  he 
told  about  that  journey  over  a  million  times  and  enjoyed  it 
every  time.  And  now  comes  along  a  boy  not  quite  fifteeen, 
and  sets  everybody  admiring  and  gawking  over  his  travels,  and 
it  just  give  the  poor  old  man  the  high  strikes.  It  made  him 
sick  to  listen  to  Tom,  and  hear  the  people  say  '  My  land!'  '  Did 
you  ever!'  '  My  goodness  sakes  alive!'  and  all  such  things;  but 
he  couldn't  pull  away  from  it,  any  more  than  a  fly  that's  got  its 


"A  Half  A  Dollar  if  You  git  Me  to  the  Capitol  in  Half  an  Hour 
AND  A  Quarter  Extra  if  You  do  it  in  Twen  ty  Minutes." 

hind  leg  fast  in  the  molasses.  And  always  when  Tom  come  to 
a  rest,  the  poor  old  cretur  would  chip  in  on  his  same  old  travels 
and  work  them  for  all  they  were  worth,  but  they  were  pretty 
faded,  and  didn't  go  for  much,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see.  And 
then  Tom  would  take  another  innings,  and  then  the  old  man 
again — and  so  on,  and  so  on,  for  an  hour  and  more,  each  trying 
to  beat  out  the  other. 

"  You  see,  Parsons'  travels  happened  like  this:  When  he 
first  got  to  be  postmaster  and  was  green  in  the  business,  there 
come  a  letter  for  somebody  he  didn't  know,  and  there  wasn't 
any  such  person  in  the  village.  Well,  Ite  didn't  know  what  to 
do,  nor  how  to  act,  and  there  the  letter  stayed  and  stayed  week 
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in  and  week  out,  till  the  bare  sight  of  it  give  him  a  conniption. 
The  postage  wasn't  paid  on  it,  and  that  was  another  thing  to 
worry  about.  There  wasn't  any  way  to  collect  that  ten  cents, 
and  he  reckon'd  the  Gov'ment  would  hold  him  responsible  for 
it  and  maybe  turn  him  out  besides,  when  they  found  he  hadn't 
collected  it.  Well,  at  last  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  He 
couldn't  sleep  nights,  he  couldn't  eat,  he  was  thinned  down  to 
a  shadder,  yet  he  da'sn't  ask  anybody's  advice,  for  the  very 
person  he  asked  for  advice  might  go  back  on  him  and  let  the 
Gov'ment  know  about  the  letter.  He  had  the  letter  buried 
under  the  floor,  but  that  did  no  good ;  if  he  happened  to  see  a 


"Away  They  Went  A-riphing  and  A-tearing  Over  the  Roughest 
RoAu  a  body  ever  See." 

person  standing  over  the  place  it'd  give  him  the  cold  shivers, 
and  loaded  him  up  with  suspicions,  and  he  would  sit  up  that 
night  till  the  town  was  still  and  dark,  and  then  he  would  sneak 
there  and  get  it  out  and  bury  it  in  another  place.  Of  course 
people  got  to  avoiding  him  and  shaking  their  heads  and  whis- 
pering, because,  the  wav  he  was  looking  and  acting,  they 
judged  he  had  killed  somebody  or  done  something  terrible, 
they  didn't  know  what,  and  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  they 
would've  lynched  him. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  it  got  so  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer;  so   he  made  up  his  mind  to   pull  out  for  Washington, 
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and  just  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing,  not  keeping  back  an  atom, 
and  then  fetch  the  letter  out  and  lay  it  before  the  whole 
Gov'ment,  and  say,  '  Now,  there  she  is — do  with  me  what 
you're  a  mind  to;  though  as  heaven  is  my  judge  I  am  an  inno- 
cent man  and  not  deserving  of  the  full  penalties  of  the  law 
and  leaving  behind  me  a  family  that  must  starve  and  yet 
hadn't  had  a  thing  to  do  with  it,  which  is  the  whole  truth  and  I 
can  swear  to  it. ' 

"  So  he  did  it.  He  had  a  little  wee  bit  of  steamboating,  and 
some  stage-coaching,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  way  was  horseback, 
and  it  took  him  three  weeks  to  get  to  Washington.  He  saw 
lots  of  land  and  lots  of  villages  and  four  cities.      He  was  gone 


"  He  Laid  into  his  Work  for  all  He  was  Worth,  and  Hung 
Tight  to  the  Arm-loops  and  made  his  Legs  Fairly  Fly." 

most  eight  weeks,  and  there  never  was  such  a  proud  man  in 
the  village  as  when  he  got  back.  His  travels  made  him  the 
greatest  man  in  all  that  region,  and  the  most  talked  about;  and 
people  come  from  as  much  as  thirty  miles  back  in  the  country, 
and  from  over  in  the  Illinois  bottoms,  too,  just  to  look  at  him — 
and  there  they'd  stand  and  gawk,  and  he'd  gabble.  You  never 
see  anything  like  it. 

"Well,  there  wasn't  any  way,  now,  to  settle  which  was  the 
greatest  traveler;  some  said  it  was  Nat,  some  said  it  was  Tom. 
Everybody  allowed  that  Nat  had  seen  the  most  longitude,  but 
they  had  to  give  in  that  whatever  Tom  was  short  in  longitude 
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he  had  made  up  in  latitude  and  climate.  It  was  about  a  stand- 
off; so  both  of  them  had  to  whoop  up  their  dangerous  adven- 
tures, and  try  to  get  ahead  that  way.  That  bullet  wound  in 
Tom's  leg  was  a  tough  thing  for  Nat  Parsons  to  buck  against, 
but  he  bucked  the  best  he  could;  and  at  a  disadvantage,  too, 
for  Tom  didn't  set  still  as  he'd  orter  done,  to  be  fair,  but 
always  got  up  and  sauntered  around  and  worked  his  limp  while 
Nat  was  a  painting  up  the  adventure  that  he  had  in  Washing- 
ton; for  Tom  never  let  go  that  limp  when  his  leg  got  well, 
but  practised  it  nights  at  home,  and  kept  it  good  as  new  right 
along. 

"  Nat's  adventure  was  like  this ;  I  don't  know  how  true  it  is ; 
maybe  he  got  it  out  of  a  paper,  or  somewhere,  but  I  will  say 
this  for  him,  thet  he  did\.no^  how  to  tell  it.      He  could  make 


"Nat  Dropped,  all  Tuckered  Out,  and  He  was  all  Dust  and 
Rags  and  Barefooted." 

anybody's  flesh  crawl,  and  he'd  turn  pale  and  hold  his  breath 
when  he  told  it,  and  sometimes  women  and  girls  got  so  faint 
they  couldn't  stick  it  out.  Well,  it  was  this  way,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember: 

"He  come  a-loping  into  Washington,  and  put  up  his  horse  and 
shoved  out  to  the  President's  house  with  hisletter,  and  they  told 
hun  the  President  w^as  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  just  going  to  start 
for  Philadelphia — not  a  minute  to  lose  if  he  w'anted  to  catch 
him.  Nat  'most  dropped,  it  made  him  so  sick.  His  hor.se  was 
put  up,  and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  But  just  then  along 
comes  a  darkey  driving  an  old  ramshackly  hack,  and  he  see  his 
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chance.  He  rushes  out  and  shouts :  '  A  half  a  dollar  if  you 
git  me  to  the  Capitol  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  quarter  extra  if  you 
do  it  in  twenty  minutes!' 

"  '  Done!' says  the  darkey. 

"Nat  he  jumped  in  and  slammed  the  door,  and  away  they 
went,  a-ripping  and  a-tearing  over  the  roughest  road  a  body 
ever  see  and  the  racket  of  it  was  something  awful.  Nat  passed  his 
arms  through  the  loops  and  hung  on  for  life  and  death,  but 
pretty  soon  the  hack  hit  a  rock  and  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  the 
bottom  fell  out,  and  when  it  come  down  Nat's  feet  was  on  the 
ground,  and  he  sees  he  was  in  the  most  desperate  danger  if  he 
couldn't  keep  up  with  the  hack.  He  was  horribly  scared,  but 
he  laid  into  his  work  for  all  he  was  worth  and  hung  tight  to  the 
arm-loops  and  made  his  legs  fairly  fly.  He  yelled  and  shouted 
to  the  driver  to  stop  and  so  did  the  crowds  along  the  street,  for 
they  could  see  his  legs  spinning  along  under  the  coach  and  his 
head  and  shoulders  bobbing  inside,  through  the  windows,  and 
he  was  in  awful  danger ;  but  the  more  they  all  shouted  the  more 
the  nigger  whooped  and  yelled  and  lashed  the  horses  and 
shouted:  'Don't  you  fret,  I's  gwine  to  git  you  dah  in  time, 
boss;  I's  gwine  to  do  it,  sho' !'  for  you  see  he  thought  they  were 
all  hurrying  him  up,  and  of  course  he  couldn't  hear  anything 
for  the  racket  he  was  making.  And  so  they  went  ripping  along, 
and  everybody  just  petrified  to  see  it;  and  when  they  got  to  the 
Capitol  at  last  it  was  the  quickest  trip  that  ever  was  made,  and 
everybody  said  so.  The  horses  laid  down  and  Nat  dropped,  all 
tuckered  out,  and  he  was  all  dust  and  rags  and  barefooted ;  but 
he  was  in  time  and  just  in  time,  and  caught  the  President  and 
give  him  the  letter,  and  everything  was  all  right,  and  the  Pres- 
ident give  him  a  free  pardon  on  the  spot,  and  Nat  giv  the 
nigger  two  extra  quarters  instead  of  one,  because  he  could  see 
that  if  he  hadn't  had  the  hack  he  wouldn't  '  a  '  got  there  in 
time,  nor  anywhere  near  it. 

"  It  was  a  powerful  good  adventure  and  Tom  Sawyer  had  to 
work  his  bullet  wound  mighty  lively  to  hold  his  own  against  it. " 


"Good  Roads  for  December  still  preaches  on  the  good  old 
text  which  its  title  suggests,  and  does  it  well.  It  is  safe  to  say 
this  publication  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  travel 
than  any  other  ever  published  in  this  country.  Its  illustrations 
are  speaking  specimens  of  the  results  of  neglect  and  idleness, 
as  well  as  those  beneficial  from  industry,  good  sense  and  enter- 
prise. The  effects  of  heavy  roads  on  cattle  and  horses  are 
shown  and  fully  described.  It  is  a  good  work  and  should  be  in 
every  farm  and  country  house  as  well  as  on  scientific  tables." — 
Pittsburs  Press. 


THE  STEAM   ROLLER  IN  STREET  AND  ROAD  WORK. 

No  single  item  of  iYivestment  in  the  wliole  category  of  road 
making  machinery  will  pay  a  more  substantial  and  more 
certain  return  to  its  owner  than  a  good  roller,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  true  whether  the  roller  is  operated  by  steam  power  or 
by  horse.  But  when  the  purchase  of  a  roller  is  a  question  which 
presents  itself  to  the  authorities  of  a  town  there  are  generally  sev^- 
eral  points  to  be  considered  before  a  decision  can  be  wisely  arrived 
at.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  figure 
which  represents  tho  first  cost  of  the  machine,  for,  while  a 
horse  roller  may  within  a  reasonable  time  perform  the  task  in 
view,  if  extended  work  is  not  contemplated,  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  steam  roller  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  it  performs  and  considerably  more  expensive  to  operate 
in  accomplishing  the  same  results. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  Good  Roads  two  full  page 
photographic  views  kindly  supplied  us  by  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Com- 
pany, of  Springfield,  O.,  and  representing  a  piece  of  village 
street  work  rapidly  and  economically  accomplished  at  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  Springfield  Steam 
Rollers. 

The  street  is  thirty  feet  wide  and  the  part  repaired  is  about 
five  hundred  feet  long.  Picks  were  put  in  the  wheels  of  the 
roller,  and  the  surface  picked  up,  after  which  a  two-horse  harrow 
was  put  on  to  level  the  street  and  get  it  into  approximate  shape. 
Then  the  picks  were  taken  out  of  the  roller  wheels  and  the 
surface  of  the  street  rolled  until  it  was  perfectly  solid.  The 
whole  operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  its  com- 
pletion occupied  but  five  hours,  and  the  entire  expense,  includ- 
ing fuel,  engineer,  team  and  driver  (for  harrow)  was  only  $4. 50. 
Not  a  pound  of  new  material  was  used  and  the  entire  expense 
of  putting  the  street  in  repair  was  less  than  half  a  cent  per 
front  foot. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  relative  qualities  of  steam 
rollers  and  horse  rollers  for  general  road  work,  Mr.  J.  B.  Cart- 
mell,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Company,  says: 

"  It  is  true  that  a  steam  roller  costs  much  more  than  a  horse 
roller.  The  average  horse  roller  costs  about  five  hundred 
(500)  dollars,  and  the  average  steam  roller  about  thirty-five 
hundred  (3500)  dollars,  but  the  steam  roller  can  be  operated 
for  at  least  four  dollars  a  day  less  than  the  horse  roller.  If  in 
use  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year,  the  saving  in  operat- 
ing would  be  six  hundred  (600)  dollars  per  year  or  20  per  cent, 
on  the   difference  in  cost,    and  the  steam  roller  will  do  at  least 
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four  times  as  much  work  as  the  horse  roller,  besides  doing  it 
three  or  four  times  as  well.  If  this  statement  is  true  it  won't  be 
very  hard  to  prove  that  the  steam  roller  is  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  the  horse  roller,  if  it  takes  a  horse  roller  four  years  to  do 
the  amount  of  work  than  can  be  done  in  one  year  with  a  steam 
roller.  We  know  that  we  are  right,  and  we  can  refer  you  to 
parties  who  have  used  both  rollers  and  can  give  yon  facts  and 
figures. 

"We  have  recently  received  an  estimate  from  Wm.  Salway, 
Superintendent  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O.  Until 
one  year  ago  no  steam  rollers  were  used  in  Cincinnati,  except 
for  preparing  the  foundation  for  paved  streets.  We  sold  the 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery  Association  a  steam  roller  in  January, 
1893,  and  we  have  since  put  in  the  Cincinnati  parks  and  subur- 
ban villages  six  rollers,  replacing  the  horse  rollers. 

"  We  believe  that  you  want  to  advocate  the  best  and  if  3'ou 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  estimate  here  given,  we  should  like  to 
correspond  with  you  and  have  an  opportunity  to  substantiate 
our  claims.  We  have  been  the  first  manufacturers  of  steam 
rollers  to  introduce  them  in  country  and  township  work,  and  we 
are  having  success  with  them. 

' '  We  are  now  preparing  to  build  a  light  steam  roller.  It  will 
not  do  as  good  work  as  the  heavy  one,  but  it  can  be  used  in 
sections  where  the  heavy  one  can't  be  used  on  account  of  the 
weak  bridges.  It  will  weigh  about  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  will  have  a  compression  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  running  inch  and  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
climb  hills  and  get  itself  out  of  holes  if  it  should  get  in. 

"  Five-ton  steam  road  rollers  give  only  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  to  the  running  inch.  The  front  roller  on 
our  new  light  machine  gives  a  greater  compression. 

"  Another  great  advantage  that  a  steam  roller  has  over  a 
horse  roller  for  use  on  country  pikes  is  that  we  can  use  the 
spikes  in  the  wheels  and  tear  up  the  rough  surface,  level  it  and 
make  a  beautiful  road  without  using  any  material." 

Giving  due  force  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cartmell  speaks  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  partisan,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  state- 
ments supply  good  food  for  reflection,  and  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  his  deductions  will  stand  the  test  of  practical  experiment. 
A  steam  roller  in  any  town  is  always  a  prime  investment. 


"You  are  doing  grand  work  for  the  cause  through  Good 
Roads  and  personally.  As  for  Good  Roads,  it  is  better  every 
month  and  I  should  like  to  have  at  least  one  copy  go  to  each  of 
the  officers  in  our  state. " — E.  L.  Gillette,  Hig/ncay  Lniprovement 
Com  mil  tee,  nfissoitri  Pii'isioii,  Z.  A.    J  I'. 
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ASSUME  that  we  are  to  sink  a  pier  to  bed  rock  43  feet  below  low 
water  line,  such  a  considerable  depth  that  the  coffer-dam 
is  manifestly  inapplicable.  The  first  thing  to  build  is  the 
working  chamber,  which  is  constructed  on  ways  at  the  shore  simi- 
lar to  a  ship.  The  size  on  top  is  a  little  greater  than  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  lowest  course  of  masonry,  and  the  shape  is 
usually  rectangular.  On  the  inside  the  height  is  just  sufficient 
for  workmen  to  stand  upright.  The  side  walls  are  proportioned 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water,  while  the  top  miist 
safely  hold  up  the  masonry  above.  The  material  is  generally 
of  wood  securely  bolted  together,  and  shod  on  the  bottom  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge  of  iron — but  sometimes  entirely  of  iron  or 
steel.  The  air  shaft  is  an  iron  or  steel  tube,  boiler  shaped, 
securely  fastened  to  the  working  chamber,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  above  low  water  from  the  lowest  position  of  the  caisson. 
The  air  lock  is  a  continuation  of  the  shaft  formed  by  carrying 
up  the  sides,  and  riveting  in  a  head,  like  a  boiler,  and  about 
six  feet  below  it,  a  floor,  so  that  a  man  can  stand  upright.  In 
the  top  end  of  the  air  lock,  and  in  the  floor  beneath,  are  valves 
or  trap  doors,  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  freely, 
opening  downwards  and  fitting  air  tight.  The  upper  valve 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  on  the  side  of  the  lock,  in  which 
case  it  must  open  only  inwards.  Now,  after  the  working- 
chamber  and  the  lower  section  of  the  air  shaft  is  finished  in 
place  on  the  ways,  the  whole  is  launched  like  a  ship,  towed 
into  position  directly  where  the  pier  is  to  be  sunk,  and  securely 
anchored  in  position.  Then  the  masonry  is  started  on  the  top, 
which  gradually  sinks  the  chamber  until  the  cutting  edge  rests 
on  the  river  bed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39.  The  heavy  black  band 
with  cutting  edge  represents  the  walls  around  the  workng 
chamber;  the  opening  marked  S  is  the  beginning  of  the  air 
shaft,  and  the  masonry  is  shown  on  top  as  begun.  But  the 
caisson  now  rests  on  the  river  bed,  and  there  are  thirty- three 
feet  of  mud,  sand  and  gravel  combined  before  bed  rock  can  be 
reached.  How  shall  we  accomplish  this  ?  In  the  first  place 
let  us  finish  the  air  shaft  and  lock  (if  it  were  not  done  at  the 
outset),  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.      Now  we  send  workmen  and  tools 
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into  the  air  lock  and  securely  close  the  top  valve  V.  Then 
the  engine  is  started  which  runs  the  air  compressors.  I  should 
have  stated  before  that  all  this  machinery  is  carried  on  a  scow 
or  barge,  anchored  by  the  side  of  the  caisson  just  as  the 
masonry  outfit  is  located  on  another  barge  or  barges  alongside. 
As  the  air  is  gradually  forced  by  the  compressor  through  a 
tube  into  the  air  shaft,  the  water,  which  at  first  stood  on  the 
inside  at  the  same  level  as  low  water  outside,  is  forced  down 
out  of  the  shaft  and  finally  out  of  the  working  chamber,  escap- 
ing under  the  cutting  edge,  as  water  is  incompressible.  Now 
the  workmen  pass  down  through  valve  V"  and  reach  the  bottom 
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Figure  39. 

Showing  caisson  in  place  with  outer  or  "  cutting  edge"  of  working 
chamber  resting  on  river  bed.  The  masonry  has  been  commenced  and 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  stonework  sinks  the  caisson  firmly  against  the 
river  bottom.  The  witer  is  then  forced  out  of  the  working  chamber  by 
air  pressure  and  the  men  descend  through  the  air  lock  and  air  shaft  to  the 
river  bed,  where  thev  do  the  work  of  excavation,  after  which  the  caisson 
and  masonrv  are  lowered  bv  withdrawing  the  air  pressure,  and  the 
operation  is  then  repeated  as  described  in  the  text. 

by  the  use  of  a  ladder  fastened  permanently  to  the  side,  of  the 
air  shaft.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  top 
valve  V  while  the  men  are  below,  the  lower  valve  V"  must 
first  be  tightly  closed  and  then  by  opening  an  air  cock  in  the 
air  lock  and  allowing  the  compressed  air  to  escape,  the  top 
valve  will  open  if  released ;  but  we  will  assume,  in  this  case, 
that  the  top  valve  is  closed  and  the  bottom  one  open  while  the 
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men  are  below.  Now  they  begin  with  pick  and  shovel  to  dig 
up  the  river  bottom,  all  around  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  pass- 
ing it  up  into  the  air  lock.  Note  that  although  the  cutting  edge 
is  undermined,  the  caisson  does  not  sink  because  of  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  compressed  air.  When  the  excavation  has 
been  carried  down  a  little  ways,  tmiformly  all  around,  and  as 
much  has  been  hoisted  to  the  air  lock  as  it  will  hold  con- 
veniently, the  men  also  go  up  and  close  behind  them  the  lower 
valve  V".     After  this,  by  opening  an  air  cock  and  allowing  the 
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Figure  40. 

ShowinR  caisson  and  masonry  sunk  partly  through  the  earth  bed 
of  river.  The  figure  shows  also  the  air  shaft  S  and  the  air  lock  witli 
valves  V  and  V"  through  which  workmen  and  materials  are  passed  to 
and  from  the  working  chamber  at  the  bottom. 

compressed  air  in  the  lock  to  escape,  the  top  valve  V  may  be 
opened,  allowing  the  men  inside  to  clear  the  interior  and  to 
pass  out  when  required.  During  all  this  time  the  compressed 
air  below  has  been  holding  up  the  caisson  and  its  load  of 
masonry,  for  the  cutting  edge  has  been  undermined,  but  when 
all  is  ready,  an  air  cock  is  opened  in  the  air  shaft  (S)  below 
valve  V",  upon  which  the  compressed  air  rushes  out,  the  water 
rises  inside  to  take  its  place,  and  the  caisson,  with  superincum- 
bent load  of  masonry,  sinks  until  the  cutting  edge  is  firmly  buried 
in  the  mud.  It  is  the  same  principle  of  the  funnel  experiment 
over  again  on  a  large  scale.     By  repeating  the    operation  the 
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caisson  is  sunk  step  by  step  into  bed  rock  beneath.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  an  air  lock  and  shaft  for  workmen  and  one  for 
material,  besides  blow-out  pipes  through  which  sand  and 
gravel  may  be  blown  out  from  the  bottom  in  large  quantities 
by  the  compressed  air,  without  going  through  the  locks;  but  all 
this  detail  is  unnecessary  to  show  the  general  principle,  and 
probably  would  be  confusing  to  the  uninitiated.  In  Fig.  40  the 
excavation  has  been  carried  down  a  little  more  than  half  way 
through  the  gravel,  and  in  Fig.  41  the  cutting  edge  rests  on 
its  final  resting  place,  bed  rock. 
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Figure  41. 

Showing  caisson  resting  in  level  position  on  bed  rock  of  the  river 
and  masonry  completed  to  desired  point  above  high  water  line.  The 
working  chamber  and  air  shaft  are  filled  with  concrete  and  the  air  lock 
removed  for  future  use  in  another  caisson. 

During  the  operation  of  sinking  below,  the  masons  are  at  work 
on  top  keeping  the  masonry  always  conveniently  above  water 
line,  so  that  the  men  are  always  dry  and  under  normal  or  ordin- 
ary air  pressure.  And  this  suggests  the  thought  that  you  may 
be  curious  to  know  what  pressure  the  excavators  are  under,  at 
the  bottom,  when  the  cutting  edge  is  on  bed  rock  43  feet  below 
low  water  line.  The  answer  is  as  short  as  it  is  easy.  The 
pressure  at   the  top  is  14.7  lbs.  per   square   inch,  as  already 
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explained;  43  feet  equals  516  inches  in  vertical  height,  and  for 
a  column  one  inch  square,  in  cross  section,  there  would  there- 
fore be  516  cubic  inches  of  water.  As  one  cubic  inch  weighs 
.036  lbs.,  516  cubic  inches  will  weigh5i6  timesasmuch,  or  18.6 
lbs.  Now  the  air  pressure  at  top,  14.7,  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  from  top  to  bottom,  equals  n.^  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  which  is  the  pressure  the  men  are  subjected  to,  and 
if  this  is  divided  by  14.7  lbs.,  or  ono.  atmosphere,  the  quotient  is 
2.2  atmospheres,  as  the  pressure  is  technically  expressed. 
Since  the  pressure  increases  rapidly  with  the  depth,  a  point  is 
soon  reached  where  men  work  with  great  difficulty  even  for 
short  periods  or  sJiifts.  Capt.  Eads  in  his  great  bridge  at  St. 
Louis  carried  the  caisson  down  in  one  case  about  no  feet,  at 
which  point  the  pressure  on  the  men  determined  by  the  method 
above  described  was  about  62.4  lbs.,  per  square  inch,  or  4.2 
atmospheres.  Probably  this  depth  could  be  exceeded  some- 
what, but  with  loss  of  life  beyond  the  humane  line  of  public 
sanction.  Even  at  the  depth  just  named  the  pressure  on  the 
men  is  so  great  that  they  are  frequently  attacked  with  a  spinal 
trouble,  called  t\iQ  bends,  which,  even  if  it  does  not  cause  death,  is 
likely  to  incapacitate  the  unfortunate  for  future  vigorous  work. 

Concerning"  the  sensation  inside,  upon  first  going  into  the 
lock,  the  increased  pressure  interferes  considerably  with  breath- 
ing, the  chest  being  squeezed  as  with  a  tight  band  drawn  around 
it,  but  this  gradually  passes  away,  and  is  followed  by  more  or 
less  ease.  In  the  operation  of  going  up  and  back  to  the  natural 
air  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  bursting  sensation,  and  if  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  too  rapidly,  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  nose 
and  ears  frequently  follows,  and  the  tympanum  may  easily  be 
ruptured.  Workmen  are  too  apt  to  torment  visitors  in  this 
way  just  for  fun,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  not  make 
the  trip  to  the  lower  regions,  even  if  you  have  the  opportunity. 

Having  left  the  caisson  on  bed  rock,  to  describe  air  pressure 
at  that  point,  and  in  general,  I  will  now  finish  the  pier.  After 
leveling  off  the  rock  bottom  so  that  the  cutting  edge  has  an 
even  bearing  all  around  the  working  chamber  and  air  shaft  is 
then  sealed;  that  is,  filled  with  concrete  which  gradually  hardens, 
thus  completely  solidifying  the  interior  and  making  it  like  the 
solid  rock  beneath.  When  the  sealing  process  is  finished  the 
air  lock  may  be  taken  off  to  be  used  on  another  contract,  and 
the  masonry  carried  up  in  the  ordinary  wa}",  to  the  desired 
distance  above  high  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41. 

The  details  of  concrete  construction,   of  stone  cutting  and 
laying   and  the  necessary  outlines  or  dimensions  of  masonry  in 
general  will  be  given  in  succeeding  chapters. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  WRECK  OF  A  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE. 

A    PRACTICAL    RESULT    OP^    DEFECTIVE    BRIDGE    BUILDING    AND 
IGNORANT     "inspection." 

BY  the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  Engineering  News  we  present 
an  illustration  showing-  the  wrecked  highway  bridge 
(220  foot  span)  across  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  is 
between  Springdale  and  Hunter's  Hot  Springs,  in  Montana, 
which,  curiously  enough,  was  destroyed  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1893,  which  date  was  also  signalized  by  the  fall  of  the 
great  546)^  foot  span  of  the  Louisville  and  Jeffersonville 
Bridge.  In  reviewing  the  causes  and  consequences  of  these 
accidents  the  Engineeiing  News  says:  "The  two  accidents  are 
of  course  in  no  sense  comparable  in  magnitude  or  the  disastrous 
consequences,  but  yet  they  teach  much  the  same  lesson.  Both 
wrecks  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  defective  condition  of  the 
wind  bracing,  which  brought  the  strains  due  to  the  wind  pres- 
sure upon  members  and  connections  not  designed  to  take  them, 
with  the  result  that  the  bridge  failed." 

The  conditions  of  the  failure  of  the  Springdale  bridge  are 
given  as  follows  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Tappan,  Civil 
Engineer,  Livingston,  Mont.  : 

"Sir:  During  a  very  heavy  windstorm  on  the  night  of 
December  15,  1S93,  the  bridge  across  the  Yellowstone  River 
between  Springdale  and  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  was  thrown  into 
the  river.  No  one  was  present  at  the  time.  This  bridge  was  a 
combination  Pratt  truss  of  one  span,  erected  last  May,  by  the 
Gillette  &  Herzog  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  it  was  the  longest  single  span  in  Montana.  Its 
dimensions,  as  shown  by  the  contract  with  the  county  commis- 
sioners, were  as  follows:  Length  of  span,  220  feet;  length  of 
panel,  20  feet;  height  of  truss,  30  feet;  clear  roadway,  16  feet; 
static  load,  800  pounds  per  lineal  foot ;  moving  load,  800  pounds 
per  lineal  foot. 

"  At  the  site  the  river  runs  about  east,  and  the  bridge  was 
broadside  to  the  heavy  west  wind.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
when  the  last  crossing  was  made,  the  bridge  was  swaying  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  driver  had  difficulty  in  getting  his 
horses  across.  I  inclose  a  photograph  of  the  wreck,  taken  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  south  abutment.  The  flooring  is  floating 
on  the  river  and  the  bend  down  stream  near  the  north  abut- 
ment shows  the  place  of  strongest  current  and  deepest  water. 
The  bridge  pulled  away  from  the  north  abutment,  and  the  feet 
of  the  south  end  struts  remained  nearly  in  place. 
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"The  only  examination  for  acceptance  after  erection  was 
made  by  the  county  commissioners  themselves,  none  of  whom 
were  engineers  or  experienced  in  building  matters.  After  the 
accidentthe  superintendent  of  bridges  for  this  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  employed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  make  an  examination  of  the  wreck.  He  reported  as 
follows : 

"  '  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  made  an  examination 
of  the  combination  bridge  across  the  Yellowstone  River  at 
Springdale,  December  22.  As  to  whether  the  bridge  fell  or  blew 
down  I  presume  it  was  the  latter.      There  could,  I  suppose,  be 


Wreck  of  Combination  Highway  Bridge  over  the  Yellowstone 
K.IVEK,  NEAR  Springdale,  Mont. 
different  theories  advanced,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  prime 
cause  was  a  faulty  lateral  system,  particularly  the  bottom  one. 
I  presume  your  plan  of  this  bridge  will  show  exactly  how  same 
is  constructed.  If  you  will  examine  closely  you  will  find  that, 
at  each  end  panel  where  first  set  of  lateral  rods  is  placed,  there 
IS  no  lateral  strut,  nor  is  there  any  other  arrangement,  except 
the  weight  of  the  span,  to  act  as  a  resistance  to  the  tensile  strain 
of  said  first  set  of  lateral  rods.  It  surprises  me  very  much  that 
a  bridge  company,  trying  to  make  a  reputation,  should  over- 
look so  important  an  item  and  one  of  such  small  expense.  From 
all  indications  it  would  appear  to  any  man  conversant  with  the 
construction  of  truss  bridges  that  the  absence  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned strut  in  this  case  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. Of  course  there  might  be  other  causes,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  or  any  other  man  to  find  out  now,  but  this  in  itself 
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would  be  sufficient  under  a  heavy  wind  strain  to  cause  the 
result.  I  will  further  add  for  you  information  that  I  think  it  a 
great  mistake  to  have  independent  sections  of  top  chord  in  so 
long  a  span.    In  theory  it  is  all  right,  but  in  practice  it  is  not. ' 

"There  was  another  element  of  weakness  which  was  not  with- 
out effect,  and  that  was  entire  lack  of  attention  and  adjustment 
since  erection.  This  dry  climate  causes  the  best  seasoned  wood 
to  shrink  and  warp  (even  the  best  make  of  rules  and  triangles 
soon  lose  their  shape),  and  in  six  months  the  pine  members  had 
so  changed  as  to  make  the  bridge  dangerously  loose.  The 
wreck  is  now  being  fished  out,  and  the  bridge  is  to  be  again 
erected  by  the  original  builders  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 


ROLLING  VERSUS   CUTTING. 

HOW    WIDE    TIRES    IMPROVE    THE    ROAD. 

THE  wagon  rolled  over  the  road  should  be  a  road-maker, 
not  a  road-destroyer.  It  ought  to  conserve  hauling  the 
heavier  than  the  lighter  load.  The  broad  tire  does  this. 
In  France  are  found  the  best  roads  in  Europe,  and  over  them 
roll  only  the  wheels  of  broadest  tires.  It  is  the  law  there  that 
the  load  shall  be  distributed  over  the  largest  possible  surface 
consistent  with  the  weight  carried,  the  power  exerted  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  wheel  loads  to  market.  The  tires  of  the 
French  inarket  wagons  are  all  the  way  from  three  to  ten  inches 
in  width.  The  greater  number  are  from  four  to  six  inches. 
There,  too,  the  hind  and  forward  wheels  do  not  track.  Each 
pair  of  wheels  track  alone,  and  thus  the  combined  width  of  the 
four  tires  serves  the  purpose  of  a  road  roller  to  keep  the  roof  of 
the  road  smooth,  compact  and  free  from  cutouts,  or  what  are 
generally  known  as  chuck-holes. 

In  Ontario  the  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that  for 
wagons  without  springs  the  tire  should  never  be  less  than  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  width  for  a  load  of  from  500  to  1,000 
pounds  on  each  wheel.  For  loads  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds 
to  the  wheel  each  tire  should  have  a  diameter  on  the  face  of 
not  less  than  six  inches.  This  recommendation  will  be  adopted 
in  Ontario  this  Winter.      It  ought  to  be  adopted  here. 

We  need  such  regulation  more  than  it  is  needed  in  Canada. 
But  no  ordinance  of  this  kind  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  at  once.  It  must  apply  gradually,  so  that  owners  of 
vehicles  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  rule  without 
suffering  heavy  cost.  The  adoption  of  the  system  will  at  once 
make  manifest  its  economy  when  it  comes  into  use,  for  it  is  a 
money-saving  device  for  all  who  contribute  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  good  roads. — Rural  World. 
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WHAT    IT    COSTS  A   TOWN   OR  COUNTY   TO  BUILD    GOOD,    SUBSTANTIAL 
STONE    ROADS    ON    THE     "  HOME-MADE  "    PLAN. 

(The  following  brief  treatise  on  this  subject  is  kindly  supplied  to  Goon  ROADS  by 
the  American  Road  Machine  Co.,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  The  views  of  other  manu- 
facturers relating  to  the  same  question  will  appear  in  our  pages  from  time  to  time.) 

THE  question  of  cost  is  the  all  important  one  in  road-making. 
Naturally  the  better  the  road  the  greater  the  cost,  but  a 
fairly  good  and  durable  stone  road  can  be  constructed,  if 
the  conditions  are  favorable,  at  nominal  cost.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked  us  how  much  does  it  cost  per  mile  to 
construct  a  good  stone  road.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  as  the  conditions  existing  in  various  towns  are  so 
different  that  an  estimate  which  would  figure  out  very  well  in 
one  place  would  fall  short  in  another. 

In  a  town  which  is  well  supplied  with  improved  machinery, 
where  the  stone  to  be  broken  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  and 
if  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  road  which  is  to  be  built,  thus 
saving  long  and  expensive  hauls,  a  mile  of  the  first  kind  of 
road  described  by  us  (where  the  road  metal  is  not  screened), 
6  inches  in  depth  and  from  lo  to  12  feet  wide,  should  be  built 
for  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  Of  course  if  the  road  metal  must  be 
paid  for,  or  if  the  hauls  are  long,  the  cost  is  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

Where  the  road  metal  is  screened,  as  in  the  second  kind  of 
road  described  by  us,  the  cost  will  be  increased  probably  $200 
to  the  mile. 

We  believe  that  almost  all  towns,  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  country  at  least,  can,  by  good  management, 
succeed  in  building  a  few  miles  of  permanent  roads  each  year, 
and  keep  the  dirt  roads  in  good  repair  also,  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  a  practical  illustration  or  two  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

A  road  supervisor  in  this  state*  advises  us  that  in  his  town 
the  assessed  tax  amounts  to  about  $5,000  per  year,  and  with 
this  amount  he  is  to  keep  a  trifle  over  100  miles  of  road  in 
repair.  Now,  assuming  that  the  town  is  supplied  with  road 
graders  and  other  machinery,  it  should  not  require  more  than 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  year  to  keep  the  dirt  roads  in  good 
passable  condition.  $500  more  should  cover  the  cost  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  culverts,  providing  means  for  drainage  of 
surface  water,  etc.  This  of  course  does  not  provide  for  excep- 
tional seasons  when  floods  or  excessive  snowfalls  may  make  it 
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necessary  to  spend  larger  amounts.  But  in  ordinary  seasons 
there  should  be  a  balance  of  $2,500  on  hand  for  the  work  of 
stone  road-construction.  The  major  portion  of  this  sum  will 
be  consumed  the  first  year  in  the  purchase  of  an  outfit — crusher, 
elevator,  roller  and  engine.  Some  small  towns  may  deem  it 
best  to  hire  an  engine,  and  there  are  so  many  traction  engines 
scattered  over  the  country  that  this  will  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  do,  but  we  would  recommend  all  towns  to  own  their  own 
power  when  practical  to  do  so. 

After  the  outfit  is  paid  for,  with  $2,500  in  cash  each  year  to 
be  expended,  about  three  miles  of  good,  durable  road  should  be 
built.  This  seems  like  a  very  small  amount,  but  it  will  be  a 
beginning  and  will  eventually  lead  to  more.  Of  the  100  miles 
of  roads  in  the  town  it  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  pave 
more  than  one-half  of  them,  the  balance  being  unimportant 
roads,  which  need  not  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  bad  weather. 
At  three  miles  of  road  per  year  it  would  take  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seventeen  years  to  build  fifty  miles  of  road.  But  it 
will  not  require  this  length  of  time,  as  every  year  there  are  less 
dirt  roads  to  keep  in  repair  and  consequently  more  money  to  be 
expended  in  stone  road-making.  Then  again  money  may  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  Good  roads  will  bring  a  wealthier 
class  of  residents  into  the  town,  who  will  be  willing  to  contribute 
freely  to  such  a  laudable  object.  Much  of  the  expense  of  stone 
road-construction,  after  the  outfit  is  obtained,  is  in  the  hauling. 
Progressive  farmers  should  be  willing  to  furnish  teams  gratis 
for  a  few  days  each  year  to  help  along  with  the  work. 

About  two  years  ago  we  furnished  Travis  County,  Texas, 
with  a  complete  outfit  for  stone  road-making — crusher,  engine 
and  roller.  They  had  previously  been  using  our  road-grading 
machines,  and  we  present  herewith  an  illustration  showing  the 
kind  of  roads  that  county  is  now  building.  An  article  by  John 
C.  Edgar,  of  Duval,  Travis  County,  Texas,  may  no  doubt  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  as  it  shows  how  it  was  possible  for 
Travis  County  to  secure  a  better  condition  of  public  highways. 

Mr.  Edgar,  in  commenting  upon  the  road  situation  in  Travis 
County,  says:  "While  it  is  true  that  our  road  and  bridge  funds 
will  not  permit  of  any  extensive  system  of  road-making,  it  is 
possible  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  attempted.  Many 
have  been  deterred  from  doing  anything  by  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  road-making  and  through  fear  of  'bankrupting  the 
county. '  That  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  this  (Travis) 
county  from  time  immemorial  until  the  election  of  our  present 
Judge  and  Board  of  Commissioners  about  a  year  ago. 

"The  majority  of  that  body  happened  to  be  broad-gauged, 
progressive  men,  who  recognized  their  responsibilities  and 
determined  to  give  the  people  all  the  relief  within  their  power. 
What  they  did  may  be  a  useful  guide  for   others.     They  are 
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ViKW    OF    LiMKSTONE   ROAD     IN    TRAVIS    COUNTY,    TEXAS.     BUII.T 

ON  Soft,  Black  Prairie  Soil  by  Farmers  under  Direction  of  a 
County  Engineer. 


making  steady  progress  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  grand 
system  of  county  roads.  I  may  state  that  this  county  is  about 
two-thirds  black  prairie  and  the  balance  mountain  land.  The 
black  land  furnishes  a  good  dry  weather  road,  but  a  bad  and 
often  impassable  one  in  wet  weather.  The  mountain  roads  are 
rough  but  never  closed  to  travel,  and  do  not  give  the  travelers 
much  trouble.  Road  improvement  is,  therefore,  confined  to  our 
black  mud  lanes.  For  some  years  the  county  has  owned  a 
number  of  scrapers,  mule  teams,  ploughs,  etc.,  which  were  used 
for  road  purposes,  but  the  controlling  power  seemed  content  to 
do  small  repairs  and  had  no  plan  of  road-making. 
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"  Now,  we  have  a  good  grading  machine,*  drawn  by  twelve 
mules,  which  excavates  the  soil  on  the  sides  and  dumps  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  leaving  good  ditches  .  .  .  We 
have  also  got  a  stone  crushing  machine,  f  driven  by  steam 
power,  for  converting  rock  into  road  metal. 

"Our  mountain  formation  is  limestone,  well  adapted  for 
road  material  in  this  climate,  where  we  never  have  frost  to 
swell  and  heave  as  in  more  northern  climates  .  .  .  There 
is  plenty  of  good  material  being  used,  indeed  more  than  plenty, 
in  fact  more  than  double  the  amount  necessary.  Our  roads  are 
being  covered  with  crushed  stone  to  a  depth  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  varying  formation  of  the 
surface.  This  is  not  thoroughness  but  waste.  Macadam 
rarely  put  down  a  coat  of  material  thicker  than  six  or  eight 
inches,  the  exception  being  the  near  approach  to  large  cities, 
where  the  traffic  was  continuous  and  heavy  ...  If  six 
inches  of  road  metal  ever  made  a  good  and  durable  road,  it 
would  do  so  where  they  are  now  depositing  eighteen  inches. 
That  is  where  the  waste  comes.  By  this  management  we  are 
now  getting  but  one  mile  of  road  where  we  should  have  two 
and  a  half,  and  that  of  a  better  quality  .  .  .  The  chief 
item  of  cost  where  convict  labor  and  steam  crushers  are  used 
is  for  hauling.  Our  farmers  are  arranging  to  do  this  volun- 
tarily by  weekly  turns  ...  It  seems  to  me  if  the  farmers 
in  our  black  land  counties  would  unite  in  this  matter  and  press 
it  upon  their  county  representatives,  instead  of  clamoring  and 
demanding  impossible  concessions  from  a  paternal  government, 
they  would  be  doing  more  to  improve  their  condition  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  their  class." 

Any  comment  on  the  foregoing  seems  to  us  to  be  unneces- 
sary. It  shows  conclusively  that  the  work  of  improving 
American  roads  is  much  harder  in  centemplation  than  in  reali- 
zation ;  and,  although  necessarily  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  mind  that 
the  same  character  of  energy,  persistence  and  intelligence 
which  has  produced  such  stupendous  results  in  the  development 
of  other  branches  of  our  internal  improvements,  must  eventu- 
ally give  to  this  country  a  condition  of  public  highways  which 
will  more  fittingly  represent  its  advanced  civilization. 


American  Progress. — Disgusted  American  (on  a  dusty 
road) — Well,  here  we  are  riding  behind  a  pair  of  horses  and 
taking  their  dast,  just  because  our  grandfathers  did. 

Friend — What's  the  matter  now  ? 

"The  horses  ought  to  be  hitched  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
carriage.  Quick  as  I  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,  I'll  invent 
some  way. — New  York  Weekly. 

*  American  Champion.  t  Champion. 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    WORK    IN    YOUR    OWN    NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By  JVilder  Grahame. 

IT  is  not  often  that  one  can  at  the  same  time  work  for  his  own 
individual  profit  and  for  the  good  of  a  great  cause  without 
to  some  extent  injuring  the  benefits  that  might  have  accrued 
to  the  one  or  the  other  taken  alone.  But  such  an  opportunity 
now  offers  itself  to  the  lovers  of  good  roads  and  Good  Roads, 
and  that,  too,  without  seriously  conflicting  with  the  ordinary 
business. 

It  is  patent  to  all  students  of  this  important  question  that, 
however  able  the  leaders  of  the  fight  may  be,  or  however  well 
they  conduct  it,  nothing  practicable  can  be  done  without  first 
arousing  the  people  to  the  necessity  and  to  the  point  of  action. 
For  some  months  news  companies  and  syndicates  sent  out 
information  on  this  subject  to  the  "  patent  sheet"  publications 
throughout  the  land  till  about  every  newspaper,  great  and  small, 
was  graced  with  a  "  good  roads"  column.  So  far — good.  But 
these  news  companies  are  followers,  rather  than  leaders,  of 
public  sentiment ;  that  is,  they  have  a  purpose  of  their  own  to 
serve,  and  must,  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers,  the  country 
newspapers,  aim  first  of  all  toward  popularity.  The  public  was 
stirred  up  on  this  subject  and  demanded  information.  As  soon 
as  its  ardor  has  cooled  down  a  little  the  advocate  of  better  roads 
drops  from  the  lists  and  is  replaced  by  some  newer  subject. 

A  look  through  the  columns  of  the  press  to-day  will  prove 
that  nothing  like  as  much  is  now  appearing  on  this  matter  as  a 
few  months  ago.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's, 
and,  while  people  generally  understand  more  fully  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movement,  they  are  prone  to  say,  "Yes,  it  is  a 
good  thing.  There  ought  to  be  something  done  about  it,"  and 
let  the  whole  matter  pass  from  mind.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  their  curiosity  is  satisfied  and  they  must  either  be  given 
some  practical  pointers  on  the  continuance  of  the  matter  or  they 
will  lay  it  aside  entirely.  They  have  no  further  use  for  the 
general  writer  on  the  subject  unless  the  articles  he  gives  them 
are  supplemented  by  practical  working  methods  that  make  the 
advantages  read  about  seem  within  reach.  Once  convince  a 
man  of  the  advantage  of  becoming  rich  and  he  at  that  point 
loses  interest  in  the  subject  and  la5"s  it  aside  entirely  unless  you 
can  also  show  him  how  he  can  hope  to  become  rich  himself ;  then 
he  retains  the  interest  and  devours  fresh  information  more 
eagerly  than  ever. 
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Such  is  the  stage  at  which  the  good  roads  agitation  has  now 
arrived.  It  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  the  general  writer  and 
the  syndicates  only.  Local  needs  and  conditions  require  prac- 
tical matter  supplied  by  some  intelligent  person  situated  on  the 
spot,  suited  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  it  appears.  It 
may  be  wholly  impracticable  for  the  conditions  in  the  next 
county.  So  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  now,  when 
people  generally  are  ripe  to  act  or  to  drop  the  whole  subject,  an 
able  local  representative  be  secured  for  each  community  to  keep 
the  agitation  at  its  heat  and  supply  whatever  information  the 
condidons  of  the  place  and  people  require. 

The  requirements  necessary  to  enable  the  representative  to 
properly  fulfill  his  duties  are  simple,  "but  important.  First  of 
all  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  as  may  be 
readily  attained  by  a  careful  study  of  Good  Roads,  past,  present 
and  future,  and  one  or  two  standard  books  on  the  subject,  such 
as  "Highway  Construction,"  or  something  of  that  nature. 
Next,  good  judgment  should  be  brought  into  play  in  regard  to 
selecting  the  system  that,  expense  considered,  would  probably 
be  best  adapted  to  the  local  highways.  A  practical  study  of 
this  system  in  all  its  essential  details  should  then  be  made  and 
as  much  literature  from  authoritative  sources  secured  as  possible. 
You  are  then  ready  to  reap  some  of  the  direct  benefits. 

First  of  all,  in  undertaking  to  apply  your  knowledge,  fix  one 
feature  in  human  nature  in  your  miind.  Once  suggest  and  ser- 
iously discuss  the  local  introduction  of  any  system  and  there 
will  be  a  general  demand,  not  only  for  information  on  that 
system,  but  on  other  as  well.  A  human  hornet's  nest  will  be  at 
once  stirred  up  that  will  really  assist  you  whether  it  attacks  you 
or  not. 

Now,  take  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  of  the  system 
you  consider  best  adapted  to  the  local  needs  and  put  in  a  few 
evenings  in  modifying  it  and  applying  it  on  paper  to  the  roads 
in  your  own  neighborhood,  or  of  which  you  have  a  thorough 
personal  knowledge.  Be  sure  to  specify  locations  clearly 
enough  to  distinguish  your  production  from  the  work  of  the 
general  writer  in  some  distant  city,  who  in  the  common  vernac- 
ular "never  saw  a  country  road  and  don't  know  nothing  about 
it."  You  may  sign  your  name  to  these  productions  from  your 
pen  or  not  as  you  see  fit,  but  at  any  rate  you  must  give  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper  to  whom  you  submit  the  manuscript. 
Probably  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  you  for  the  work  if  he 
accepts  it,  but  probably  you  can  arrange  with  him  to  allow  you 
from  two  to  six  inches  advertising  space  in  his  paper  in  pay- 
ment. If  so,  accept  his  offer.  In  your  article  quote  something 
from  Good  Roads  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  periodical  line 
on  this  subject,  or  iYi  some  way  call  the  attention  of  the_  reader 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  magazine.      Probably  your  article  will 
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excite  the  antagonism  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  tax-payers  who 
read  it ;  at  least  they  will  wonder  whether  it  is  the  best  system 
and  feel  called  upon,  in  view  of  a  possible  local  campaign  on  the 
matter,  to  inform  themselves  of  a  better  one  if  there  is  one. 
To  whom  or  what  shall  they  go  for  information?  They  turn 
tiie  paper  till  they  see  your  advertisement,  offering  to  supply 
Good  Roads  by  the  year  or  number;  also  any  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  A  few  of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned.  It  is 
more  than  likely  you  will  receive  some  orders  from  your  first 
advertisement,  but  whether  or  not,  prepare  the  second,  and 
press  the  matter  in  the  same  way  from  week  to  week.  Make  a 
genuine  good  roads  campaign  of  it  in  your  articles  and  a  Good 
Roads  campaign  in  your  advertising.  The  more  excited  peo- 
ple become  over  the  former  and  the  suggested  innovations 
upon  old  time  customs  the  more  they  will  be  led  to  reply  to  the 
latter  with  inquiries  and  orders.  Of  course  orders  mean  com- 
missions and  that,  too^  without  the  necessity  of  a  house  to  house 
canvass.  The  whole  campaign  nearly  may  be  conducted  out  of 
working  hours  and  many  a  spare  dollar  may  in  these  otherwise 
unemployed  hours  be  gathered  in  without  the  fatigue  of  a 
house  to  house  canvass. 

While  the  articles  may  be  prepared  to  suit  your  individual 
taste,  certain  rules  may  be  observed  with  profit,  of  which  the 
following  are  but  suggestions : 

Fi^st. — Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  All  editors 
actually  require  this. 

Second. — Say  nothing  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  excite  interest,  and  sometimes  excitement,  but 
never  emnity. 

Third. — Conduct  all  business  secured  on  business  principles, 
and  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Acknowledge  receipt  of  all 
orders  at  once  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  state  how  soon  they 
can  be  fulfilled.  Let  this  time  be  as  short  as  possible,  but  long 
enough  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  your  promise  to  the  letter. 

Fourth. — Probably  a  letter  to  a  town  officer,  or  a  little 
personal  talk,  may  lead  to  the  sale  of  some  large  standard  jvork 
on  road  making  to  each  township  in  the  county  you  are  operat- 
ing in.  Later  on,  an  assortment  of  catalogues  of  the  different 
makers  of  road  machinery,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  prices 
and  adaptability  may  be  an  advantage .  There  is  quite  a  liberal 
commission  on  the  sale  of  these,  and  if  you  become  regarded 
.as  at  the  head  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  your  county,  you 
will  very  likely  be  consulted  before  a  purchase  of  this  sort  is 
made. 

Fifth. — In  preparing  the  articles,  where  particular  localities 
are  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  some  point,  the  most  gener- 
ally known  road  that  will  serve  the  purpose  should  be  chosen, 
though  one  less  known,  but  with  the  point  in  question  still 
more  prominent,  may  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
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Sixth. — The  advertisement  should  always  present  something 
similar  in  form  each  day  to  insure  ready  recognition  from  old 
friends,  though  new  matter  should  be  introduced  if  possible 
each  issue  to  secure  new  friends.  To  illustrate :  The  readers 
of  Good  Roads  would  hardly  fail  to  recognize  the  cover  of  their 
favorite  magazine  from  its  general  appearance,  even  though 
the  entire  reading  matter  was  changed  with  each  issue.  I 
should  know  it  at  once  if  held  up  at  too  great  a  distance  for  me 
to  make  out  one  word  of  the  printed  matter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  advertising  matters  I  will  give  a  few  suggestions  and  append 
an  advertisement  that  would  in  most  positions  be  noticeable. 

Good  Roads  "'Good  Roads"  Good  Roads 

have  been  found  to  won't  make  good  are  bound  to 

cost  less  than  bad  roads,  but  it  will  come.     Get  the 

ones,  after  a  prac-  tell  you  how  to  best  for  the 

tical  trial  in  sev-  make  them  for  the  least  money, 

eral  counties.  least  money. 

For  Ttvo  Dollars  Two  Dollars  For  Two  Dollars 

the  monthly  magazine,  will  give  you  a  the  monthly 

Good  Roads,  will  tell  full  year's  course  magazine,  Good 

you  all  about  them,  in  road  making  Roads,  will 

and  the  different  under  the  best  give  you  a  full 

ways  of  making  them.  engineers  in  the  year's  instruc- 

Sample,  20  cents.  country.     Sample,  tion.    Sample,  20 

20  cents.  cents. 

Supplied  by  Supplied  by  Supplied  by 

Single  column  advertisements,  the  best  for  this  purpose,  I 
think,  should  appear  in  a  column  next  to  reading  matter,  and 
not  overshadowed  by  great  advertisements  two  or  three  columns 
wide.  The  editorial  page  is  the  best  position  for  this,  I  think, 
in  one  of  the  single  cohimns  of  advertisements  that  line  it  in 
most  country  weeklies.  This  must  be  arranged  with  the 
editor.  He  might  also  be  induced  to  add  a  word  of  endorse- 
ment of  your  goods  or  articles  occasionally.  One  aim  should 
be  to  keep  clear  of  other  advertisements  that  resemble  yours  in 
typography.  Three  inches  space  single  column  will  do  nicely; 
four  is  ample.  Attractive  and  original  reading  matter  will 
attract  an  interest  to  your  advertisement  each  week. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  method  by  means  of  which  the 
campaign  for  good  roads  might  be  carried  directly  into  the 
working  field  of  one's  own  neighborhood  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  the  representative  of  the  scheme  his  expenses,  at  least,  while 
forwarding  the  good  work.  In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  it  is 
from  this  source  that  we  must  look  for  future  progress  in  this 
line,  the  local  work;  that  every  county  presents  territory 
enough  for  one  or  two  to  cover;  that  whatever  is  accomplished 
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in  the  direction  of  introducing  the  "new  fangled  roads"  into 
the  community,  the  knowledge  of  modern  methods  imbibed  by 
the  general  public  in  the  discussion,  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  future  working  of  the  country  roads  whatever  method  is 
used.  If  the  old  is  retained  it  will  accomplish  better  results 
than  in  the  past  because  of  the  increased  knowledge  the  general 
public  will  have  of  the  results  to  be  aimed  toward. 

If  I  have  omitted  any  suggestion  that  I  can  add  in  regard 
to  putting  this  project  into  force,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so 
on  the  request  of  any  reader  of  Good  Roads. 


MORE  TESTIMONY  FOR  WIDE  TIRES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  for  the  Breeders  Gazette  gives  his  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  regard  to  wide  tires  as  follows: 
I  wish  to  give  my  observation  and  experience.  I  have 
a  lot  of  teams  to  look  after  and  we  have  on  the  farr»-  but  two 
narrow-tired  wagons.  In  the  Spring  of  1891  when  hauling 
manure,  the  wagon  with  three-inch  tires  and  the  one  with  one 
and  one-half  inch  both  went  to  the  field  together,  the  loads 
being  equal.  When  in  the  field  the  broad-tired  drove  in  and 
unloaded;  the  narrow  stuck.  Four  horses  were  put  to  it  to  get 
it  to  a  place  to  unload.  The  condition  of  the  field  was  the 
same;  broad  tires  on  top  of  the  ground,  narrow  tires  in  ground 
about  eight  inches. 

In  addition  to  Winwood  Farm,  Mr.  Sunman  also  owns 
the  largest  saw-mill  plant  in  Southeastern  Indiana,  and  now 
his  foreman  there  uses  wide  tires  on  all  wagons,  none  being 
less  than  four  and  one-half  inches.  The  common  dirt  roads 
(clay)  have  no  stone  on  them  in  this  country,  and  roads  that 
are  used  by  common  farmers  are  cut  to  pieces — all  rut  and  mud — 
while  the  roads  used  by  the  log  wagons  are  solid  and  fit  to 
drive  over  at  all  times. 

In  the  Spring  of  1892,  we  had  a  couple  of  mule  teams  to 
help  plough  a  wet  piece  of  ground.  I  was  in  the  field  when  they 
struck  it;  the  mules — which  weighed  near  to  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each — mired  to  their  knees  and  were  unhitched  to 
get  them  out.  Then  I  ordered  one  of  our  heavy  draft  teams  to 
try  to  plough  where  mules  could  not,  and  they  completed  the 
job  in  a  good  manner.  They  weighed  1,790  and  1,840  each. 
From  my  observation  and  actual  experience,  having  under  my 
charge  more  horses  and  wagons  than  three  or  four  farmers  in  this 
section  of  Indiana,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  wide  tire  is  the 
road-maker  and  the  narrow  tire  the  road-breaker  and  horse- 
killer.  Where  I  cannot  go  with  a  wagon  with  tires  four  and 
one-half  inches  wide  and  a  team  of  Clydes  weighing  from  1,500 
to  1,800  lbs.  each,  no  man  with  narrow  tires  dare  go  with  the 
same  load,  no  difference  what  his  team  may  be. 

Give  us  wide  tires  and  compel  farmers  to  use  them  and  we 
will  have  better  roads  than  we  ever  have  had  and  save  our 
horses  also. — Exchange. 
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The  following  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  Dr.    J.    H. 
Yamall,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 

Editor  Good  Roads:  We  have  been  so  frequently  treated  in 
the  different  issues  of  your  magazine  to  views  of  roads  and 
streets  in  our  cities  and  towns  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  as 
to  strongly  suggest  the  Slough  of  Despond;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  such  beautiful  specimens  of  English  and  continental 
roads,  that  one  is  forced  by  the  comparison  to  conclude  that  all 
European  highways  are  models  of  perfection.  Indeed  what  I 
myself  have  seen  of  .the  country  roads  from  the  windows  of  a 
flying  train,  or  on  a  drive  as  a  tourist  over  the  suburban  roads 
of  many  of  the  principal  European  cities,  had  forced  me  to  the 
same  conclusion.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to  read  in  an 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lannin,  entitled 
"Cholera  and  Cleanliness  in  Russia,"  a  most  remarkable 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  streets  in  Russian  cities.  The 
streets  are  only  spoken  of  incidentally,  to  show  the  general 
filthy  condition  of  Russian  cities,  and  the  emphatic  invitation 
they  give  to  cholera  or  any  other  disease  whose  stay  and  mortal- 
ity is  increased  b}'  unsanitary  surroundings.  The  description 
Mr.  Lannin  gives  of  these  streets  reads  like  a  page  from  Mun- 
chausen, and  throws  the  worst  views  you  have  ever  printed  of 
American  streets  completely  in  the  shade.  As  an  example,  take 
the  city  of  Kharkhoff,  which  is  of  such  prominence  that  its  fairs 
rank  second  to  those  of  Nischny  Novgorod ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university  and  several  other  scientific  institutions,  yet  its  streets 
are  so  full  of  holes  and  mud  as  to  be  dangerous,  and  during  Mr. 
Lannin's  visit  there  "a  charming  little  girl,  while  crossing  the 
thoroughfare  called  Shandarmskaia  Ploshtad,  was  drowned." 
In  the  city  of  Kursk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  so  dangerous  and  deep  are  the  streets  "  droshky  drivers,  a 
fearless  set  of  men,  drew  up  a  joint  petition  to  the  town  coun- 
cil, imploring  to  be  dispensed  from  the  perilous  duty  of  driving 
people  about  the  streets  in  wet  weather."  The  streets  of  the 
city  of  Samara  were  so  full  of  slime  pits  that  the  filth  reached 
to  the  naves  of  the  droshkys,  and  other  streets  were  so  much 
worse  that  no  vehicles  would  attempt  to  pass  through  them. 
The  next  town  is  Nevinnomysskaia,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  its  semi-official  journal  best  describes  its  condition :  "  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  the  death  of  the  military  secretary, 
Nedapekin,  was  recorded,  who  was  drowned  in  the  dirt  of  one 
of  the  streets  here.  This  same  thing  has  almost  repeated  itself 
now  in  the  same  place.     On  the  2 2d  of  April,  the  second  day  in 
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Easter  week,  Private  Yussupoff  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
drowning  in  the  street.  Private  Yussupoff  was  walking  along 
the  street  toward  the  yard  of  the  4th  Company's  barracks,  when 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  into  the  deep  and  stinky  filth,  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  Fortunately  for  him 
some  military  doctors  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  Noticing  the  black  mass  floundering  helpless 
in  the  mud,  they  rushed  to  his  assistance.  With  the  assistance 
of  some  soldiers  Yussupoff  was  drawn  out,  but  without  any  signs 
of  life,  and  completely  covered  with  stinking  mud ;"  and  restored 
to  life  after  great  effort. 

Even  the  more  modern  cities  seem  to  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. Odessa,  often  called  the  "Pearl  of  the  Black  Sea,"  has 
streets  which  are  said  to  baffle  description ;  says  the  journal  Svett., 
"  In  the  Malorossiskaia,  Stepovaia,  and  other  streets  the  mud 
and  filth  are  simply  impassable.  A  horse  which  recently 
stumbled  in  one  of  these  streets  was  drowned,  while  its  rider 
was  with  difficulty  saved."  "  In  Mardova,  in  a  street  near  the 
railway  station  along  which  cattle  dealers  frequently  pass,  a 
man  recently  lost  his  footing  in  the  mud  and  was  drowned."  In 
the  city  of  Genitshesk,  according  to  the  Novoye  V/e/nya,  a  promi- 
nent merchant  "  was  returning  home  on  a  droshky,  when  his 
horse,  as  it  passed  by  the  church,  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  mud, 
where  it  was  immediately  buried  and  drowned."  In  the  city  of 
Novaia  Grebla  a  strong  peasant  fell  into  the  street  and  was 
drowned,  but  in  this  case  the  newspaper  is  very  particular  in 
referring  to  the  fact  that  his  death  was  not  instantaneous,  "but 
that  he  fought  hard  for  his  life!"  It  is  something  very  remark- 
able to  read  of  strong  men  being  drowned  in  the  streets,  and 
should  such  a  thing  happen  with  us,  "  the  cup  that  cheers" 
would  figure  in  the  coroner's  verdict.  In  an  effort  to  draw 
some  good  from  evil,  it  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Lannin's  article 
that  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  streets,  and  particularly  so 
at  night,  should  foster  among  the  Russians  a  greater  love  for 
home  and  the  comfortable  family  hearth.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
however,  that  cholera  or  any  other  filth  disease  should  be  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  flourish  in  such  surroundings? 

J.    H.   Yarnall. 


The  farmers  of  Polk  Co.,  Iowa,  have  formed  an  Anti-Good 
Roads  Association,  declaring  that  their  roads  are  good  enough. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  those  farmers,  or  those  roads.  The 
one  must  be  very  far  behind  the  times  or  the  other  far  ahead. — 
Atnerican  Fanner. 


Uncle  SA\f  Wakened  by  the  Voice  of  the  Press. 
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)R  miles  along  the  Alantic  coast  the  fertile 
fields  of  New  Jersey  stretch  out  against 
the  restless  sea  and  rear  their  golden 
banks  above  the  shifting  sands  and  vary- 
ing tides.  Back  from  the  shore  are 
bountiful  harvest  fields,  pleasant  groves 
and  romantic  lakes,  and  here  and  there 
a  shaded  nook  to  invite  the  Summer 
stroller,  while  still  beyond  are  the 
famous  pines  to  which  so  many  people 
betake  themselves  for  rest  and  health 
at  all  seasons  of  the  5^ear. 
These  natural  attractions  have  combined  to  make  the 
Jersey  coast  the  greatest  of  American  Summer  resorts,  and  the 
thousands  who  annually  make  their  pilgrimage  to  Asbury  Park, 
Interlaken,  Loch  Arbor,  Deal  Beach,  Elberon,  Long  Branch, 
Holly  Wood  and  Monmouth  Beach  have  given  to  the  Summer 
life  of  these  places  a  zest  and  attractiveness  which  knows  no 
waning. 

♦Good  Roads  is  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  handsome  Asbury  Park  publica- 
tion, "The  Tokch,"  for  the  tise  of  illustrations  contained  in  this  article. 
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Fourth  Avenue  as  Seen  From  the  Beach.    Hotel  Brunswick. 

Asbury  Park  is  geographically  about  in  the  centre  of  these 
resorts,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  popular  of  all. 
Its  beautiful  location,  broad  avenues  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  its  streets  and  drives  are  due  to  the  foresight  of  Hon. 
James  A.  Bradley,  who  about  twenty  years  ago  purchased  the 
site  of  the  present  town  and  laid  it  out. 

These  twenty  years  have  been  a  period  of  steady  and  substan- 
tial growth.  The  upland  acres  have  been  cleared,  the  virgin  soil 
has  yielded  to  the  ploughshare,  and  a  thrifty  community  has  lived 
and  thrived  in  this  land  of  laughing  simshine  and  ocean  breezes. 
Beautiful  residences  have  supplanted  the  unpretending  cottages 
of  the  first  settlers ;  bright  lawns  and  rows  of  handsome  shade 
trees  line  many  of  the  streets,  and  the  town  is  at  all  times 
attractive  and  interesting. 

But  if  this  can  be  said  of  Asbury  Park  as  we  see  it  in  the 
light  of  the  midday  sun,  what  words  will  fittingly  describe  the 
beauties  of  the  town  when  at  night  its  streets  and  plazas  are 
brilliantly  lighted  by  a  thousand  electric  lamps. 

Then  is  the  time  when  gaiety  holds  the  reins,  and  carries  the 
spirit  of  frolic  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  place.  Laugh- 
ing crowds  stroll  up  and  down  the  brightly  illuminated  plaza 
and  disport  themselves  among  the  briny  white  caps  of  the  surf. 
Music  and  dancing  supply  indoor  attractions  at  the  principal 
hotels,  and  the  sentimental  vSummer  girl  with  her  whilom 
admirer  wander  away  for  a  more  secluded  stroll  among  the 
weird  shadows  of  the  shaded  streets. 
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A  Crowd  on  the  Promenade.     Looking  Towards  Wesley  Lake. 
Photograph  taken  at  the  time  of  Zimmerman's  landing  from  Europe. 

For  the  casual  visitor,  perhaps  the  quickest  and  most 
delightful  way  of  enjoying  the  principal  attractions  of  Asbury 
Park  is  to  take  a  ride  over  the  route  of  electric  cars  which  run 
entirely  about  the  place  and  pass  through  the  business  part 
of  the  town  and  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  beautiful 
Wesley  Lake,  besides  carrying  him  close  to  all  the  principal 
hotels,  railroad  stations  with  their  handsome  grounds,  and  run- 
ning within  plain  sight  of  the  ocean,  which  is  skirted  by  an 
ample  walk  or  plaza. 

To  the  visitor' who  commands  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  and 
indeed  to  every  visitor,  the  first  natural  inclination  is  to  look 
out  upon  the  ocean  and  to  watch  the  ever  changing  crowds 
and  groups,  that  are  lounging  upon  the  beach  and  bathing  in 
the  surf  which  rolls  and  breaks  with  ceaseless  rumble  on  the 
shore. 

A  delightful  promenade  or  plaza  runs  along  the  ocean  and 
supplies  an  ample  width  and  length  for  all  who  desire  to  make 
use  of  it.  It  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  town 
and  has  varying  widths  according  to  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent localities,  being  one  hundred  feet  wide  in  some  places. 
On  either  side  of  this  promenade  are  several  hundred  benches 
which  afford  comfort  and  rest  to  the  tired  pedestrian,   while 
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Main  strket  Looking  South  from   Maitison  Avenue. 

dotted  here  and  there,  as  if  to  break  the  monotonous  line  of 
benches,  are  several  pavilions  in  which  all  can  sit  and  rest 
secluded  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  Summer  sun,  or  watch  at 
night  the  capricious  beauties  of  the  moonlit  sea  and  shore. 

The  nig-ht  attractions  of  the  beach  are  always  enhanced  by 
the  music  of  the  beach  band,  while  the  perfect  decorum  and' 
marked  good  nature  of  the  thousands  who  crowd  the  promen- 
ade has  given  to  Asbury  Park  a  reputation  which  is  distinctly 
and  peculiarly  its  own. 

Among  the  hotels  which  divide  the  patronage  of  the  Sum- 
mer visitor  are  the  Ocean  Hotel,  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  the  Cole- 
man House,  the  Minot  House,  the  Belvidere,  the  Fenimore  and 
the  Hotel  Guernsey,  while  a  considerable  number  of  smallerhotels. 
and  Summer  boarding  houses  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
where  Summer  visitors  may  obtain  the  best  accommodations  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Just  north  of  Asbury  Park  and  bordering  on  the  shores  of 
Deal  Lake  are  the  beautiful  athletic  grounds,  a  spacious  and 
finely  equipped  athletic  resort,  than  which  New  Jersey  has  no 
better  within  the  confines  of  the  entire  state.  These  grounds 
are  kept  in  perfect  order  and  include  a  commodious  grand  stand 
erected  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  frequent  the  athletic- 
contests  which  here  take  place.  An  excellent  race  track  is 
found  here  and  cycling  races  are  among  the  most  attractive  and 
popular  sports  of  Asbury  Park's  athletic  programme. 
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BicycLE  Race  at  the   Athletic  Grounds. 

The  drives  about  Asbury  Park  are  always  attractive  and  pop- 
ular. The  road  to  Long  Branch  runs  along  the  seashore  north- 
ward for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  farther  on  the  rider  or 
pedestrian  will  be  regaled  by  the  beauties  of  Monmouth  Beach, 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Navesink  Rivers.  To  the  westward  the 
exit  from  Asbury  Park  takes  the  visitor  along  a  gradually  rising 
grade  to  the  picturesque  uplands  of  Monmouth  County, 
while  to  the  south  the  celebrated  Ocean  Grove,  with  its  camp 
meeting  grounds,  is  on  the  very  threshold  of  Asbury  Park 
and  for  ten  miles  farther  south  ward  a  succession  of  picturesque 
and  interesting  resorts  make  the  trip  a  worthy  and  interesting  one. 

To  wheelmen  Asbury  Park  will  this  year  offer  peculiar 
attractions,  in  view  of  the  proposed  "meet"  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  which  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  that 
body  is  endeavoring  strongly  to  secure.  This  meet  will  prob- 
ably occur  when  the  famous  camp  meetings  are  being  held  at 
Ocean  Grove  and  the  new  Auditorium  on  Grand  Avenue, 
Asbury  Park — a  handsome  building  erected  specially  for  Sum- 
mer meetings  and  having  a  seating  capacity  for  ten  thousand 
people — will  have  been  fully  completed. 

To  wheelmen  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  special 
cycling  path  has  been  constructed  along  the  seashore  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  and  that  pedestrians  are  warned  by  fre- 
quent signs  along  the  path,  that  "  wheelmen  have  right  of  way" 
in  using  it. 
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The  road  northward  to  Monmouth  Beach  (about  eight  miles) 
and  southward  to  the  Life  Saving-  Station  at  Manasquan  Inlet 
(about  ten  miles)  supplies  delightful  trips  for  wheelmen  and 
are  popular  "runs"  during  all  the  Summer  months. 

The  fishing  pier  at  Asbury  Park  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 
and  many  a  handsome  catch  has  been  landed  on  this  pier  by 
visitors  during  their  brief  stay  in  town.  Here  also  is  a  landing 
place  for  small  vessels,  and  here  A.  A.  Zimmerman,  the  cham- 
pion cyclist,  landed  at  the  time  of  the  reception  given  him  on 
his   return  from     his    triumphant   series    of    competitions   in 


Grand  Avenue   Looking  South. 

Europe.  Mr.  Zimmerman  lives  at  Manasquan,  about  three 
miles  from  Asbury  Park,  and  a  good  road  connects  the  two 
places. 

The  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  announce  that  they 
have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  Asbury  Park  in 
an  effort  to  entertain  in  royal  style  the  visiting  wheelmen  who 
are  expected  there  in  July,  and  a  substantial  sum  has  already 
been  pledged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  schemes  for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  wheel- 
men are  included  free  bathing  and  free  use  of  bath  houses  to 
all  League  members;  a  free  clambake;  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance each  night ;  free  trips  off  shore  in  large  sailing  vessels 
chartered  specially  for  the  use  of  League  members ;  a  run  to 
Long  Branch  and  a  visit  to  Elberon  cottage,  where  President 
Garfield  died ;  a  run  to  Manasquan  and  a  visit  to  Zimmerman's 
home,  where  his  numerous  prizes  will  be  on  exhibition,  and  a 
grand  night  carnival  on  Wesley  Lake. 
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AsBURY  Avenue  from  the  Promenade. 


Asbury  Park  is  reached  by  five  lines  of  railroad  and  is  a 
two  hours'  ride  from  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The 
place  is  within  reasonable  distance  from  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  League  members,  and  should  the  meet  be  held  at 
Asbury  Park  it  will  doubtless  attract  to  the  membership  of  the 
League  a  large  number  of  wheelmen  who  do  not  now  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  fraternity. 
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THE  New  York  Division  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men is  carrying  on  a  lively  crusade  for  road  improvement 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  state.  It  has  ordered  an  edi- 
tion of  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  convenient  little  hand  book  on 
country  roads,  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  the  title  page  of  which 
appears  on  this  page.  The  entire  book  is  only  about  6^  mches 
long  and  a  trifle  over 
4  inches  wide  (type 
pages  about  3x5)  and 
there  are  32  pages  of 
substantial  text  and 
forcible  illustrations 
to  tell  the  story. 

This  little  treatise 
contains  four  brief 
chapters,  all  devoted 
to  practical  instruc- 
tions for  the  improve- 
ment of  common 
country  roads,  or,  as 
we  commonly  term 
them,  "dirt  roads. "  It 
is  "  No.  I  "  of  a  series 
of  small  pocket  pam- 
phlets by  the  same 
author  (Mr.  Isaac  B. 
Potter),  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Macadam 
Roads,  Telford 
Roads,  Gravel  Roads, 
etc. ,  will  be  taken  up 
in  due  turn  in  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of 
the  series.  In  the 
present  number  the 
first  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  '■'  Drainage,"  and  sub-divided  into  para- 
graphs treating  of  the  following  points :  Importance  of  drain- 
age, amount  of  rainfall ;  side  ditches,  how  they  should  be 
made;  the  ditch  gauge  and  how  to  use  it;  location  of  side 
ditches,  under  drains,  tile  drains;  selecting  tiles  for  drains, 
sizes  to  be  used,  tables  of  sizes,  cost  and  capacity  ;  under  drains 
in  centre  of  road. 

The  second  chapter  refers  to  methods  of   "  Improving  the 
.Surface,"  and  is  sub-divided  as  follows:  Road  surfaces  should 
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Figure  i. 
ShovvinR  proper  form  of  ditch  to  be 
dug  along  the  side  of  the  country  road. 
The  sides  are  broad  and  flaring  and 
have  slopes  of  "ij^  to  i;"  that  is,  the 
slope  extends  outward  a  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  ij.2  feet  for  each  one  foot  of 
vertical  rise.  (From  "  Country  Roads," 
issued  by  the  N.  Y.  Division, "L.  A.  W.) 


be  smooth  and  hard — -ploughing"  to  be  avoided;  road  machines 
recommended,  how  to  select  and  use  them ;  width  of  the 
traveled  roadway,  form  of  cross  section,  rolling  and  rollers, 
the  earth  of  the  roadway,  grass  at  the  roadside. 

The  third  chapter  refers  to  "  Cross  Drains  and  Culverts, "  and 

treats  of  the  following  sub- 
divided paragraphs :  Cross 
drains  should  be  solid  and  per- 
manent ;  wooden  cross  drains, 
how  to  construct  them  :  pipe 
culverts, their  advantages  and 
how  to  use  them;  price  list  of 
vitritied  pipe,  stone  culverts, 
ample  waterway  to  be  pro- 
vided, hints  and  suggestions 
for  planning  drains  and  cul- 
verts, volume  of  rainfall,  capa- 
city of  pipes. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  is  a  concise  statement  of  the 
■  Benefits  of  a  Good  Road,"  in  which  the  writer  sets  forth 
pertinent  mention  of  the 
volume  of  agricultural  traffic 
upon  the  roads  of  New  York 
and  the  importance  of  good 
roads  to  the  farming  popula- 
tion, concluding  his  treatise 
with  an  attempt  to  show  that 
good  roads  are  cheaper  as  well 
as  better  than  poor  ones. 

From  the  last  chapter  we 
copy  the  following  concluding- 
paragraph  : 

"Many  people  who  have 
not  studied  the  subject  of  im- 
proved roads  do  not  under- 
stand the  immense  benefit 
which  they  bring  to  a  commu- 
nity; yet  of  all  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  good  roads  that 
have  been  made  in  this  and 
other  countries,  the  first  mile 
has  not  yet  been  found  that 
has  not  proved  to  be  profit- 
able. The  increase  in  land 
values  alone  is  always  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
improvement.  Some  benefits  and  advantages  we  cannot 
always  coiupute  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  some  things  our 
common   sense  impels  us   to  take  for  granted.      No  farmer  in 
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Figure  2. 
Showing  form  of  side  ditch  frequent- 
ly seen  along  country  roads.  The  sides 
o'f  the  ditch  are  too  steep  and  quickly 
"cave  in"  at  sides  and  edges,  thus  ob- 
structing the  flow  of  water  at  the 
bottom.  This  form  of  ditch  is  also 
dangerous  to  travelers.  (From  "  Coun 
try  Roadt,"  issued  bv  the  N.  Y.  Divis- 
ion, L,  A,  W.) 
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this  country  can  tell  the  money  value  of  an  education,  and  yet 
each  farmer  concedes  its  value  and  sends  his  children  to  school 
and  watches  carefully  their  advancement  in  knowledge.  Good 
health  is  of  infinite  value,  and  the  farmer  seeks  it  and  guards 
it;  but  he  cannot  tell  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
same  is  true  of  good  habits,  good  morals  and  good  clothes. 
Do  not,  therefore,  waste  any  time  in  doubting  the  value  of  a 
good  road.  The  people  of  other  countries  who  have  used 
bad  roads  and  now  use  good  ones,  are  well  satisfied  that 
every  dollar  spent  in  this  work  is  a  good  investment,  and 
not  one  of  them  would  tolerate  the  miserable  dirt  roads  with 
which  so  many  American  farmers  seem  to  be  content." 
Throughout  the  four  chapters  are  distributed  twenty-three 
cuts,  and  under  each  is  printed  an  explan- 
atory note  in  small  type  from  which  its  use 
and  application  may  be  determined  with- 
out reference  to  the  general  text. 

The  Road  Improvement  Committee  of 
the    New  York   Division   has   obtained  a 
list  of  all  the  town  clerks  in  the  state,  and 
Figure  3.  ^s  now  engaged  in  making  up  a  list  of  all 

Showing  "ditch  gau^e"    the     oversecrs     of    highways     and    path 

to    be    used     in     making  .  ^  ■(  .  .      .    ^ 

proper  siopo  at  sides  of  masters  in  the  state;  the  object  bemg  to 
of"ii'ghT^s^trips^of''wo*ol3!  send  one  of  these  little  pamphlets  to  each 
about  three  inches  wide    ^f  thcsc  ofificcrs,    and  by  this  means   dis- 

and  one  inch  thick.     Ihe  .  '.,..-'  .  ^        ,    .    , 

upright  strip  is  four  feet    tnbutc  the  practical  information  ot  which 

ire%It'len'''nc°hes^^S  ^hcrc  is  SO  great  a  need  among  country 
from  the  left  side  of  the    j-Qad  makers. 

upnghtpiece  (as  voutace  r    ,  1         /-v  •  /  x     t-. 

the  figure)  to  the  point  of  i  hc  members  ot  the  Committee  (I.  B. 
?fgh^rand  the%orofX  Pottcr,  Pottcr  Buildiug,  Ncw  York;  Dr. 
horizontal   strip  is  one    w.    T.    Packwood,    1280   Michigan   Street, 

foot    above    the    bottom      -r-.     rr    1  tvt       -tr  1     /->      t->  1  t     ttt        i 

point  of  the  gauge.  (From  Buitalo,  JN .  \.,  aud  C.  bdward  Wood, 
by^X^'^.^Y^'^DivtsTot  203  East  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
^-  A.  w.)  announce  that  a  copy  will  be  supplied  to 

any  other  person  on  receipt  of  five  cents  in  stamps,  and  appli- 
cations have  been  received  for  copies  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  from  several  other  states,  although  the  pamphlet  is 
not  yet  fully  out  of  press. 

During  the  coming  year  the  general  body  of  the  League 
will  be  urged  to  supply  this  small  pamphlet  and  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  same  series  to  other  State  Divisions  at  a  low 
price,  and  suggestions  will  he  sent  out  in  printed  form  for  their 
practical  distribution  throughout  the  farming  community. 
There  is  great  need  that  our  farmers  should  understand  not 
only  the  best  methods  of  taking  care  of  the  common  dirt  roads 
which  come  under  their  immediate  charge,  but  that  they  should 
also  know  that  a  macadam  or  telford  road  is  not  so  com- 
plicated, mysterious  and  expensive  a  structure  as  is  commonly 
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believed,  and  that  any  enterprising  farming-  community,  with 
halt  a  dozen  thrifty  and  clear-headed  farmers  to  take  the  lead, 
can  purchase  a  road  machme  outfit  at  a  ridiculously  low  price, 


Figure  4.  Showing  How  the  Ditch  Gauge  is  Used. 
The  bottom  of  the  ditch  inav  be  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  wide. 
The  gauge  is  provided  witli  a  plumb  line,  fastened  to  the  upright  strip, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  by  this  means  the  upright  piece  is  held  ver- 
tical and  the  slopes  made  to  correspond  with  the  edge  of  the  diagonal 
strip.    (From  "Country  Roads,"  issued  by  the  N.  Y.  Division,  L.  A.  W.) 

and  by  crushing  the  field  stone  and  river  stone  which  are  found 
in  hundreds  of  our  counties,  construct  a  substantial,   hard  and 


Figure  5. 
.■Showing  common  form  of  country  road,  made  by  the  use  of  a  road 
machine  or  "grader."  The  blade  of  the  machine  may  be  set  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  when  drawn  along  by  horses  it  cuts  into  the  rough 
surtace,  and  moves  the  dirt  from  the  sides  toward  the  centre  of  the 
road,  forming  gutters  at  the  sides,  and  distributing  the  earth  uniformly 
along  the  traveled  part  of  the  road.  The  action  of  the  blade  is  shown 
in  Fig.  Q.  A  good  road  machine  should  be  used  by  every  town,  and 
when  used  diligently  will  save  twice  its  cost  in  a  single  season.  (From 
"Country  Roads,"  issued  by  the  X.  Y.  Division,  L.  A.  W.) 

permanent  road  that  will  settle   the  question  of  the  farmer's 
highway  and  reduce   the  distance  to  market   so  as  to   make  it 
within  an  easy  journey  at   all  hours  of  the   day  and  all  seasons, 
of  the  year. 

The  treasuries  of  the  State  Divisions  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  thousands  of  dollars  can  easily  be  appropriated  for 
this  sort  of  work  without  curtailing  the  amounts  actually 
needed  for  other  purposes.  In  another  part  of  Good  Roads  this 
month  will  be  found   a  very  practical   and    interesting  article 
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on  "The  Cost  of  a   Road-Making  Outfit."       It  is  this  kind  of 
inlormation  and  other  information  of  the  same  class,  that. goes 

straight  to  the  practical  side 
of  ihe  question  and  fills  the 
demand  for  useful  knowledge 
which  is  thrust  upon  us  from 
day  to  day. 

If  the  Roads  Improvement 
Committees  of  other  State 
Divisions  have  accepted  their 
positions  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  do  the  work  which 
their  real  duties  require  of 
them,  the  year  1894  will  offer 
many  opportunities  for  the 
practical  and  successful  ad- 
ministration of  these  duties, 
and  the  work  will  receive 
new  vigor  in  their  several 
states. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needful  to 
say  that  while  much  good 
work  has  been  done  by  the 
separate  State  Divisions,  this 
work  should  be  imified  and 
knit  together  so  that  the  states 
may  be  more  closely  in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  different 
State   Divisions  profit    each   by  the  experience  of  the  others. 


Figure  6. 
showing:  form  of  under  drain  made 
with  field  stone.  The  ditch  is  first  dug 
and  carefully  graded  at  the  bottom; 
then  large  flat  stones  are  carefully 
placed  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  form  a 
clear  passage  of  good  size  for  the  flow 
of  water.  The  ditch  is  then  half  filled 
with  rough  field  stone  (with  small  sizes 
on  top)  and  on  these  a  layer  of  sod  is 
placed  with  the  grass  side  downward. 
The  rest  of  the  ditch  is  filled  with  earth. 
If  sod  is  not  to  be  had,  fine  brush,  hay 
or  straw  may  be  used  instead.  (From 
"Country  Roads,"  issued  bv  the  N.  Y. 
Division,  L.  A.  W.) 


FlGUKK  S. 
Showing  proper  form  of  country  dirt  road.  There  may  be  only  one 
side  ditch  when  space  is  scant,  but  two  are  always  better.  A  strip  of 
sod  three  feet  wide  runs  along  between  the  ditch  and  roadway.  The 
roadway  may  be  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  according  to  the  amount 
of  travel,  and  is  connected  with  the  side  ditches  by  short  drain  ditches 
running  across  the  grass  strip  at  frequent  intervals.  The  figure  shows 
•  a  road  machine  employed  in  repairing  the  roadway.     (From  "Country 

Roads,"  issued  by  the  N.  Y.  Division,  L.  A.  W.) 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  sturdy  work  begun  and  carried  on 
by  our  friends  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsvlvania,     Illinois,    Minnesota,    Ohio    and    Missouri,    and 
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other  State  Divisions  are  moving'  closely  in  their  footsteps,  but 
it  is  clear  to  every  close  observer  that  this  work  can  be  done 
more  intelligently  and  with  better  effect  if  some  better  means 
of  intercommunication  could  be  established. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  National  Committee  on  Road 


FiGUUE   q. 
Showing  manner  in  which  the  earth  in  the  country  road  is  "graded" 
and   moved   by   the  action   of  the  blade   of  the  road   machine      (From 
"  Country  Roads,"  issued  by  the  N.  V.  Division,  L.  A.  W.) 

Improvement  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  among  its  members 
the  Chairman  of  the  Division  Road  Improvement  Committee 


Figure  10.  A  Gravel  Roadway  with  Under  Drain. 
When  clean  gravel  of  good  quality  is  used,  this  makes  a  very  excel- 
lent form  of  country  road.  The  centre  drain  may  be  either  of  field  stone 
or  tiles,  and  is  made  as  already  described  in  Fig^  6.  The  gravel  should 
be  clean  and  "sharp"  so  as  to  pack  and  drain  quickly  and  should  con- 
tain very  little  soft  earth,  which  always  holds  water  and  forms  mud. 
A  gravel  road  is  alwavs  improved  by  keeping  the  surface  in  proper  form 
and  bv  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller.  (Froin  "Countrv  Roads,"  issued  bv 
the  N.'  Y.  Division,  L.  A.  W.) 

in  each  state,  and  this  could  well  be  done  if  each  division 
would  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  its  own  member,  whose 
duties  would,  of  course,  be  confined  within  the  geographical 
bounds  of  his  own  state.  The  subject  should  be  well  consid- 
ered at  an  early  day  and  a  clearly  outlined  plan  decided  upon. 
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Mr.  Coxev,  of  St.  Paul's,  O.,  spent  a  day 
or  two  in  the  city  of  New  York  recently,  and 
his  coming  was  noted  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  after  the  following  fashion : 

"J.  S.  Coxey,  of  St.  Paul's,  O.,  was  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  yesterday.  He  had  a  big 
bundle  of  circulars  which  explain  his  mission 
in  life.  He  says  he  has  a  bill  pending  before 
Congress  asking  that  body  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  $500,- 
000,000  in  Treasury  notes.  These  he  wants 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  will,  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
begin  to  improve  the  public  highways. 

"This  bill  was  framed  by  the  Coxey 
Good-Road  Association,  of  Massillon,  O. 
Mr.  Coxey  figures  that  there  are  1,000,000 
men  out  of  work.  He  has  issued  a  call  to 
the  unemployed  to  assemble  en  masse  at 
Massillon,  March  25,  and  walk  to  Washing- 
ton in  a  body  and  demand  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Coxey  will  head  the  army  of 
the  unemployed." 

At  first  reading  Mr.  Coxey's  plan  may 
appear  visionary  and  chimerical ;  but  for  a 
man  who  has  inhaled  the  genuine  afflatus  of 
this  road  improvement  business,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Coxey  and  his  big  bundle  of  circu- 
lars are  on  the  right  tack.  If,  in  pursuance 
of  Mr.  Coxey's  theory,  the  one  million  men 
can  be  induced  to  assemble  at  Massillon  and 
"put  up"  with  the  hospitable  citizens  of 
that  town  till  they  gather  leg-power  and 
courage  enough  to  warrant  them  in  taking 
an  appetizing  stroll  of  three  hundred  miles 
to  Washington,  under  the  stately  leadership 
of  Mr.  Coxey  and  his  big  bundle  of  circulars, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  doubtless  cut 
short  the  consideration  of  pending  business 
and  give  them  a  rousing  reception.  The 
plan  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  if 
every  other  feature  of  the  campaign  should 
prove  disastrous,  it  would  be  at  least  some 
comfort  to  General  Coxey  to  array  his  hosts, 
a  thousand  thousand  strong,  on  the  big- 
plaza  which  surrounds  the  Capitol,  and  dis- 
play to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  tariff 
tinkers  the  exact  appearance  of  the  three 
hundred  miles  of  road  between  Massillon 
and  Washington,  which  by  this  time  would 
have  firmly  attached  itself  to  the  trousers' 
legs  of  General  Coxey's  army.  This  done, 
it  would  be  only  a  short  step  to  the  Treasury, 


where  the  $500,000,000  demanded  by  Mr. 
Coxey's  bill  would,  of  course,  be  at  once 
forthcoming.  Dividing  this  sum  on  a  square 
and  equitable  basis,  there  would  be  exactly 
five  hundred  dollars  for  every  recruit  in  the 
procession,  or  about  $1.67  per  mile  for  his 
three  hundred  mile  journey  through  the 
mud  and  over  the  mountains.  Considering 
the  fact  that  each  poor  devil  would  have 
had  to  sleep  and  eat  from  day  to  day  while 
on  this  laudable  but  wearisome  trip,  an 
equal  division  of  the  $500,000,000  would 
scarcely  more  than  pay  each  man  for  the 
troubles  of  his  journey.  The  $500,000,000 
provided  for  in  Mr.  Coxey's  bill  is  scarcely 
enough  for  the  exigencies  of  his  scheme. 
It  had  better  be  doubled.  With  the  exception 
of  this  trifling  and  unimportant  detail, 
which,  after  all,  has  no  reference  to  the 
rear  merits  of  the  scheme,  the  Coxey  plan 
is  fully  deserving  of  all  the  attention  that 
Congress  will  give  to  it. 

We  send  a  word  of  hearty  thanks  to  every 
League  member  of  the  thousands  who 
responded  so  promptly  to  the  special  page 
contained  in  our  January  number.  It  cannot 
at  this  writing  be  determined  what  decision 
the  National  Assembly  will  arrive  at  regard- 
ing the  future  distribution  of  Good  Roads, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  the  Editor 
will  always  regard  with  keenest  pleasure 
the  two  years  during  which  his  monthly 
greeting  has  gone  out  to  all  his  brother 
wheelmen,  and  their  cordial  aid  and  kind 
words  will  ever  be  to  him  a  grateful  mem- 
ory. And,  after  all,  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  of  us  will  part  company  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  work,  for  if  the  thousands  of  earnest 
letters  received  by  the  Editor  can  fairly 
indicate  the  future,  no  reasonable  subscrip- 
tion fee  can  be  imposed  by  the  National 
Assembly  which  the  great  majority  of 
League  members  will  not  cheerfully  pay 
rather  than  be  denied  their  favorite  monthly. 
Good  Roads.  This  number  of  the  magazine 
will  be  held  by  the  printer  until  the  decision 
of  the  Louisville  Assembly  will  permit  due 
announcement  within  its  pages.  gj 


The  interest  awakened  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  improved 
roads  hns  met  with  active  response  in  the 
increased  number  of  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  road-making  machinery. 
The  judges  of  the  World's  Fair  report  that 
F.  C.  Austin  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Chicago,  lead  in  the  number  of  awards,  they 
having  received  a  total  of  twelve  first  pre- 
miums with  medals  and  diplomas,  covering 
their  Austin  Reversible  Road  Machines,  the 
New  Era  Elevating  IMachine,  Rock  Crusher, 
Road  Roller,  Street  Sweeper,  Dump  Wagon, 
Well-making  Machinery,  etc. 

The  citizens  of  Schenectady  County, 
N.  Y.,  are  actively  agitating  the  question  of 
new  county  roads,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Vrooman, 
of  Schenectady,  is  doing  yeoman  service  in 
behalf  of  the  movement. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  formation 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  Anchor  Con- 
struction Company,  a  corporation  having 
for  its  object  the  building  of  macadam,  tel- 
ford  and  other  well  known  kinds  oi  country 
roads.  The  company  will  own  and  operate 
patents  exclusively  its  own,  and  claims  that 
by  means  of  a  new  composition  and  improved 
machinery  it  can  materially  reduce  the  cost 
of  country  road  making.  In  addition  to 
making  country  roads,  it  will  also  own  and 
operate  other  valuable  patents  relating  to 
paving  and  curbing.  Branches  and  agencies 
will  be  established  in  large  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  wide  field  open  for  this 
branch  of  industry  will  insure  an  abundant 
success  to  the  company. 

It  is  said  that  a  ton  can  be  moved  on  a 
good,  level  macadam  road  with  but  forty 
pound  of  power.  There  are  times  when  it 
would  take  four-horse  power  to  move  a  ton 
on  (or  in)  the  mud  road. —  7Vie  Agricultural 
Epitoniist. 


AscuRY  Park  and  Denver  are  both  mak- 
ing strong  bids  for  the  National  Meet  of 
the  L.  A.  W.  in  1S94.  Whether  the  wheel- 
men will  stroll  upon  the  sand  and  wallow  in 
the  surf  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  beach 
or  regale  themselves  in  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Colorado  mountains  is  a  question  which 
offers  a  wnde  field  for  the  February  auditors 
at  Louisville. 

The  macadamizing  of  a  piece  of  road  in 
Ohio  increased  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
farms  $4. 50  an  acre,  while  the  cost  was  less 
than  $1  an  acre.  Some  one  ought  to  go  all 
through  the  country  preaching  the  gospel  of 
good  roads. — American  Cultivator. 


Pelham  Manor  has  sold  its  road  bonds 
and  has  $25,000  cash,  which  will  be  spent  in 
macadamizing  the  roads  of  this  attractive 
suburb.  It  is  rumored  that  asphalt  side- 
walks will  be  laid  in  the  Fall. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
announces  that  they  have  placed  on  sale 
round  trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates  to  the 
Winter  resorts  in  Florida  and  the  South  and 
also  to  such  points  of  interest  as  Luray, 
Natural  Bridge  and  Gettysburg.  This  com- 
pany has  also  arranged  to  place  on  sale 
excursion  tickets  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
points  in  California  on  account  of  the  Mid- 
Winter  Fair,  at  unusually  low  rates.  Excur- 
sion tickets  are  now  on  sale  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington  via  the  famous  Royal  Blue 
Line. 

With  its  vestibuled  train  service  via 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  the  B.  &  O.  is  in  the  best  condition 
to  handle  western  and  southern  travel. 
That  the  line  is  a  popular  one  is  attested  by 
the  immense  World's  Fair  business  handled 
last  Summer. 

Those  contemplating  a  trip  west  or  south 
this  Winter  should  write  to  C.  P.  Craig, 
General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  415 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  rates  and  other 
information.  94 


"  F.  A.  Steiger." — The  specimen  you 
send  is  probably  a  piece  of  fine  grained  trap 
rock,  of  which  an  abundance  is  found  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
beyond.  We  have  not  subjected  it  to  a  full 
series  of  tests,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
will  make  an  excellent  road  material  if 
properly  handled.  It  is  heavy,  exceedingly 
close  in  texture  and  hard.  If  broken  in  a 
crusher  you  will  probably  find  that  the 
pieces  will  break  with  a  sharp,  snapping 
sound,  and  if  used  in  making  macadam 
road,  it  will  not  pack  as  quickly  nor  as 
smoothly  as  limestone,  at  first  ;  but  if 
crushed  to  a  proper  size  (not  exceeding  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  largest  dimensions), 
laid  with  a  clean  sand  binder  and  properly 
rolled,  it  will  prove  much  more  durable 
than  a  limestone  road  and  more  satisfactory. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again 
and  to  know  what  results  you  have  in  using 
this  stone. 


"Simplex." — -Your  friend  is  correct. 
Philadelphia  had  nearly  500  miles  of  cobble- 
stone pavement  in  1S90,  while  Brooklyn  had 
something  less  than  300. 


"Stumped." — The  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired to  keep  macadam  roads  from  becom- 
ing dusty  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the 
weather,  the  kind  of  material  used  in  the 
roadway,  the  dimensions  of  the  roadway, 
and  its  exposure  to  the  sun.  ,  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  it  was  determined  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  P.  North  that  1,000 
square  yards  of  road  surface  could  be  kept 
fairly  free  of  dust  by  the  use  of  a  sprinkler 
which  spread  water  at  the  rate  of  71.3  cubic 
feet  twice  a  day  on  each  1,000  square  yards 
of  road  surface,  making  a  total  of  143  cubic 
feet  of  water  for  each  1,000  square  yards. 
But  some  road  materials  are  softer  than 
others,  and  the  wear  on  their  surfaces  is 
consequently  faster  and  this  hastens  the 
accumulation  of  dust.  If  the  road  is  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun  and  warm  breezes,  the 


water  evaporates  very  quickly.  The  figures 
given  above  will  perhaps  represent  a  fair 
average,  but  to  determine  the  figures  with 
exactness,  each  locality  must  be  subjected 
to  a  separate  test. 


"  S.  B.  M." — Stone  block  pavements  are 
used  on  all  reasonable  grades  in  street  work, 
but  when  the  grade  exceeds  a  rise  of  one  in 
twenty,  it  is  quite  common  to  lay  the  stones 
so  as  to  produce  a  serrated  surface  by  tilt- 
ing the  blocks  on  their  bed  so  that  each 
layer  will  form  a  ledge  or  step  at  the  top, 
upon  which  the  horse  can  obtain  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  hauling  loads  up  the  grade.  This 
form  of  construction  is  quite  common  in 
many  cities  and  is  sometimes  used  where 
heavy  loads  are  to  be  hauled,  though  no 
perceptible  grade  is  to  be  overcome. 


"  C.  P.  A. " — See  our  answer  to 
in  oiu"  October  number. 


Blocker' 


"S.  S.  W." — (i)  Broad  wheel  tires,  while 
not  universally  used  in  many  countries, 
are  more  generally  employed  in  France, 
England  and  other  European  states  than  in  ■ 
America.  One  or  more  devices  for  adjust- 
able wide  wheel  tires  have  been  patented  in 
this  country,  we  believe,  and  are  now 
being  manufactured  on  a  limited  scale.  (2) 
Gillmore's  "  Roads,  Streets  and  Pave- 
ments" can  be  had  at  the  office  of  Goou 
Roads.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  on  receipt 
of  price,  $2.50. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Limited,  leaving  New  York  9  A.  M.,  and 
the  fast  express,  leaving  at  7.30  P.  M.,  for 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  are  now  equipped 
with  a  complete  Dining  Car  service,  built 
expressly  for  these  trains  by  the  Pullman 
Company.  Pullman  Dining  Cars  are  also 
attached  to  Royal  Blue  Line  trains,  leaving 
New  York  9  and  11.30  A.  M.  and  5  P.M.  for 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  ^3 


ROVED  .,.. 


A  COUNTRY  lad  in  the  north  of  Scotland  had 
his  leg  injured  at  the  factory,  and  was 
treated  for  some  time  by  the  local  doctor 
without  markedly  favorable  results.  His 
mother  had  great  faith  in  a  certain  "  bone- 
setter,"  and  wanted  her  son  to  go  to  him, 
but  the  boy  objected,  preferring,  as  he  said, 
the  "reg'lar  faculty." 

Finally,  however,  he  yielded  to  his 
mother's  persuasions,  and  was  taken  to  the 
town  where  the  famous  bone-setter  resided. 

The  leg  was  duly  examined,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pull  it  very  severely  in 
order  "to  get  the  bone  in,"  as  the  quack 
expressed  it.  The  patient  howled  in  agony, 
but  at  last  the  bone  was  "  got  in  "  and  he 
was  bidden  to  go  home ;  in  a  few  days  he 
would  be  all  right  and  could  resume  work. 

"  Did  he  na  dae  it  weel  ?"  said  the  joyous 
old  lady  as  they  started  homeward. 

"Ay,  mither,"  said  the  lad.  "He  pullit 
it  weel,  but  I  wasna  sic  a  fule  as  togie  him 
the  sair  lee !" —  Whitehall  Reviezc. 


"  And  sure,  your  reverence,  I  could  do  it 
with  what  was  left  over  from  last  Sunday." 
—  Tit- Bits. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  LOAVES  AND  FISHES. 

In  a  certain  church  in  Ireland  a  young 
priest  was  detailed  to  preach.  The  occasion 
was  his  first  appearance,  and  he  took  for  his 
text,  "The  Feeding  of  the  Multitude." 

He  said,  "And  they  fed  ten  people  with 
10,000  loaves  of  bread  and  10,000  fishes." 

An  old  Irishman  said,  "That's  no  miracle. 
Begorra,  I  could  do  that  myself,"  which  the 
priest  overheard. 

The  next  Sunday  the  priest  announced 
the  same  text,  but  he  had  it  right  this  time. 
He  said,  "And  they  fed  10,000  people  on 
ten  loaves  of  bread  and  ten  fishes." 

He  waited  a  second,  and  then  leaned  over 
the  pulpit  and  said,  "  And  could  you  do  that, 
Mr.  Murphy?" 

Murphy  replied,  "And  sure,  your  rever- 
ence, I  could." 

"And  how  could  you  do  it?"  said  the 
priest. 


Bangs — Funny  thing  just  happened. 

Fangs— What  is  it? 

Bangs — I  sent  a  messenger  boy  to  a  sick 
relative  of  mine  with  a  present  of  a  dozen 
fresh  eggs.  Three  months  after  I  got  a  note 
thanking  me  for  the  coop  of  chickens  just 
received. —  J^oeue. 


"Well  I  do  declare!"  said  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  he  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

She  (after  the  opera) — Well,  it  strikes  me    1 
that  Gilbert   and   Sullivan  have   had   their 
day. 

He — Yes ;  it  is  all  Corbett  now. 


A  CHESS-PLAYER  is  a  good  deal  like  a  lazy 
person  in  one  respect.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  him  to  get  a  move  on. 

Excited  Citizen — Say,  officer,  there's  a 
big  fight  going  on  round  the  corner. 

Policeman — Well,  you  stay  here  wid  me, 
and  vou  won't  be  in  it. 


"  What  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  your  baby- 
sister  is!"  "  Yes'm  if  you  please,  it's  a 
condensed-milk  baby." 

Brown — What's  all  that  row  in  the 
kitchen,  Nora?  Can't  you  pacify  Robert 
and  make  him  stop  that  infernal  howling? 

Nora  (the  cook,  indignantly) — Young 
Masther  Bobby  pulled  an  oicicle  aff  the 
back  fince,  sorr,  an'  laid  it  undher  the 
kitchen  sthove,  an'  now  he  declares  Oi 
shtole  it!  96 
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HIS  magazine  was  established  and  the  first 
number  issued  in  January,  1892.  It  was 
the  first  publication  in  the  world  devoted 
strictly  to  the  cause  of  road  improvement. 
It  is  owned  and  published  by  the  Eeague 
of  American  Wheelmen,  which  is  a  volun- 
tary association  now  in  its  17th  year,  and 
having  at  present  36,000  members  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  American  Conti- 
nent. This'publication  is  not  designed  to 
make  money  for  the  Eeague.  And  although 
the  expense  of  running  it  has  been  borne 
by  the  wheelmen  it  is  now  conceded  by  all 
_  thoughtful  persons  that  the  advantages  de- 

'.-ffiiJo-'^-  rived  from  improved  highways  are  as  uni- 
versally distributed  as  are  the  advantages 
of  sunshine.  The  man  who  owns  neither  a  horse  or  a  bicycle 
is  apt  to  feel  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  help  to  con- 
struct better  roadways.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
show  that  the  price  of  every  article  he  buys  is  directlj'  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  it  has  been  hauled, 
and  beside  there  are  a  large  number  of  ways  in  which  prices  are 
indirectly  affected  by  the  same  cause. 

We  desire  to  have  this  magazine  attain  a  wide  legitimate 
paid  circulation.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  road  matters  relating 
not  only  to  the  technical  details  of  the  work  but  to  such  other 
relevant  subjects  as  will  seem  to  be  for  its  best  interest.  We 
have  much  faith  in  the  beneficial  influences  of  a  smile.  The 
more  substantial  a  meal  may  be  the  more  need  there  is  of  a  little 
seasoning  to  make  it  palatable.  So  if  3'ou  find  anything  in  this 
publication  which  doesn't  seem  to  relate  strictly  to  the  cause  of 
good  roads,  please  remember  that  it  is  intended  to  aid  digestion, 
and  without  good  digestion  good  roads  could  not  be  appreciated 
if  _we  had  them. 

WE    WANT    ADVICE. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  much  pleasanter  to  give  than  to  receive; 
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but  with  us  it  is  so  pleasant  to  receive  advice  that  we  want  all 
we  can  get. 

This  magazine  aside  from  its  general  polic}^  has  no  rules  or 
laws  which  are  not  subject  to  revision.  If  there  is  any  feature 
of  it  which  you  do  not  approve  kindly  tell  us  what  it  is,  and  if 
you  are  the  only  one  on  earth  who  thinks  so  your  criticism  will 
be  just  as  welcome  as  though  you  were  one  of  so  large  a  number 
that  we  found  it  advisable  to  make  the  change. 

WE    WANT   YOU    FOR    A    SUBSCRIBER. 

A  dollar  bill  neatly  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper  contain- 
ing your  name  and  address  will  do  the  business  for  a  year. 

"now  is  the  time  to  subscribe." 

Take  pains  to  write  plainly  or,  still  better,  print  your  name 
and  address.  Most  people  write  everj-thing  else  plainer  than 
they  do  their  name,  while  the  name  is  the  most  difficult  part  to 
guess  at,  especiall}^  when  we  don't  have  your  photograph. 


DID  YOU  EVER  MOVE? 

AND    IF    YOU    DID    HOW    DID    YOU    FIND    THINGS  ? 

Good  Roads  has  just  moved  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
New  manager,  new  office,  new  office  emplo3'ees,  in  fact  a  new 
deal  all  round.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances.  If  5-ou  have  paid  for  Good  Roads  and 
don't  get  it,  or  not  less  important,  if  you  are  getting  Good 
Roads  and  haven't  paid  for  it,  let  us  hear  from  you  promptly. 
If  you  have  sent  manuscript,  photographs  or  drawings  which 
haven't  been  published  don't  hesitate  to  saj^  so  and  if  they 
haven't  got  lost  in  the  move  we  will  find  them  and  tell  you  what 
we  can  do  about  it.  If  yoVi  Imveti't  sent  us  any  manuscript  or 
photographs  j'ou  should  do  so  at  once. 

"  Patience  and  resignation  are  tlie  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth." 

Be  patient  of  our  errors  but  don't  keep  still  about  it  speak 
promptly  and  give  us  a  chance  to  rectify  them.  After  we  get 
things  running  on  the  new  basis  we  will  try  to  keep  out  from 
under  them  but  for  a  few  weeks  we  are  looking  for  trouble,  with 
the  chances  more  than  even  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  it. 


YOU  WIIvL  NOTICE. 

THAT  the  new  Good  Roads  starts  out  not  only  with  a  frontis- 
piece but  also  with  a  finispiece.  The  former  is  of  course 
the  adoption  of  a  very  old  and  very  common  thing,  but  the 
idea  of  a  finispiece  is  ours.  It  is  the  sole  property  of  Good 
Roads.  We  shall  at  all  times  try  to  be  modest  but  we  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  "stuck  up  "  over  this  finispiece.  Like  all 
great  ideas  it  was  born  of  necessity,  (this  last  remark  refers  to 
the  general  plan  and  not  to  the  particular  picture  which  happens 
to  occupy  it  this  month.)  We  have  noticed  in  looking  over  the 
average  magazine  that  the  last  part  of  it  is  not  clear  it  sort  of 
tapers  off.  The  reading  matter  blends  into  the  advertising  in  a 
most  discouraging  way.  The  reader  is  interested  in  some  par- 
ticular thing  and  he  follows  up  the  trail  until  the  print  begins  to 
get  coarser  and  the  language  more  flowery  and  finally  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  soap  advertisement  or  a  baking  powder 
testimonial. 

It  is  our  idea  to  have  the  reading  matter  in  Good  Roads  all 
contained  between  the  frontispiece  and  the  finispiece,  and  out- 
side of  that  is  advertising  which  is  paid  for  ]'y  those  who  fur- 
nish the  copy,  so  that  3'ou  cannot  be  in  doubt  as  to  "  which  is 
which."  Of  course  Good  Roads  and  the  L.  A.  W.  are  liable 
to  be  advertised  in  any  part  of  the  book  you  must  expect  that 
just  as  a  child  must  take  the  castor  oil  before  it  can  have  any 
su^ar. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MONEY. 

We  receive  an  occasional  letter  asking  us  to  send  Good 
Roads  for  one  3'ear  to  Mr.  So  and  So  and  overlooking  the 
equally  important  item  of  cash.  Good  Roads  is  not  published 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  am^body  in  particular,  but 
it  is  as  much  to  your  advantage  as  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  any- 
body. The  subscription  price  is  reduced  one-half  and  the  office 
is  managed  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  The  more  support 
we  receive  the  better  magazine  we  can  make  for  you  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  League  to  put  every  dollar  received  into  the 
road  improvement  work.  We  f/ii?ik  we  can  run  the  magazine 
but  we  don't  like  bookkeeping.     Se?id  cash  with  all  orders. 


THE  COI.ORED  MAN  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 

THE  principal  thing  which  most  people  know  about  the 
above  subject  is  that  by  a  vote  of  the  National  Assem- 
bl}^  at  Eouisville  the  ' '  colored  brother  ' '  was  prohibited 
in  future  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  ly.  A.  W. 
Eike  all  radical  measures  this  action  was  hissed  and 
applauded  by  the  public  according  to  the  various  shades 
of  belief.  The  writer  opposed  the  "white"  amendment 
at  the  '93  meeting  in  Philadelphia  and  was  in  favor  of 
it  at  Louisville.  It  is  by  some  considered  proper  for  a 
man  to  change  his  mind  when  the  evidence  seems  to  war- 
rant it.  This  change  of  mind  (which  is  only  mentioned 
because  it  illustrates  similar  changes  in  manj^  others)  was 
made  without  any  change  of  heart.  The  principal  ques- 
tion underlying  the  main  issue  was:  whether  the  League  is  a 
social  or  whether  it  is  a  political  organization.  It  will  some 
day  come  to  be  considered  purely  a  political  party  and  when 
that  time  comes  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
admitting  to  membership  any  respectable  person  of  whatever 
race.  At  present  the  League  contains  a  number  of  3'oung  men 
who  feel  and  not  without  reason,,  that  the  L.  A.  W.  is  a  sort  of 
fraternity,  the  different  members  of  which  are  in  some  way 
definitely  positioned  with  relation  to  each  other.  The  existence 
of  this  feeling  especially  in  the  South,  where  the  race  prejudice 
is  very  strong,  made  the  Southern  white  wheelman  indifferent 
if  not  actually  antagonistic  to  the  organization  so  long  as  the 
black  man  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  him- 
self, while  it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  number  of 
colored  wheelmen  really'  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  membership. 

Many  of  the  men  who  do  the  thinking  for  the  League  came 
to  believe  that  by  his  exclusion  the  negro  would  suffer  bnt 
little  while  the  League  as  a  whole  might  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted. It  was  represented  that  man}^  white  wheelmen  at  the 
South  would  at  once  come  in  if  the  change  were  made,  who 
certainly  would  not  otherwise.  It  was  known  that  a  few  at  the 
North  would  withdraw,  but  it  was  hoped  that  after  a  complete 
readjustment  had  taken  place  the  L-  A.  W.  would  find  itself 
stronger  than  before.  Whether  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case  or 
not  remains  for  the  future  to  show.  Meanwhile  all  true  friends 
of  the  League  (and  this  includes  every  body  when  3'ou  consider 
what  is  being  done  for  better  roads)  should  stand  by  the  organi- 
zation. If  )'ou  believe  it  is  all  right  stay  with  it.  If  you  think 
it  is  wrong  staj^  with  it  and  help  to  make  it  right.  You  will 
have  a  hard  job  to  fight  it  from  the  outside. 
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It  was  claimed  by  the  anti-negro  element  and  admitted  by 
all  that  while  there  are  brilliant  exceptions,  the  average  colored 
man  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  intelligence  which  we 
would  like  to  see  him  attain.  For  this  reason  the  writer  had 
hoped  that  he  might  be  retained  in  the  I^eague  and  thus  help 
through  such  influences  as  we  might  exert,  to  educate  him, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  relates  to  his  conduct  on  the  road,  and 
his  duty  toward  others  whether  wheelmen  or  not. 

The  value  of  the  educational  influences  of  the  Ivcague  lies 
mainly  in  its  publications. 

The  new  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin  may  be  had  by  any  one  for  $1.00 
per  year.  Also  the  Good  Roads  Magazine  is  now  offered  at 
$1.00  per  year.  But  as  the  latter  publication  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  League  a  special  price  of  50  cents  per  year  is 
made  to  League  members. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing,  what  seems  to  be  common  justice 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  something  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  colored  man  is  deprived,  we  make  the  following 
offer:  To  any  colored  wheelman  who  would  join  the  League  if 
he  could,  we  will  send  Good  Roads  for  one  year  for  50  cents, 
on  receipt  of  his  written  statement  as  to  above  facts. 

We  would  especially  like  to  hear  from  any  League  member 
who  sees  an  objection  to  our  making  this  concession  to  the 
' '  colored  brother. ' ' 


IT'S    HARD    BUT  LET'S    ALL    TRY. 

When  you've  got  a  thing  to  say,  With  a  tale,  which,  at  a  pinch. 

Say  it!    Don't  take  half  a  day.  Uould  be  cornered  in  an  inch ! 

When  your  tale's  got  little  in  it,  Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers; 

Crowd  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute!  Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 

Life  is  short  —  a  fleeting  vapor  —  When  you've  got  a  thing  to  say, 

Don't  you  fill  the  whole  blamed  paper  Say  it!     Don't  take  half  a  day! 

—  Atlanta  Constitution, 
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Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Paved  in  1884. 


THE   COMPRESSED   ASPHALT   BLOCK   AS   A   PAVE- 
MENT FOR  CITIES  AND  LARGE  TOWNS. 

THE  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pavement  system  of  most  of  the  large  cities  of  this  coun- 
try. The  old  plan  of  noisy  stone  blocks  and  cobbles  is 
giving  place  to  the  modern  smooth  and  noiseless  asphalts. 
A  forni  of  asphalt  pavement  which  has  been  extensively 
introduced  in  the  last  few  years  in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
has  been  quieth'^  winning  its  way  into  public  favor.  Little  has 
been  said  or  written  about  it,  but  it  richly  deserves  a  place  in 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  good  roads.  It  is  known 
as  the  Asphalt  Block,  in  contradistirfction  from  the  sheet  or 
Monolithic  pavement,  so  called.  Having  borne  the  test  of  more 
than  twelve  years'  usage,  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has 
taken  rank  among  the  improved  pavements  of  modern  times. 
Like  many  other  important  and  enduring  discoveries  this  pave- 
ment was  born  of  small  beginnings,  and  has  attained  to  its 
maturity  by  slow  and  progressive  stages  of  growth. 
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EuTAW  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Paved  in  1882. 

The  manufacture  of  paving  blocks  from  crushed  stone  and 
Trinidad  Asphalt  was  begun  in  San  Francisco  in  i86g,  under 
great  difficulties  and  with  the  crudest  appliances.  Hand  moulds 
were  at  first  used,- into  which  the  imperfectly  prepared  mixture 
was  poured  and  compressed  by  man  power.  The  results  were 
poor  in  quality,  and  in  quantity  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  any 
considerable  demand.  But  there  were  latent  advantages  in 
these  blocks  which  were  appreciated  by  some. close  obser\dng 
and  enterprising  men,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  there 
has  been  a  continuous  application  of  brains  and  capital  to  the 
advancement  and  development  of  the  then  crude  idea,  till  it  has 
now  reached  the  point  of  practical  utility.  This  desirable  result 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  skillful  use  of  machinery  and  at 
vast  expense. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  minute  description  of  the  mechan- 
ism employed,  or  to  give  in  detail  the  various  stages  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  from  the  crude  asphaltum  to  the  finished 
block.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  stone,  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry,  is  first  crushed,  then  rolled  and  screened  till 
properly  pulverized, — then  mixed  with  a  fixed  proportion  of 
powdered  limestone .  and  refined  asphaltum  heated  to  a  high 
degree  of  temperature,    and  finally    subjected    (in  this  heated 
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Lafayette  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Paved  in  1SS2. 

state)  to  an  immense  pressure  and  moulded  into  a  solid,  homo- 
geneous block ;  it  is  then  cooled  under  water  and  is  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

The  blocks,  as  commonly  laid  for  street  pavements,  are,  in 
dimensions,  4x5x12  inches,  and  weigh  from  22  1-2  to  24  lbs. 
each  according  to  the  hardness  and  specific  gravity  of  the  stone 
employed.  As  thus  made,  under  the  improvements  now  in 
vogue,  these  blocks  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  traffic,  and  under  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate. Although,  as  before  stated,  the  blocks  were  at  first 
imperfectly  made  and  not  properly  laid,  and  for  a  while 
were  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  they 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  road- 
builders.  In  April,  1878,  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A.,  an 
eminent  authority  on  roads  and  road-building,  examined  this 
pavement  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  report  of  that  date  speaks 
as  follows:  "  The  special  advantages  possessed  by  a  pavement 
of  asphalt  block,  over  one  of  granite,  trap,  and  other  stone 
blocks,  are  that  it  presents  a  smoother  and  more  even  surface, 
and  therefore  reduces  the  force  of  traction.  It  is  much  less 
noisy,  more  cleanly,  and  does  not  polish  and  become  slippery  by 
wear.  It  produces  ver}-  little  dust  or  mud,  and  possesses  decided 
sanitary  advantages."  The  Assitant  Engineer,  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  had  full  charge  of  paving  the 
streets  of  Washington  for  a  number  of  years,  says  of  operations 
for  1884:  "The  pavements,  as  now  laid,  are  of  three  classes, 
viz:  granite  blocks,  sheet  asphalt  and  asphalt  blocks;  5^.  ^^  ^  5,^  ^ 
lyong  experience  has  reduced  these  pavements  to  the  nature  of 
standards  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  solved  the  problem 
of  paving  under  the  conditions  existing  in  Washington."  The 
Commission  appointed  in  the  same  year  by  the  authorities  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A., 
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Capt.  F.  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.  and  Mr.  C.  P.  North,  C.  E.  to 
examine  into  the  question  of  repaying  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  designate  the  kinds  of  pavement  to  be  adopted  in 
different  streets  respectively,  recommended  "  for  streets  of  heavy 
traffic,  Belgian  block;  for  streets  of  light  traffic  asphalt  and 
asphalt  blocks."  They  condemned  in  strongest,  terms,  all  rub- 
ble and  cobblestone  pavements,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
be  prohibited  by  law,  We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that 
thus  early  the  attention  of  the  best  men  had  been  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  improved  methods,  and  that,  too,  before 
they  had  been  brought  to  their  present  stage  of  comparative 
perfection. 

There  are  now  completely  equipped  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  asphalt  blocks  in  this  country  and  abroad,  located  as 
follows,  viz.:  At  Hastings  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Norristown  and  Newcastle,  Pa.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico,  and 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  prominent  features  and  characteristics  claimed  for  the 
asphalt  block  pavement  are  as  follows  : 

I.  It  is  smooth  and  even,  without  being  slippery,  nor  does 
it  polish  from  use. 

II.  It  is  comparatively  noiseless,  giving  forth  but  little 
sound  under  the  horses'  hoofs  or  the  rolling  of  wheels. 

III.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  sanitary;  the  bjocks  are  non- 
absorbent,  and,  being  uniform  in  shape  arid  laid  closely  together, 
the  joints  soon  become  closed  by  compression  under  traffic,  thus 
preventing  the  absorption  of  noxious  liquids,  and  the  subsequent 
exhalation  of  effiuvia  and  contaminating  vapors. 

IV.  It  is  not  affected  by  extremes  of  temperature.  It  does 
not  soften  under  a  tropical  sun,  nor  does  it  become  brittle  or 
friable  under  the  influence  of  frost  and  cold  in  winter. 

V.  Owing  to  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  block  it  does 
not,  when  properly  laid,  require  a  concrete  foundation.  This 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  network  of  underground 
pipes,  wires,  etc.,  etc.,  which  unfortunately  abound  in  most  of 
our  American  cities.  Gravel  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches, 
and  "sharp"  paving  sand  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  when 
placed  on  a  firm  natural  soil,  affords  a  thoroughly  reliable  base 
for  an  asphalt  block  pavement ;  when  necessary  it  can  be  taken 
up  and  replaced  with  very  little  expense,  and,  if  carefully  done, 
it  will  be  nearl}^  as  good  as  before  the  "cut"  was  made. 

VI.  It  is  durable  ;  under  the  conditions  on  which  this  pave- 
ment is  recommended  it  will  last,  under  all  ordinary  traffic  in 
good  order,  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  in  streets  where 
the  traffic  is  light  and  infrequent  it  will  endure  for  twenty  years. 

VII.  Being  laid  on  a  sand  foundation,  its  cost,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  stone  blocks  when  laid  in  the 
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same  manner,  and  much  less  than  stone  or  other  modern  pave- 
ments laid  on  hydraulic  cement ;  and  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
less  than  granite  blocks  ( improperly  termed  Belgian  Blocks ) 
laid  on  a  concrete  base,  with  gravelled  and  pitched  joints. 

Ivastly,  it  is  beautiful  and  aesthetic  in  its  appearance. 

The  use  of  these  blocks,  made  in  the  manner  above  outlined, 
has  largely  increased  under  the  improved  conditions  of  their 
manufacture  within  the  last  few  years,  and  may  now  be  found 
in  many  of  our  large  cities  besides  Baltimore  and  Washington 
(  which  latter  have  now  over  half  a  million  square  3'ards  ) ,  as 
well  as  in  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
form  of  tiles,  too,  constructed  of  the  same  material  and  after  a 
similar  manner,  in  both  square  and  hexagon  shape,  2  1-2  inches 
thick,  they  have  been  laid  in  the  principal  parks  of  Baltimore, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  where  they  haye  been  in 
use  for  a  number  of  3'ears  with  very  satisfactory  results. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  TURNPIKE. 

As  pioneers  and  emigrants  scattered  road    became  a  turnpike;    so  callei 

settlements  in  all  directions  from  the  because  at  the  places  where  the  toll 

mother  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  collected  there  were  poles  armed 

roads     were    made    and    maintained  with  spikes  set  across  the  road,  which 

by    taxing     all    the    citizens    resid-  turned  upon  a  post— a  prickly  notice 

ing  in  the  townships,  counties,  and  to  the  traveler  that  that  he  must  pay 

states    through  which    they  passed.  or  stop. 

When  a  public  road  was  a  much-used  The  first  turnpike  in  America  was 

thoroughfare,  demanding  extraordi-  chartered  in  1792  by  tlie  Philadelphia 

nary  solidity  of  roadbed,  and  the  bast  and    Lancaster   Turnpike    Company, 

condition   of  repair,  a  company  was  It  was  commenced  in  1794,  and  soon 

organized,  capital  was  furnished,  and  completed. 

the  road  was  handed  over  by  the  peo-  There  is  no  more  important  eco- 
ple  to  the  company,  who  lowered  its  nomic  subject  before  the  American 
grades,  bridged  its  streams,  stoned  people  to-day,  tnan  the  best  method 
and  drained  its  wheelway,  and,  when  of  making  and  maintaining  the  pub- 
finished,  charged  each  traveler  on  Wcvo&ds.— Charles  Mclvane  in  March 
horse  or  wheels  a  toll  for  each  mile  LippincoWs. 
traveled  upon   it.      Thus  the    public 
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,HiS  picture  represents  about  the  popular  idea 
of  the  outside  appearance  of  an  unfor- 
tunate and  little  understood  class. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man  may 
' '  make  countless  thousands  mourn' ' 
but  does  it  make  us  think  ?  Are 
you  married?  Have  you  children? 
Do  you  remember  the  birth  of  the 
first  one,  the  anxiet}',  the  suspense, 
the  hope,  the  fear,  the  unutterable 
joy,  the  tender  care  and  sleepless 
nights,  the  childish  ills  the  paternal 
love  and  all  the  anxious  moments  ? 
This  is  human  experience,  not  yours 
alone  but  the  experience  of  all. 
There  are  varying  degrees  of  human 
intellect,  there  may  be  varing 
degrees  of  human  love,  but  I  had 
rather  call  it  that  the  difference  is 
not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  outward  expression  which  after  all 
means  but  little. 

The  mother  and  her  offspring  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  in  all  the  shades  of  human  kind.  The  most  intelli- 
gent and  highly  educated  mother  could  not  do  more  in  defense 
of  her  babe  than  would  she  of  the  lowest  social  strata.  In  either 
case  with  touching  tenderness  the  little  troubles  are  soothed,  the 
tiny  wounds  are  bound  up,  the  bumped  head  is  made  well  by 
"Mama's  kiss." 

The  boy  grows  older  but  he  is  still  to  his  mother  the  same 
"baby."  His  first  pair  of  pants  are  put  on  and  dedicated  with 
much  interesting  ceremony,  while  his  first  trip  to  school  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  parents  unequalled  by  anything  relating  to  con- 
temporaneous state  or  national  affairs. 

"If  there  be  aught  surpassing  human -deed,  or  word,  or  thought,  it  is 
a  mother's  love." 

To  his  mother  the  boy  is  a  hero;  she  sees  in  him  a  great 
future  and  in  her  tender  blindness  she  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
most  important  thing  to  teach  a  boy  (or  girl)  viz.,  self  reliance. 

The  mother  dies,  the  father  perhaps  was  already  worse  than 
dead — a  slave  to  his  appetite.  The  boy  is  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources and  povert}^  which  so  often  "snatches  the  reins  out  of 
the  hand  of  piety"  is  his  principal  companion.  The  teachings 
of  youth  are  not  forgotten  but  hunger  and  temptation  are  more 
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potent.     The  mother's  constant   presence    and    help    could    do 
what  her  memory  cannot. 

"Necessity  knows  no  law."  The  boy  is  at  that  junction  of 
good  and  evil  where  but  little  is  needed  to  turn  his  wavering 
steps  into  the  wrong  road.  The  appearance  of  a  real  friend,  a 
kind  word,  a  little  "lift"  on  life's  highway  and  the  better  ele- 
ments of  his  manhood  are  brought  out,  the  teachings  of  the  dead 
mother  predominate  and  he  becomes  a  man  and  soon  acquires 
that  strength  of  character  which  makes  the  world  glad  that  he 
lives.  But  suppose,  as  is  often  the  case,  while  he  stood  irreso- 
lute at  that  critical  point  when  need  and  conscience  were  on  a 
par,  he  had  met  the  tempter  in  any  of  his  thousand  forms. 
What  then  ? 

The  same  boy.  In  his  heart  the  same  germ  of  manhood, 
but  he  makes  a  wrong  start  it  is  hard  to  retrace  his  steps  and  he 
becomes  a  ' '  tramp ' '  and  you  and  I  and  the  newspaper  para- 
grapher  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  dude  and  make  jokes 
about  him,  we  may  pity  him  but  we  don't  let  him  know  it.  I 
move  you  sir,  Mr,  President,  that  all  the  tramps  be  appointed 
road  inspectors  and  be  paid  out  of  the  fines  which  should  be 
collected  from  ever}-  township  where  poor  roads  are  found. 
This  would  remed}^  two  evils  at  once. 


LITTLE  BOY    BLUE. 

The  little  \x>\  dog  is  covered  with  dust,  And  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands;  Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue— 

And  the  little  toj'  soldier  is  red  with  rust,  Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands.  But  the  little  toj'  friends  are  true. 

Time  was  when  the  little  tov  dog  was  new,  .         „       t,i       tt,          ^      a 

:        ,  .  Av,  faithful  to  Little  Boj'  Blue  thev  stand, 
And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair. 

And  that  was  the  time   when   our   Little 


Each  in  the  same  old  place, 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 
X   .  ,  ,  ,  The  smile  of  a  little  face. 


Kissed  them  and  put  them  there.  ,     j   ^,_  j  -i-        ^i.  ,      _ 

And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  these  long 

"Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said,  3-ears  through, 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noise!"  In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair. 

So  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed  What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

He  dreamed  of  the  pretty  toys,  Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there, 

— Eugene  Field. 


HOW  TO  REPAIR  A  MACADAM  ROAD. 

3UPPOSE  3'Ou  had  a  pair  of  boots  which  needed  half  soling, 
and  the  shoemaker  returned  them  to  ^-ou  just  as  they 
were  except  that  he  sent  two  pieces  of  sole  leather  and 
instructed  you  to  hold  them  onto  the  soles  until  they 
became  permanent.  Now  3'ou  think  the  above  a  verj- 
absurd  supposition,  and  3'et  if  you  are  a  taxpa3'er  you  are 
helping  to  pay  for  just  such  repairing  only  it  happens  to  be  on 
roads  which  are  parth*  3'ours  instead  of  boots  which  you  alone 
have  to  wear. 

After  years  of  agitation  you  succeed  in  getting  a  decent 
Macadam  Road,  (this  is  assuming  a  great  deal  but  we  must 
start  with  something).  It  lacks,  however,  one  verj^  desirable 
quality.  It  is'nt  water  proof,  so  in  time  the  rain  soaks  into  it 
and  finds  the  most  porous  spots  and  the  settling  begins.  The 
road  often  settles  before  the  town  does.  As  soon  as  a  low  spot 
begins  to  develop  it  catches  more  water  and  that  soaks  the  earth 
underneath  still  more,  and  the  low  spot  sinks  still  low^er  until  it 
gets  almost  as  low  as  some  of  the  politics  which  prevent  its 
repair. 

"  Veritas  "  notices  it  and  writes  to  the  local  paper,  the  next 
week  "Old  Subscriber,"  takes  it  up,  and  finall}-  "Taxpayer" 
is  heard  from.  Then  the  editor  "  suggests  "  that  it  ought  to  be 
attended  to.  And  in  time  (generallj-  just  before  election  time) 
the  case  is  acted  upon.  When  the  street  was  first  finished  it 
looked  like  this: 


But  on  account  of  the  process  above  described  it  gradually 
assumed  a  shape  more  like  this: 


Then  after  the  ' '  bo^'S  ' '  had   been  there  with  a  tip  cart  load 
of  material  and  dumped  it  the  place  looked  like  this: 
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Traffic  on  the  road  continues  and  in  a  few  days  the  place 
looks  like  this: 


Finally  ' '  taxpayer  ' '   comes  along  with  a  high  priced  horse 
and  he  (the  horse)  strikes  one  of  the  dislocated  stones  like  this: 


■/a\V 


m. 


but  never  mind  the  horse  w^e  can  afford  to  let  the  veterinary 
journals  look  after  him. 

Taxpayer  saw  it  but  he  didn't  notice  it  and  if  he  did  he  only 
thought  that  it  was  not  more  his  street  than  it  was  his  neigh- 
bor's street  and  why  should  he  trouble  about  it  and  when  next 
he  was  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  lot  of  town  officers  he  either 
didn't  vote  at  all  or  if  he  did  vote  it  was  for  the  same  ones 
because  you  see  they  had  had  the  "  experience." 

If  it  is  right  for  the  shoe  repairer  to  finish  repairing  your 
boots  it  is  just  as  proper  to  expect  the  road  repairer  to  finish  his 
work  as  to  not  only  leave  it  undone  but  in  many  cases  make  it 
actually  worse  than  before.  The  proper  thing  to  be  done  in 
repairing  such  a  place  would  be  to  pick  out  the  old  material  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches  thus: 


Then  proceed  to  fill  it  with  coarse  broken  stone  and  hammer 
them  down  afterward  filling  in  the  top  with  finer  stone  and 
using  the  hand  "  rammer  "  to  do  the  work  that  a  road  roller  is 
supposed  to  do  in  the  first  place,  in  fact  the  hand  pounding 
thoroughly  done  will  make  a  harder  road  than  an}'  roller  now  in 
existence  for  reasons  which  are  to  come  later. 

If  the  job  is  well  done  the  road  will  be  right  when  the 
repairer  gets  through  with  it  and  a  carriage  will  pass  over  it 
with  the  same  smoothness  as  over  a   new  road. 
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This  plan  takes  longer  to  mend  a  given  piece  of  road  than 
the  more  common  process  but  the  cost  in  the  long  run  would 
be  less  because  when  a  road  was  repaired  it  would  be  fit  to  use 
and  the  surface  being  compact  and  held  in  place  would  shed 
water  as  well  at  the  repaired  spot  as  any  where  else,  while 
the  dumping  in  of  loose  material  not  only  doesn't  shed  water 
but  it  even  helps  to  keep  the  place  wet. 

Before  you  vote  for  a  superintendent  of  streets  find  out 
whether  he  takes  Good  Roads  and  if  he  doesn't,  why  vote  for 
the  man  who  does,  its  only$i.oo  a  year  and  issued  from  No. 
12  Pearl  street,  Boston. 


BUT  THE  PRICES  FOR  WHICH  HE  CAN  SELL  HIS  OUTPUT  jARE  FIXED  BY 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  "BOARDS  OF  TRADE"  WHO  "  TOIL  NOT 
NEITHER    DO  THEY  SPIN." 

The  king  may  rule  o'er  land  and  sea 
The  lord  may  live  right  royally. 
The  soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride. 
The  sailor  roam  o'er  the  ocean  wide; 

But  this  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  writer  thinks,  the  poet  sings, 
The  craftsmen  fashion  wondrous   things; 
The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads. 
The  miner  follows  the  precious  leads; 

But  this  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  merchant  he  may  buy  and  sell; 

The  teacher  do  his  duty  well; 

But  men  may  toil  through  busy  days. 

Or  men  may  stroll  through  pleasant  ways ; 

From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  farmer's  trade  is  one  of  worth; 

He's  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth; 

He's  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain; 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain; 

And  men  may  rise,  and  men  may  fall. 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

God  bless  the  man  who  sows  the  wheat, 
"Who  find  us  milk  and  fruit  and  meat ; 
May  his  purse  be  heavy,  his  heart  be  light, 
His  cattle  and  corn  and  all  go  right; 

God  bless  the  seeds  his  hands  let  fall, 
For  the  farmer  he  must  feed  us  all. 


City  and  Mountain  View,  I,ooking  North  from  Capitol  Hill. 

DENVER  AND  VICINITY. 

BY    EDWARD    B.    LIGHT. 

Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Editor  Good  Roads  : 

IN  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  letter  from  Colorado  I 
have  to  say,  the  wheelmen  of  this  State  and  of  the  entire 
Trans-Mississippi  Country  were    much    gratified  that  the 

ly.  A.  W.  voted  to  hold  its  mid-summer  meet  in  Denver. 

Extensive  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  accommodate 
and  entertain  the  thousands  of  visitors  expected  at  that  time. 
These  will  be  supplemented  by  the  numerous  novel  attractions 
of  Colorado  to  make  this  the  most  successful  mid-summer  meet 
in  the  history'  of  the  organization. 

As  our  friends  from  the  far  East  leave  their  native  shores 
and  travel  westward,  new  and  interesting  sights  will  hourly 
greet  them.  They  will  look  from  their  car  windows  upon  the 
broad  and  productive  fields  of  grain  before  they  shall  have 
crossed  the  boundry  of  Western  New  York.  The  ride  through 
Ohio,.  Indiana  and  Michigan,  in  that  the  most  attractive  season, 
will  be  thoroughh'  enjoyed.  Chicago  will  be  passed  in  too 
short  a  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  greatness,  and  out  they 
will  come  on  the  broad  praries  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  passing  through  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  which  seem 
to  have  no  boundaries,  crossing  the  father  of  rivers  and  the  Big 
Muddy,  navigable  for  over  three  thousand  miles,  and  over  the 
arid  plains  of  Colorado  so  recently  the  home  of  the  Indian  and 
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The  Union  Depot. 


the  buffalo,  now  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheep  on  a  thousand 
hill  sides,  living  the  year  round  from  the  gramma  or  buffalo 
grass,  which  appears  to  be  worthless  in  the  best  growing  season. 

As  westward  the}-  roll  da}'  and  night,  the  fields  grow  larger, 
the  sk)'  bluer,  and  the  air  more  pure  until  they  get  off  the  train 
at  an  eating  station  to  stretch  their  legs  and  draw  a  full  breath. 
When  if  the}'  have  never  been  so  far  west  before  they  may 
realize  that  the}-  were  never  before  really  out  of  doors. 

The  ride  across  the  Colorado  plains  will  be  novel,  and  possibly 
monotonous,  until  they  look  out  of  the  windows  to  the  westward 
and  see  a  low  white  cloud ;  it  is  stationary'.  The}'  will  look 
and  look  at  it  again,  and  finally  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  back- 
bone of  the   Continent,  and  they  are  looking   upon  the  snow- 


The  Albany   Hotel. 
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capped  Rocky  Mountains,  perhaps  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
This  they  will  be  slow  to  believe;  they  will  consult  the  map  and 
keep  their  eye  on  the  object  for  many  an  hour  until  the  foot- 
hills are  seen. 

Now  they  are  reaching  Denver,  and  a  greater  surprise  awaits 
them.  lycaving  the  prairies,  3'ou  come  quite  suddenly  to  a  city 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people,  fifteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  foot-hills,  which  appear  to  be  within  an  hours'  walk. 
As  you  near  the  cit}^  3"OU  pass  the  stock  yards,  the  manufactur- 
ing and  warehouse  districts,  and  the  railway  yards,  which  are 
uninviting,  but  as  they  pass  through  the  depot  onto  the  asphalt 
pavements,  and  walk  or  ride  to  the  hotel,  they  will  invariably 
say,  ' '  What  a  contrast ' '  surely  this  is  the 


The  W,  on  the  Road  from  Pike's  Peak  to  the  Valley. 
QUEEN    CITY    OF    THE    PLAINS. 

Before  retiring  they  will  walk  through  the  principal  business 
streets  admiring  the  many  beautiful  and  massive  modern  build- 
ings. The  next  morning  they  will  rise  early  and  after  gazing 
long  at  the  grand  mountain  view,  so  plainly  seen,  the  tops  of 
which  are  covered  with  snow  in  midsummer,  they  will  better 
understand  why  they  enjoyed  such  a  comfortable  night's  rest 
and  wh}'  our  nights  are  so  refreshing.  After  many  long,  deep 
inspirations  of  pure  invigorating  air,  they  will  hurriedly  partake 
of  breakfast,  after  which  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  most 
perfect  electric  and  cable  systems  in  the  world  to  see  the  city. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by  constant  riding  and 
avoiding  duplicating  routes  as  much  as  possible,  for  Denver  has 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  of  electric  and  cable  railway. 
They  will  return   at  night  to  their  chambers,  bewildered   and 
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UN  Tin-;  CAKKiA(',ii  Road  from  the  Tor  <.>i-  I'ikic's  Peak. 

wearied  from  what  they  have  seen  and  are  trying  to  remember. 
They  will  ask  how  this  beautiful  city,  with  such  lovely  and 
inviting  homes,  each  having  ample  lawns,  trees  and  flowers 
about  them,  how  such  costly  and  substantial  business  blocks 
and  those  ninety  odd  churches,  of  such  beautiful  design;  those 
magnificent  school  buildings,  unequalled  in  any  eastern  city, 
and  those  expensive  club  houses,  were  all  built  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  ? 

To  this  I  must  reply,  you  are  asking  a  very  important  ques- 
tion in  a  few  words.  The  resources  this  wonderful  city  has 
drawn  upon,  to  erect  those  substantial  improvements,  are  so  rich 
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and  varied,  I  cannot  now  take  space  to  enumerate  and  describe 
them.  To  abbreviate,  I  would  say  Colorado  gold  and  silver. 
But  a  little  more  than  thirty  3'ears  ago,  where  stands  this  city, 
was  a  howling  wilderness  and  the  home  of  the  savage.  Since 
then  her  gold  and  silver  mines  have  produced  upwards  of 
$400,000,000.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  prime  factors  in  settling 
this  country,  but  those  mines  yield  to-day  only  a  small  part  of 
our  annual  wealth.  In  1892  her  manufacturies  produced  over 
$100,000,000  and  her  fields  about  $75,000,000  more.  But  of 
these  I  may  speak  in  another  letter.  Intending  visitors  now 
want  to  learn 

HOW   AND    WHAT    TO    SEE    IN    COI^ORADO. 

First  they  must  see  and  know  her  people.     To  see  them,  you 
must  visit  city   and  country,  mountains  and  valleys.      In  the 


A  Scene  in  Manitou  Springs. 


cities  you  will  discern  the  quick  glance  and  hurried  step  of  the 
rushing  business  man  of  middle  age,  not  alwa3'S  with  the  rugged 
countenance  you  would  expect  in  this  healthful  climate,  for  a 
few  of  them  were  confirmed  invalids,  who  fled  from  the  east  and 
across  the  water  that  their  health  might  be  restored  and  life 
prolonged.  In  the  country  you  will  find  a  class  of  exceptionally 
intelligent  people,  professional  men,  bankers,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  whose  health  has  become  so  broken  that  it  could 
only  be  restored  by  outdoor  life  and  Colorado  climate.  While 
regaining  their  health,  they  have  found  profit  in  farming  and 
stock  raising.  In  the  mountains,  you  will  find  all  nationalities, 
but  of  the  better  and  more  enterprising  class,  attracted  by 
exceptional  opportunities  offered  in  a  new  country,  or  the  higher 
wages  the  mine  owners  are  justified  in  paying  their  employees. 
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Residence  of  J.  A.  McMurtrie,  Costing  $125,000. 

The  people  of  Colorado  are  easy  to  become  acquainted  with; 
they  are  frank  and  outspoken,  and  to  know  them  is  to  respect 
and  admire  them. 

Of  our  Colorado  girls,  I  deem  it  unwise  to  write;  they  are 
too  attractive  and  their  numbers  too  few  to  meet  the  matrimonial 
demand  made  upon  them  by  our  Colorado  boys,  too  many  of 
whom  find  it  necessary  to  go  east  to  marry. 

Of  course  all  wheelmen  will 

BRING    WHEKivS, 

for   Colorado  is  best   seen  on  the  wheel,  except  the  mountain 
districts.     The  natural  roads  of  the  state  are  good  and  are  easy 


A  View  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  in  Early  Summer. 
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for  the  wheelman.  A  rider  does  not  know  the  delights  of  the 
country  until  he  has  ridden  over  Colorado  roads. 

A  run  should  be  taken  through  that  exceptionally  attractive 
and  productive  agricultural  district,  to  Greeley,  Fort  Collins, 
Ivongmont,  Boulder,  Golden  and  other  cities  on  the  North, 
about  two  hundred  miles,  nearly  seventy  of  which,  is  along  the 
foot-hills,  but  over  exceptionally  good  roads. 

On  their  return  to  Denver,  they  will  be  more  eager  for  a  spin 
of  seventy-five  miles  south  to  Colorado  Springs,  passing  through 
a  very  picturesque  countr}-  and  over  equally  as  good  roads. 
During  the  first  fifty  miles  they  will  graduall}'  rise  two  thousand 
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feet  until  they  reach  Palmer  lyake  on  the  Divide.  From  there 
to  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou  they  will  descend  nearly  two 
thousand  feet.  There  they  will  take  the  cog  railroad  with  their 
wheels  beside  them  and  zigzag  nine  miles  up  the  side  and  to 
the  top  of  that  hoary  old  veteran  Pike's  Peak.  We  are  now 
nearly  three  miles  above  tide  water  and  one  and  one-half  miles 
above  the  station  where  we  took  the  cars. 

We  have  before  us  a  grand  panoramic  view,  which  words 
fail  to  picture.     I^ooking  sevent)^-five  miles  to  the  north  we  see 

Denver.  Near  by  Palm- 
er Lake  with  its  sum- 
mer cottages,  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chitauqua  people 
nestled  in  the  foot-hills. 
At  the  very  base  of  the 
mountain  lies  Manitou 
Springs,  "the  Saratoga 
of  the  West."  Adjoin- 
ing it  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  and  Glen  Eirie, 
matchless  for  its  unique 
scenery.  Just  beyond  is 
Colorado  City,  our  oldest 
town,  and  in  the  daj'S  of 
"Pikes  Peak  or  Bust" 
the  capital  of  Colorado. 
Hard  by  is  Colorado 
Springs,  a  beautiful  city 
of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple, "  The  Sanitarium  of 
the  West."  Its  blocks 
and  streets  from  thePeak 
look  like  the  squares  of 
a  checkerboard.  Look- 
ing southward  60  miles, 
we  see  smoke  rising 
from  the  furnaces  and  fac- 
tories of  Pueblo,  "The 
Pittsburg  of  the  West." 
Sixty  miles  farther  are  seen  the  Spanish  Peaks,  near  the 
borders  of  New  Mexico.  On  the  east  stretch  the  boundless 
plains  until  the  dim  vision  of  hills  and  slopes  blend  into  one 
level,  resembling  the  sea.  To  the  west  are  innumerable  peaks, 
a  few  of  which  are  a  little  higher  than  where  you  stand,  all 
forming  a  rough  and  jagged  outline  of  mountain  range  with  the 
immaculate  covering  of  eternal  snow.  But  you  must  not  unduly 
linger,  before  you  is  the  most  inspiring  scene  and  ride  you  may 


Broadway  Theatre  and  the  Mktropole 
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ever  witness.  As  5-011  coast  down  the  mountain  on  the  opposite 
side  from  which  ^'ou  went  up,  covering  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles,  over  a  splendid  carriage  road,  to  Manitou  Springs, 
where  you  will  spend  the  night  and  drink  its  sparkling  mineral 
waters. 

You  will  then  return  to  Denver  and  leaving  your  wheel ;  take 
the  cars  into  the  mountains.  You  will  want  to  go  up  Clear 
Creek  Canon  around  the  famous  loop  and  see  that  wonderful 
engineering  feat,  and  Idaho  Springs  and  Central  the  oldest  gold 
mining  camp.  You  should  then  go  south  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  through  the  Roj^al  Gorge  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Arkansas  to  Leadville  and  Aspen  and  down  into  the  great 
silver  mines,  to  Glenwood  and  bathe  in  the  pool  of  the  Hot 
Springs,  where  you  will  spend  a  day  at  Raymond's  Hotel 
"The  Colorado";  thence  to  Grand  Junction  and  return  via 
Delta  and  Montrose  and  around  the  circle  taking  in  all  that 
grand  scener\-  and  riding  over  the  Rio  Grande  Southern,  a 
road  that  issues  its  passes  on  solid  silver  cards,  seeing  Silver- 
ton,  Ouray,  Durango,  Alamosa  and  the  great  San  I^uis  Valley, 
returning  via  Canon  Cit}-  and  Florence,  where  3'ou  should  stop 
off  and  run  up  to  Cripple  Creek  the  new  and  greatest  gold  min- 
ing camp  in  the  world. 

When  you  come  to  Colorado  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a 
great  big  state,  larger  than  New  York  and  New  England  com- 
bined. Who  would  try  to  do  all  that  countrj^  in  a  few  days  and 
attend  the  mid-summer  meet  beside  ?  You  should  remember 
Colorado  has  more  places  of  interest  per  square  mile  than  any 
country-  you  ever  saw\  The  people  will  give  5-0U  a  hearty 
welcome  and  do  all  they  can  to  add  to  3'our  pleasure  while  here. 
There  will  be  good  and  reasonable  accommodations  for  all. 
You  should  come  earlv  and  not  hurrv  awav. 
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^HE  change  in  the  method 
of  operating  street  rail- 
ways, the  substitution  of 
electricity    for  horse- 
power    during    the   last 
five  years,  presents  one  of  the 
most    striking   instances    that 
can  be  cited  of  the   revolution 
effected  b}-  the  discovery  of  the 
application    of     electricity    to 
motive  power. 

The  recent  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Com- 
mission gives  some  interesting 
details  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, and  although  they  do  not 
bear  directl}'  on  the  topic  of 
this  discus-  sion,  they  are  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  cited. 
It  is  found  that  the  com- 
panies operating  the  street  railways  of  this  State  in  1888  had 
a  I  total  mileage  of  533  miles.  This  mileage  was  entirely  op- 
erated by  horse  power.  In  1889  the  total  mileage  of  street 
railways  had  increased  to  574  miles,  50  miles  of  which  were 
operated  b}'  electricitj'.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
electric  mileage  of  street  railways  has  increased  enormously, 
so  that  in  1893,  out  of  a  total  mileage  of  874  miles,  711  miles 
are  operated  by  electricity.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that 
from  1888  to  1893,  the  total  mileage  of  the  street  railways  in- 
creased from  533  to  874  miles,  a  difference  of  341  miles,  while 
the  electric  mileage  came  up  from  nothing  to  711  miles. 

The  report  of  the  Railroad  Commission  goes  extensively 
into  the  financial  affairs  of  the  electric  companies  and  seems  to 
upset  the  popular  notion  that  the  change  from  horse  to  electric 
power  has  been  of  great  financial  advantage.  This  financial 
question  is  summed  up  by  the  Commission  in  the  statement 
that  the  most  direct  and  conclusive  test  of  the  net  earning 
capacity  of  the  two  systems  is  a  comparison  of  the  increase  in 
the  net  earnings  per  mile  of  railway  with  the  increase  in  cost  of 
railway  per  mile,  and  that  this  test  shows  that,  while  the  net 
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earnings  per  mile  are  57  per  cent,  greater,  the  cost  and  cap- 
italization per  mile  are  respectively  60  and  65  per  cent,  greater 
in  1893  than  in  1888, —  the  odds  being  clearl}'  in  favor  of  the 
horse  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  exhibit,  the  tremendous  increase 
in  mileage  of  the  electric  railways  seems  to  show  that  their 
operators  are  satisfied  with  the  financial  results.  The  public, 
also,  has  been  educated  up  to  the  electric  railroad,  and  under 
no  circumstances  would  it  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  horse 
system.  It  therefore  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  electric 
railway  has  come  to  sta}'  and  that  future  roads  will  be  built  to 
be  operated  in  this  manner  and  that  old  roads  will  be  gradually 
altered  over  to  electricit}',  the  city  officials,  whose  duties  are  in 
connection  with  highways,  must  carefully  consider  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  electric  railroad  to  the  highways. 

Of  the  companies  operating  by  electricity,  in  this  State  all 
use  the  overhead  trolley  system  except  one,  which  uses  a 
storage  battery. 

In  relation  to  the  question  as  to  what  system  is  to  be  used 
in  the  operation  of  electric  railway,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  charter  of  the  road  will  give  it  the  right  to  operate  under 
some  system  to  be  designated  by  the  incorporators,  and  that  it 
will  only  be  on  rare  occasions  that  a  Superintendent  of  Streets 
will  be  called  on  to  dictate  as  to  whether  a  storage  battery  must 
be  used,  an  overhead  trolley  system,  or  underground  feed 
System. 

In  my  opinion,  while  the  storage  battery  system  is  theoreti- 
cally one  which  should  be  used,  the  disadvantage  of  the  trolley 
system  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Except  in  the  congested  busi- 
ness district  of  a  populous  city  where  the  poles  and  wires  inter- 
fere, to  some  extent,  with  transit,  and  may  furthermore  embar- 
rass the  work  of  the  fire  department,  there  can  be  but  very 
little  objection  to  the  use  of  the  overhead  trolley  system,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  system  can  be  allowed  without  opposition 
from  the  city  authorities. 

The  most  important  question  that  will  come  before  the  city 
or  town  officials  is  the  question  of  how  the  railway  company  is 
to  be  allowed  to  construct  its  road,  form  of  rail,  kind  of  paving, 
and  so  forth. 

As  the  charter  granted  by  the  State  to  the  incorporators  of  a 
railway  is  usually  drawn  in  some  broad  form  and  simply  states 
that  permission  is  granted  to  convey  passengers  between  certain 
designated  points  and  that  the  particular  railway  is  to  conform 
to  all  State  laws  relating  to  railways,  the  city  or  town  officials 
have  usually  no  hold  on  the  railway  company  through  the  terms 
of  the  charter  which  will  allow  of  any  dictation  concerning  the 
way  in  which  the  road  is  to  be  constructed.  It  is  only  when 
the  railway  company  applies  to  the  city  or  town  for  a  location 
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in  the  highway  that  it  then  becomes  possible  for  the  city  or  town 
officials  to  stipulate  the  terms  of  construction. 

For  instance,  a  new  location  or  extension  of  a  railroad  in 
Boston  requires  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  the 
railway  company,  the  granting  of  which  makes  the  railroad 
agree  to  certain  stipulations.     These  stipulations  are  as  follows: 

Ordered:   That  in  addition  to  the  rights  heretofore  granted 

the R.  R.  to  lay  down  tracks  in  the  streets 

of  the  City  of  Boston,  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  lay 
down  tracks  in streets,  said  track  and  turn- 
outs being  shown  by  red  lines  on  a  plan  made  by    

dated and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Streets. 

The  right  to  lay  down  the  track  located  by  this  order  is  upon 
the  condition  that  the  whole  work  of  laying  the  same,  the  form 
of  rail  used  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  material  used  in  paving 
said  tracks  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  and  shall  be  approved  by  him. 

Also,  upon  condition  that  said Railway  Co., 

shall  accept  this  order  of  location  and  shall  agree  in  writing  to 
comply  with  the  condition  herein  contained,  and  shall  file  said 
acceptance  and  agreement  with  the  City  Clerk  within  thirty 
days  from  the  passage  of  this  order;  other^vise  it  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  new  railways  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  highways  have  matters  in  their  own  hands,  and  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  above,  the  restrictions  specified  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired;  if  a  satisfactory  piece  of  track-work  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  fault  will  be  directlv  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Streets. 

As  most  of  the  cases  which  involve  an  agreement  between 
city  and  railway  officials  apply  to  roads  already  built,  exten- 
sions or  renewals  of  which  are  desired,  I  will  bring  up  a  few 
cases  which  are  apt  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets. 

The  first  case  is  the  question  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
railroad  company  in  the  case  of  the  old  locations  where  the 
track  work  is  of  such  character  as  not  to  conform  to  modern 
requirements. 

For  instance,  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  a  piece  of  track  may 
exist,  built  fifteen  or  twenty  ^-ears  ago.  This  track  may  have 
some  antiquated  form  of  rail  such  as  the  T  rail;  or  the  track 
ma}^  be  paved  with  cobblestone,  or,  possibl}',  not  paved  at  all. 
It  is  possible  that  the  cit}'  authorities  may  desire  to  put  this 
street  in  first-class  condition  with  granite  or  asphalt  paving,  but 
the  condition  of  the  track  is  such  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
spend  much  mone}-  unless  the  railroad  company  rebuild  its 
track.      How,  then,  is  the  company  to  be  compelled  to  do  this 
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work?  I  regret  that  this  matter  is  undecided,  but  it  has  been 
brought  up  by  me  in  the  case  of  the  West  End  R.  R.  in  South 
Boston,  and  the  matter  will  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

The  case  was  where  a  special  appropriation  had  been  made 
by  the  city  council  to  pave  with  granite  block  8th  street,  which 
street  had  a  double  track  running  through  it.  The  rail  w^as  the 
old  form  of  centre  bearing  rail  with  cobblestone  paving.  As  a 
strip  of  13-feet  of  cobblestone  in  the  centre  of  a  well  paved  street 
would  have  looked  out  of  place,  the  railroad  company  were 
notified  to  replace  the  old  centre  bearing  rail  wnth  a  modern 
one  and  to  repave  with  granite  blocks.  This  the  company  re- 
fused to  do,  on  the  ground  that  the  old  rail  and  method  of  pav- 
ing was  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  at  the  time 
the  work  was  done  (tw^ent}'  years  ago)  and  that  it  could  not  be 
obliged  to  change  its  construction  at  the  whim  of  each  successive 
superintendent  of  streets,  which  succession,  the  President  of  the 
Company  intimated,  occurred  at  quite  short  intei-\'als.  The 
position  taken  by  the  City  was  to  the  effect  that  the  railroad 
company  was  under  the  same  obligation  to  the  public,  as  the 
City,  viz:  To  keep  the  highway  "  safe  and  convenient  for  public 
travel,"  and  that  a  centre  bearing  rail  was  not  safe,  and  cobble- 
stones were  not  convenient.  This  question  will  come  up  soon 
in  the  courts,  and  I  trust  my  statement  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel  will  be  borne  out,  that  I  could  produce  a  number  of 
experts  who  would  testify  to  the  truth  of  both  of  these  state- 
ments. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
pute betw^een  railway  and  city  officials,  and  that  is,  the  question 
of  the  grade  of  the  railway  tracks.  This  question  may  come  up 
in  two  ways: 

I  St.  The  railroad  company  may  desire  to  rebuild  or  relocate 
a  track  on  some  old  street  where,  however,  the  city  or  town, 
owing  to  lack  of  appropriation,  does  not  contemplate  an}'  work 
in  the  way  of  paving. 

The  railroad  company  applies  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Streets  for  a  definite  grade  of  track,  and  this  official  may  then 
find  himself  in  an  unpleasant  predicament.  If  he  directs  the 
railroad  company  to  lay  its  rail  to  the  theoretical  grade  shown 
on  the  city  plans,  he  may  find  that  the  track  wnll  differ,  possi- 
bly, five  or  six  inches  from  the  existing  roadway,  which  has 
probably  settled  aw^ay  or  worn  down  from  the  theoretical  grade. 
If  the  tracks  go  in  on  the  theoretical  grade,  there  is  then  re- 
quired a  large  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  city  to 
bring  up  its  street  to  conform  to  the  railroad  tracks  and  its  own 
established  grade.  If  an  appropriation  is  available,  this,  of 
course,  is  the  method  to  be  pursued,  even  if  it  involves  repaving 
the  whole  street.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  no  appropriation 
is   available   and   the   street   is  known   to  have   settled   several 
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inches,  perhaps  a  foot,  from  the  established  grade,  at  what 
grade  is  the  railway  company  to  put  in  its  tracks?  If  told  to 
follow  the  street  surface  as  it  exists  (as  the  city  contemplates 
no  work  on  the  street)  a  liability  is  incurred  on  the  part  of  the 
city  or  town  to  allow  the  railroad  company  to  keep  its  tracks  at 
this  grade,  and  in  case  of  a  future  appropriation  to  repave  the 
street,  the  railroad  company  can  justl}^  claim  that  it  received 
directions  to  follow  the  existing  grade  of  the  street  and  if  the 
town  or  city  now  desires  to  rebuild  its  street  according  to  an 
established  grade,  it  must  bear  the  expense  of  changing  the 
railroad  company's  tracks  to  the  new  grade  required. 

As  this  question  is  liable  to  arise  at  any  time,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  association  that  on  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  railway  company  requesting  grades  for  track  on 
some  street  (the  street  in  question  not  being  at  the  established 
city  grade  and  no  work  being  contemplated  there  by  the  city 
authorities)  the  railway  authorities  were  written  to  as  follows: — 

Boston,  July  5,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  directions  which  you  desire  for  laying  your  tracks  on 
Chambers  street,  I  am  unable  to  notify  you  to  lay  the  track  to  the  grade  which  would 
be  required  if  we  were  about  to  repave  the  street,  as  your  present  tracks  differ  largely 
from  the  above  mentioned  grade.  You  will  either  have  to  lay  your  track  to  fit  the  ex- 
isting pavement  and  run  the  risk  of  raising  or  lowering  it  when  we  repave  the  street,, 
or,  if  3'ou  should  deem  it  cheaper,  you  can  lay  the  tracks  to  the  theoretical  grade,  as 
shown  on  the  plans  on  file  in  the  City  Surveyor's  oflSce,  and  repave  the  street  from  J'oUr 
rails  to  the  curb  at  your  own  expense.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Carter,  Supt.  of  Streets. 

Directions,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  protect  the  city  from 
possible  lawsuit  in  case  a  railway  company  is  obliged  to  change 
a  track  when  the  cit}^  afterwards  improves  the  street. 

2nd.  The  city  ma}'  desire  to  improve  a  street,  and  conse- 
quently to  change  its  grade  where  a  railway  company  has  a 
track  in  good  condition,  and,  therefore,  contemplates  no  work. 
If  the  company  can  show  that  it  received  directions  to  put  its 
track  at  the  existing  grade,  it  evidently  devolves  on  the  city 
or  town  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  change  of  grade  of  the  track. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  railway  company  went 
ahead  either  without  definite  instruction  concerning  the  grade 
of  the  track,  or  after  receiving  instruction,  such  as  contained  in 
the  letter  above  cited,  the  expense  of  the  change  of  track 
should  evidently  fall  on  the  company. 

Where  a  town  or  city  is  doing  a  certain  amount  of  paving 
annually  and  when  the  railway  company  is  also  annually  renew- 
ing stretches  of  track  it  is  of  course  advisable  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets  to  notify  the  company  as  to  the  streets  to  be 
repaved  during  the  year  and  to  have  the  Superintendent  of  the 
railway  also  notify  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  where  he  con- 
templates ttack  renewals.  In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to 
carry  on  simultaneously  the  City  and  railway  work.     It  is  safe 
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to  say  that  in  Boston  the  full  understanding  between  the  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  City  concerning  the  work  proposed  to  be 
done  during  the  year  has  led  to  mutual  concessions  with  the 
result  that  miles  oi  streets  have  not  only  been  paved  but  have 
been  provided  with  modern  track  construction;  and  without 
this  understanding;  a  botched  job  whould  have  been  left  either 
by  the  failure  of  the  compan}^  to  rebuild  tracks  when  the  City 
paved  or  the  failure  to  pave  when  the  Company  relaid  tracks. 

Probably  the  most  important  question  that  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Streets  will  be  called  on  to  solve,  is  the  form  of  rail  and 
kind  of  paving  to  be  adopted  by  the  railway  company.  In 
deciding  such  a  question,  several  things  must  be  kept  in  view. 
If  a  Superintendent  of  Streets  in  a  small  town  should  insist 
that  a  new  railway  company,  desiring  to  lay  a  track  on  some 
unimportant  street,  should  furnish  the  most  improved  form  of 
grooved  rail  and  pave  its  tracks  with  first-class  granite  blocks, 
he  would,  undoubtedly,  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  this  town,  and  the  public  would  be  the 
sufferer  thereby. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Superintendent  of  Streets  in  a  large 
city  should  allow  some  rich  company  to  lay  a  centre  bearing  rail 
with  a  cobblestone  pavement  on  some  street  destined  to  become 
an  important  boulevard,  he  would  not  be  fulfilling  his  duty  to 
the  public  who  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  way  their 
streets  are  used.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  wide 
path,  and  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
that  would  apply  to  each  individual  case.  The  solution  of  such 
problems  can  be  safely  left,  I  think,  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
and  city  officials  who  have  to  deal  with  them. 

\vl  order  to  give  some  light  on  the  subject,  I  have  had  pre- 
pared diagrams  showing  a  number  of  rails  in  use  or  formerly 
used  in  this  cit}'  b}-  the   West  End  Street   Railwa3^ 

The  sketches  and  data  here  given  are  furnished  b}-  C.  S. 
Sergeant,  General  Manager  of  the  West  End  Street  Railway 
Company. 

y^^^^        Fig.  I.     This  track  is  to  be  laid  at  the  side 

~"^  of  the  street  or  in  a  reservation;  on  cross  ties 

\  varying  m  distance   from  three   to  four   feet 

/      apart;  four  feet  apart  being-  sufificiently  near, 

-^  on  an  average  track  with  stnaH  size  cars;  and 

(  built  in  that  way  would  cost  about  ?50oo  per 

mile,   which    would    include    the  cost  of  the 

\  average  amount  of  special  work   and   a   rail 

(  weighing  35  pounds  per  yard. 

^  This  rail  is  only  suitable  for  use  in  su- 

FlG.  I. burban    streets    having     very    little     travel. 

■  '    '  •  where  it  may  be  laid  on  the  side  of  the  street, 

or  in  grass  reservations  in  the  middle  of  main  boulevards  where  there  is  no  carriage 
travel.  . 
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Fig.  2.  This  shows  tvpe  of  rail  which 
was  considered  the  best  for  horse  cars,  and 
used  exclusively  until  within  eight  years. 
This  rail  is  laid  on  a  stringer  5x8  inches^ 
stringers  laid  on  ties  about  five  feet  apart,  and 
with  a  3-8  inch  thick  steel  plate  16  inches  long 
under  the  rail  joint.  Spiked  to  the  stringer 
with  a  common  spike. 

This  track  including  the  average  amount 
of  special  work  would  cost  about  f8ooo  per 
mile  not  including  paving. 

The  rail  would  weigh  50  pounds  per  yard. 

This  rail  is  unsuitable  to  lay,  owing  to 
the  diflBculty  of  keeping  it  in  position  on  the 
stringer;  the  rail  invariably  becomes  loose  in 
a  short  time,  owing  to  the  rail  fastenings 
<i  rawing  away  from  the  stringer. 


Fig.  3.  The  Centre  Bearing  Tram  Rail 
which  about  15  years  ago  was  considered 
the  best  on  account  of  its  durability,  will 
weigh  about  45  pounds  to  the  yard.  The 
sub-construction  is  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon tram  rail.  This  rail  is  not  being  rolled 
by  any  concern  at  the  present  time. 

This  rail  is  unsviitable  to  use  under 
anv  circumstances. 


Fig.  4.  This  represents  the  earliest 
form  of  girder  rail  for  .street  railroads.  It 
is  at  once  to  be  seen  that  the  advantage  of 
this  type  of  rail  over  the  common  tram  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  fastenings  are  under- 
neath the  surface  and  not  subjected  to 
the  w^ear  of  street  travel.  This  rail  is 
laid  on  a  stringer  4x6  inches  —  stringers 
laid  on  ties  4  feet  apart.  The  base  of  the 
rail  is  notched  on  the  outside  to  admit  the 
use  of  spikes,  holding  it  to  the  stringer. 
The  fastening  for  this  type  of  rail  was  a 
small  four  hole  fish  plate,  and  was  the 
weak  point  in  the  rail. 

This  track  would  cost  about  $9000  per 
mile  with  the  average  amount  of  special 
work,  not  including  paving. 

The  rail  is  not  being  rolled  at  the 
present  time. 


Fig.  4. 


This  rail  is  unsuitable  to  use  where  there  is  any  heavy  teaming,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  paving  stone  in  position  on  the  inside  of  the  rail.  The  stones  along  the-,in- 
side  of  the  rail  become  tipped  and  worn,  and  a  dangerous  groove  forms  alongside^the 
ra'l. 


Fic^  ,s. 


Fig.  5.  This  represents  the  next  ad- 
vance in  girder  rail  track,  which  gives  a 
tram  three  inches  wide,  and  is  considered 
by  teamsters  an  advantage  to  heavy  team- 
ing. The  rail  is  six  inches  high  with  a 
four-inch  base;  it  is  laid  on  a  stringer 
4  1-2x5,  and  the  stringer  on  ties  four  feet 
apart  —  fastened  at  first  with  a  fish  plate, 
but  later  with  the  thirty-six-inch  girder 
joint  and  thirteen  bolts.  The  West  End 
Street  Railway  Company  have  put  in  some 
six  thousand  of  these  joints  in  the  last  two 
years  and  so  far  as  is  known,  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  ^iven  out.  This  form  of  track 
will  cost,  laid  with  the  girder  joint,  about 
$11,000.00  per  mile,  exclusive  of  special 
work  or  paving.  The  rail  will  weigh  78 
pounds  per  yard. 
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Fig.  6.  This  represents  a  type  of  rail 
which  has  been  laid  in  a  few  places  in  the 
cong'ested  district  of  Boston,  ordered  es- 
pecially for  these  places  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets.  The  particular  feature 
of  this  rail  is  the  grooved  form  of  head, 
which  can  be  used  only  in  streets  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  over  which  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  car  travel.  In  other 
places  there  would  be  great  trouble  from 
the  groove  filling  up  with  ice  and  dirt. 

This  rail  is  laid  with  a  welded  chair  or 
foot,  three  feet  apart  on  ties,  with  a  channel 
bar  joint  which  admits  the  use  of  two  rows 
of  bolts,  eight  in  number.  The  base  of  this 
rail  is  not  being  rolled  now.  The  estimated 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  is  $13,000.00, 
not  including  special  work  or  paving.  The 
weight  of  the  rail  is  86  pounds  per  yard. 


Fig.  6. 


While  railroad  officials  are  a  very  intelligent  set  of  men,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  looking  out  for  the  interest 
of  their  roads,  and  what  they  recommend  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  interest  of  the  road  only. 

To  cite  an  instance. —  I  was  informed  by  an  ex-official  of  the 
West  End  Street  Railway  that  if  I  insisted  on  putting  down  on 
Washington  street  the  grooved  rail  shown  in  fig.  6  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  Co.  might  as  well  shut  up  shop,  as  it 
could  not  run  on  such  a  rail  in  winter.  Nevertheless,  the  rail 
was  put  down  and  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
and  no  fault  with  the  rail  has  since  been  found  by  the  Railway 
Company. 

As  above  stated,  the  question  of  rail  and  paving  must  be 
decided  in  each  locality  according  to  local  circumstances.  In 
Boston,  it  has  come  down  to  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
The  railwa}-,  owing  to  its  heavy  cars,  has,  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, been  obliged  to  adopt  a  deep  girder  rail,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  various  forms  of  patent  rail  invented  by  each  succes- 
sive manager  of  the  road  on  his  accession  to  office.  The  girder 
rail  has  a  head,  such  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  or  else  fig.  6.  Provid- 
ing a  street  is  a  down-town  business  street,  devoted  to  heav}' 
teaming,  the  company-  is  allowed  to  put  in  the  rail  shown  in 
fig.  5.  This  is  on  the  theorj-  that  teamsters  with  heavy  teams 
invariably  prefer  to  travel  with  one  wheel  on  the  rail,  and 
if  they  choose  to  seek  the  rail,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  its  form  is 
not  such  as  to  be  the  most  convenient  to  cross  over.  This  rail 
is  also  allowed  in  wide  suburban  streets  where  carriage  travel  is 
amply  accommodated  on  the  side  of  the  track.  On  such  streets, 
if  carriages  persist  in  .seeking  the  rails,  it  is  their  own  fault  if 
the  form  of  rail  has  not  been  designed  for  their  use  alone.  On 
boulevards,  or  retail  streets  in  the  business  sections  where 
there  is  not  much  heavy  teaming,  but  where  the  travel  is  con- 
fined to  light  carriages,  the  form  of  rail  shown  in  fig.  6  is  pre- 
scribed. This  is  the  best  form  yet  designed  for  the  minimum 
ob.struction  to  travel.  Carriage  wheels  can  cross  this  track 
with  ease  and  the  fact  that  the  paving  on  the  inside  of  the  rail  is 
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at  the  same  height  as  on  the  outside,  which  is  not  the  case  with, 
the  rail  shown  in  sketch  5,  is  a  great  advantage.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  railway  officials  strongly  object  to  the 
use  of  the  grooved  rail.  This  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the, 
first  extra  cost  as  on  account  of  the  alleged  extra  wear  on  car 
wheels  owing  to  the  narrow  groove,  and  also  the  increased 
power  required  to  propel  the  car.  It  is  also  claimed  by  the 
railway  officials  that  the  rail  is  more  difficult  to  clear  of  snow 
and  ice. 


JOHN  METCAI.F, 

(^Frontispiece.^ 

THE    FIRST    PROFESSIONAL    ROADMAKER. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  lived  was  John 
Metcalf.  His  birth  occurred  in  17 17  at  Knaresborough, 
England.  At  the  age  of  six  years  his  sight  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  small  pox. 

His  boyhood  was  marked  by  most  unusual  activity. 
He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  much  given  to  riding  horse- 
back and  roaming  in  the  woods  and  fields.  In  fact  he  surprised 
everybody  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  sports  which  are  supposed  to  be  possible  only  to 
those  who  can  see. 

He  was  a  great  hunter  and  was  fond  of  riding  after  the 
hounds.  He  followed  various  lines  of  work,  he  was  a  violin 
player,  a  fish  dealer,  a  soldier  and  a  horse  dealer.  He  also  at 
one  time  run  a  stage  route  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
owing  to  the  horrible  condition  of  the  roads,  many  people  pre- 
ferred walking  or  horseback  riding  to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  under 
the  disagreeable  conditions  then  existing. 

In  1765,  after  much  experience  in  business  which  gave  him  a 
good  idea  of  the  need  of  better  roads  he  took  a  contract  to  build 
three  miles  of  the  road  betw^een  Harrogate  and  Boroughbridge. 
The  material  used  was  gravel  and  the  blind  roadmaker  did  his 
work  quickly  and  well. 

The  people  had  much  confidence  in  him  or  they  could  not 
have  entrusted  such  a  work  to  a  blind  man,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  road  when  he  had  finished  it  was  such  as  to  ensure  him 
many  similar  jobs. 

During  the  following  thirty  years  he  built  numerous  roads 
and  bridges.  Having  in  his  employ  at  one  time  about  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men.  He  died  in  18 10,  in  the  93d  year  of  his 
age,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  being  much  devoted  to  recording 
the  many  and  varied  incidents  of  his  mo.st  interesting  career. 


ON^THE  FORM  AND  LOCATION  OF    STREET    RAIL- 
ROAD ^TRACKS. 

BY     HENRY     MANLEY. 

The  theory  of  the  highway's 
in  Massachusetts  appears  to  be 
that  the}'  are  the  property'  of 
the  Siate,  and  that  the  citizens 
of  Berkshire  Count}'  have  just 
the  same  and  just  as  many 
rights  in  the  streets  of  Boston 
as  have  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
The  State  grants  privileges  in 
highways  to  such  persons  and 
corporations  as  it  may  see  fit, 
and  the  rights  of  the  street 
railroad  corporations  in  the 
streets  are  such  as  the  Legis- 
lature has  allowed,  and  officers 
of  cities  and  towns  must  allow 
those  rights  to  be  exercised, 
and  can  only  modif}'  them  by 
such  authority  as  has  been 
specially  given  to  them  by  the 
Legislature.  As  has  been  said,  the  rights  given  such  corpora- 
tions are  very  general  in  their  terms  and  the  details  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  consequently  the  practi- 
cal authorit}'  of  the  city  or  town  over  street  railroads  is  very 
large. 

The  theory  of  the  highways  further  is  that  they  are  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  teams  and  foot  passengers,  and  no 
privileges  are  ever  given  that  materially  conflict  with  this  right, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  cities  and  towns  to  see  to 
it  that  these  primary  rights  of  the  public  shall  be  respected. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  superintendents  of  streets 
may  control  the  form  of  rail  used,  first,  with  respect  to  their  ef- 
fect upon  ordinar}^  travel  over  them,  and  secondly  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  the  remaining  surface  of  the  street.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  railroad  the  form  of  rail  shown  in 
sketch  No  i,*  that  is,  the  ordinary  T  rail,  is  the  best  known. 
It  corresponds  closely  with  the  form  of  rail  used  by  steam  rail- 
roads, and  is  found  the  most  suitable  all  over  the  world.  The 
modifications  of  it  shown  in  the  other  sketches  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  securing  better  accommodations  for  the  public 
than  the  T  rail  affords.     The  electric   car  in  use  to-day  is   an 
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*Sketches  referred  to  are  on  pages  130  and  131. 
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entirely  different  vehicle  from  the  old-fashioned  horse  car.  It 
weighs  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  tons  when  fully  loaded,  and 
requires  a  rail  and  track  construction  as  substantial  as  that  of 
a  steam  railroad.  The  T  form  of  rail  is  used  almost  exclusively 
on  country  roads.  It  can  be,  and  is,  often  used  in  paved 
streets,  but  its  vise  there  is  attended  with  so  great  an  expense 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pavements  adjoining,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  proiitable  to  the  railroads  to  use  it  and  the  tram 
head  rail  shown  in  other  sketches  has  been  generally  substi- 
tuted. This  is  a  more  convenient  rail  for  highway  pur- 
poses, and  its  use  is  quite  general,  I  am  informed  by  carriage 
manufacturers  that  the  gauge  of  modern  vehicles  has  been 
changed  about  one  inch,  i  e.  from  4  feet  8  inches  to  4  feet  7 
inches  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  tram  rail  in 
ordinary  use.  But  the  tram  rail  itself  is  a  very  considerable 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  vehicles.  There  is  an  abrupt  rise 
of  one  inch  to  be  overcome  in  crossing  it,  and  the  pavement 
between  the  rails  must  be  practically  an  inch  below  the  pave- 
ment outside  of  the  rail. 

Now  vehicles  and  horses  have  also  been  greatl}^  improved 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  I  suppose  that  there  are  as  many 
two-thirty  horses  now  as  there  was  three  minute  horses  then, 
and  the  construction  of  vehicles  has  also  been  correspondingly 
improved.  The  use  of  bicycles  has  become  very  general  and 
while  they  may  be  laughed  at  as  a  toy,  yet  a  machine  that 
enables  a  man  to  make  the  speed  that  is  attained  with  them 
and  at  the  slight  amount  of  exertion  that  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary, is  a  most  wonderful  thing,  and  the  bicycle  is  a  vehicle 
that  has  come  to  sta3^  These  considerations  require  that  the 
surface  of  streets  shall  be  improved  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
and  the  sudden  rise  of  an  inch  in  a  tram  rail  is  unnecessary 
and  inadmissable  on  any  streets  where  light  vehicles  and  bi- 
cycles are  in  common  use  and  where  the  smoothest  class  of 
pavements,  such  as  asphalt  for  instance,  is  laid  down. 

The  sketch  shown  of  the  form  of  rail  used  on  Washing- 
ton street,  Boston,  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  grooved 
rail  used  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  the  so-called 
English  rail  the  guard  rises  to  the  full  height  of  the  bear- 
ing head  of  the  rail  making  a  groove  one  inch  wide  and  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch" deep.  In  the  rail  used  in  Washington  street 
the  guard  rises  to  about  half  the  height,  making  a  groove  one- 
half  inch  deep.  Street  Railway  managers  contend  that  the  use 
of  the  full  grooved  rail  is  impracticable  because  of  the  wear  on 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  because  of  the  imperfect  electrical 
contact  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  dirt  or  of  ice  in  the 
groove,  but  the  facts  above  cited  regarding  its  use  abroad  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  use  it,  and  it  is  in  use  in  Boston  to  a  small 
extent  to-day.     The  fact  that  it  can  be  used  is  further  shown  by 
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the  extremely  high  guard  of  the  rails  used  in  cur\'es  in  city 
streets:  these  guards  rise  to  a  height  of  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  above  the  tread  of  the  rail  and  as  the}'  are  used  on  the 
sharpest  curves  where  the  greatest  amount  of  power  is  required 
to  propel  the  car,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  impossible 
in  the  use  of  the  full  grooved  rail;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other 
form  of  rail  is  permitted  to  be  laid  down  in  Washington  or  in 
New  York.  The  full  grooved  rail  is  also  used  in  Canada  and 
objections  on  the  score  of  climate  maj'  be  met  by  citing  this 
fact. 

The  curv^ed  rails  alluded  to  that  are  in  common  use  in  Bos- 
ton have  a  somewhat  singular  history.  Very  recently  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  require  the  use  of  cur\'ed  rails  having  the 
guard  of  only  an  equal  height  with  the  tread,  making  it  in  fact, 
an  English  rail. 

The  Johnstown  Company  which  is  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  street  railroad  rails  in  this  country,  sent  their  engineer 
abroad  to  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  report.  In 
substance  the  report  was  that  the  grooved  rail  was  in  common 
use  on  curves,  but,  that  cars  were  run  at  much  lower  rates  of 
speed  than  in  this  country,  that  the  curves  were  of  longer 
radius,  and  that  the  adjacent  pavement  was  perfect.  -The  re- 
sult of  the  conference  was,  that  the  patterns  of  the  Johnstown 
Company  were  so  changed  that  the  curved  rails  to  be  produced 
this  season  have  a  groove  one-fourth  of  an  inch  narrower  than 
before,  and  that  the  high  projecting  lip  has  been  lowered  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  leaving  it  at  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
above  the  tread  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  form  of  heads  of  rails  on  street  rail- 
roads must  improve  with  the  quality  of  the  adjacent  pavement, 
and  while  the  T  rail  may  be  used  on  country  roads  giving  ex- 
clusive space  to  the  railroad,  yet  it  must  soon  come  to  pass 
that  substantially  the  full  grooved  pattern  of  rail  or  some  other 
pattern  offering  the  smallest  possible  obstruction  to  team  travel 
must  be  used  on  the  best  paved  streets  of  large  cities. 

The  great  extension  of  the  electric  railroad  system  in  his 
state  requires  the  settlement  of  a  question  that  has  long  troubled 
those  having  to  decide  it,  that  is,  the  position  of  a  single  track 
electric  railway  in  country  roads.  Two  positions  have  been 
in  common  use  for  roads  in  such  localities:  one  being  the 
centre  of  the  road,  the  other,  the  side  of  the  road  wholh'  away 
from  the  traveled  part.  The  objection  to  the  first  position  is, 
that  practically  the  whole  road  is  given  up  to  the  street  rail- 
way, all  travel  by  other  vehicles  must  be  on  the  inclined  sur- 
face toward  the  gutters  and  upon  both  sides  o  the  street  rail- 
road requiring  the  maintenance  of  two  roads  each  of  an  in- 
ferior character.  The  use  of  the  second  method,  interferes 
materiall}' with  proper  surface  drainage,  &c.,    brings  the   rail- 
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road  in  front  of  every  man's  door,  leaving  no  place  for  teams 
to  stand,  and  being  a  nuisance  in  receiving  and  delivering 
goods  of  any  kind.  In  entering  villages  it  becomes  absolutel}' 
necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  track  to  approx- 
imately the  centre  of  the  roadway:  This  matter  has  received 
the  attention  of  the  highway  commission,  but  I  have  never 
heard  that  they  have  expressed  an}-  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
better  method. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  question   I  would 
suggest  that  the  track  be  placed  in  the  proper  position  for  one  5 

track  of  a  double  track  sj^stem,  that  is  to  say,  that  the   centre  1 

of  the  track  be  placed  parallel  with  the  centre  line  of  the  street 
and  about  five  feet  distant  from  it.  This  will  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  good  roadway  which  shall  occupj'  the  centre 
of  the  street  and  one  side:  this  roadwaj^  can  be  properly 
drained  and  maintained  as  a  single  roadwaj^;  only  vehicles  ma}- 
use  the  middle  and  highest  part  of  the  road:  the  car  tracks  will 
be  sufficientl}'  distant  from  every  man's  door  to  allow  teams 
to  stand  in  front  of  it.  If  a  second  track  is  required  it  may 
be  placed  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  roadway.  This  arrangement  would  also  allow  connecting 
tracks  on  intersecting  streets  to  be  laid  to  the  best  advantage 
without  change  of  general  plan.  This  proposition  seems  to  me 
to  overcome  most  of  the  disadvantages  named,  and  to  be  open 
to  the  one  criticism  that  it  brings  the  electric  car  uncomfortably 
near  to  the  line  of  ordinary  travel.  I  would  not  sa)'  that  I 
have  given  this  matter  sufficient  consideration  to  be  absolutel}" 
of  the  opinion  that  this  is  its  best  place,  but  there  certainly 
seems  to  be  less  objection  to  this  position  than  that  of  either 
of  the  others  mentioned. 


CONCERNING  THE  HUMAN  HEAD. 

p  course  you  have  often  seen  in  the  news- 
paper diagrams  showing  w^hat  purported  to 
be  the  shape  of  various  heads  belonging  to 
men  of  note  and  you  have  marveled  at  the  ex- 
treme irregularity  of  the  outlines  (at  least  I 
have)  and  then  we  let  it  go  with  the  remark 
well  it  don't  seem  possible." 

Well  it  ?'.y«V  possible,  w^e  have  been  imposed 
upon,  our  heads   are   not  that  shape,  and  they 
FIG.  2.  never  were,  and  it  isn't  likely  they  everjwill  be. 

The  average  head  is,  say  about  71-2  inches 
long  X  6  to  6  1-2  inches  wide  and  is  practically  oval  in  shape 
being  usually  narrower  at  the  forehead  than  over  the  ears.  The 
shape  at  the  line  where  the  hat  rests  is  by  no  means  irregular 
as  you  may  judge  by  looking  at  the  shape  of  your  hat.  (N.  B. 
this  refers  to  hats  w^orn  by  civilized  man,  those  worn  by  the 
ladies  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  though  I  have  often  felt  like 
it. )  The  newspaper  diagram  of  a  head  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  machine  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of  bJunt  points 
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each  one  of  which  touches  the  head  and  runs  outward  horizon- 
tally in  a  groove  which  is  cut  in  the  framework  each  of  these 
points  is  held  up  against  the  head  by  a  spring.  Attached  to 
each  point  and  extending  up  over  the  head  is  an  angular 
arm  having  at  its  upper  end  a  sharp  point  turned  upward  like  a 
malicious  tack.  These  points  stand  above  the  top  of  the  head 
and  of  course  move  to  and  from  each  other  as  the  head  is  smaller 
or  larger.  Hinged  to  the  frame  at  the  extreme  top  is  a  little  flat 
door  the  under  side  of  which  is  covered  with  cork,  upon  this 
cork  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed  and  when  the  instrument  is 
properl}^  located  upon  the  head  the  cork  comes  down  and  forces 
the  paper  onto  the  points  thus  making  a  dotted  outline  of  the 
horrible  shape  we  so  often  see  in  the  papers.  The  cause  of  the 
distortion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  size  is  greatly  reduced 
the  inequalities  are  retained  in  full.  You  will  remember  that 
General  Grant  had  a  mole  on  his  face,  in  his  photographs  the 
mole  showed  in  the  same  proportion.  Now  suppose  the  mole 
was  shown  life  size  on  a  photograph  which  was  reduced  to  one- 
tenth  of  life  size,  can't  you  imagine  what  the  effect  would  be, 
and  that  is  just  what  is  done  by  the  machine  which  the  hatter 
uses. 

The  diagram  here  shown  was  taken  from  the  head  of  a  ver}' 
modest  man  who  doesn't  care  to  be  known  in  the  matter  and 
although  it  was  made  the  next  day  after  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  Good  Roads  it  is  about  normal  as  to  shape.  The  large  out- 
line fig.  I,  and  the  small  inside  diagram  were  reduced  one-half 
bv  photography  so  that  the  original  shape  is  retained.  The 
small  outline  fig.  2  (which  from  motives  of  economy  we  have 
used  for  a  letter  O) ,  was  reduced  from  the  natural  size  and  shape 
by  photography  instead  of  by  the  French  instrument. 

The  difference  between  them  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  small  diagram  of  fig.  i  the  inequalities  are  not  only 
retained  but  even  magnified  by  the  instrument  used,  while  in 
fig.  2  the  reduction  is  made  in  correct  proportion  to  the  original. 
Don't  be  frightened  at  the  hatter's  diagrams;  they  are  not  correct, 
and  what's  more  the  hatter  doesn't  care  whether  they  are  or  not, 
they  answer  his  purpose,  which  is  to  furnish  a  guide  to  set  the 
machine  over  which  he  irons  your  hat. 


THE  OLD  EDITOR  OF  GOOD  ROADS  TO  THE 
NEW 


In  The  Foreground,  March  30,  1894 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  write  to  inquire  if  you  can  give  me  a  job.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  nailed  a  large  three-inch  plank  across  the  door 
of  my  late  headquarters  and  transferred  me  to  the  terraced  lawn 
where  even  now  the  chilly  March  breezes  do  chase  themselves 
in  pneumoniae  glee  up  and  down  my  unprotected  .spine.  If  the 
Committee  had  only  got  that  plank  on  straight,  I  should  have 
been  almost  willing  to  say  that  their  action  was  without  bias; 
but,  bless  your  soul,  look  at  it!  That  is  what  conies  of  having 
a  tall  man  and  a  short  man  on  the  same  Committee.  The 
Maryland  member  who  represents  the  South  and  West,  applied 
his  hardware  sense  to  the  spiking  of  the  up-hill  end,  while  the 
Massachusetts  member,  who  represents  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tacked  the  other  end  with  fish  glue. 

Then  I  went  to  see  my  lawyer.  He  tilted  his  chair  to  the 
nor- nor- west,  rested  his  feet  on  the  chandelier,  and  assuming 
an  expensive  attitude,  invited  me  to  proceed  with  my  ante- 
mortem  statement.  I  gave  him  the  imvarnished  facts  in  words 
of  one  .syllable,  and  now  he  says  that  what  I  need  is  a  Job.  He 
sa3's  I  must  try  very  hard  to  get  work,  or  I  shall  be  high  and 
dry.  I  told  him  that  being  high  and  dry  was  what  had  made 
all  the  trouble,  and  I  indignantl}'  repelled  his  indelicate  insinu- 
ation; but  he  lifted  his  feet  tenderly  from  the  chandelier,  bowed 
very  low,  and  gave  me  his  word  of  honor  as  a  lawyer  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  refer  to  the  price  and  quality  of  my  editorial 
work,  but  merely  to  the  possible  coming  of  woeful  want.  I  ac- 
cepted his  obsequious  apology,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  it 
charged  in  his  l)ill,  and  now  I've  come  to  you  for  a  job. 
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Those  two  barrels  in  the  picture  are  crammed  full  of  hopeful 
and  sympathetic  letters,  all  from  Boston,  and  naturally  I  have 
great  hopes  in  that  direction.  Do  you  want  an  ofhce  boy,  or  a 
devil?  I  am  not  sure  I'd  make  a  really  good  devil  in  your 
printing  office,  but  I  am  willing  to  work  for  the  price  of  board 
and  clothes,  and  on  Sundays  you  might  rent  me  out  to  sing  in  a 
surpliced  choir ;  and  if  you  drive  a  good  bargain  you  could  get 
enough  out  of  it  to  pay  my  week's  wages.  I  don't  know  what 
they  would  charge  a  poor  printer's  devil  for  board  in  Boston; 
but  I  have  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  Boston  fodder  ought 
to  be  tolerably  cheap ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  guess  about  it.  I 
'k.ViOw you  are  a  good  liver,  and  if  you  don't  insist  on  feeding  me 
hickorj'  splinters  I'll  make  the  handiest  all  around  office  boy  in 
the  business. 

Now  please  write  soon,  as  I  am  anxious  to  shift  my  quarters. 
It  is  too  early  in  the  spring  to  live  in  a  tent  and  too  far  from 
election  dav  to  run  for  Congress.     Hopefully  yours, 

Isaac  B.  Potter. 

P.S. —  Give  my  kindest  love  to  all  the  Pearl  street  Brownies 
and  to  the  honorable  Secretar^^ 


The  following  joke  does  not  necessarily 
have  any  connection  with  Mr.  Potter's 
letter  or  with  the  reply  to  it  which  fol- 
lows ;  it  is  only  put  in  here  to  fill  out  the 
space : 

PI.KASANT  PROSPECT  FOR  JOHNNY. 

[Rehoboth  Sunday  Herald.] 

"It  pains  me  very  mnch  to  spank  you,  John 

ny,"  said  his  mother  with  deep  feeling,  "and  I 

shall  have  to  turn  you  over  to  your  father.     His 

hands  are  harder." 
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OLD 


lUh^^^^^^ 


Boston,  April  i,  1894. 
I.  B.  Potter, 

(iu  front  of  the  Potter  Building),  NcW    Yotk,   N.   Y.: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  March  30th  is  received.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  3^ou  are  well.  This  is  judged  from  the  placid  expres- 
sion on  your  classic  features.  I  thoroughl}-  appreciate  your 
position  and  can  assure  you  that  you  have  come  to  the  right 
place  for  sympathy.  My  heart  goes  out  to  you.  (Judging  by 
the  picture  it  must  needs  go  out  to  reach  you.)  Now,  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, you  know  that  I  would  do  any  thing  I  could  for  you.  And 
even  the  fact  that  you  got  the  best  of  me  on  the  rug  trade  doesn't 
lessen  the  depth  of  ni}'  love. 

But  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  I  must  do  what  seems  for  the 
best  interest  of  Good  Roads.  I  must  have  an  office  boy  that 
will  jump  when  I  speak  to  him.  Can  you  give  references  from 
your  last  employers  ?     I  should  also  like  to  know  more  of  your 
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habits.  Do  you  chew?  or  do  jou  swallow  your  food  whole? 
This  will  affect  the  price  for  which  you  can  board  in  Boston.  I 
notice  from  3'our  picture  that  you  have  a  very  high  forehead. 
Is  there  more  of  it  than  is  in  sight  ? 

I  often  feel  the  need  of  your  help  and  experience,  and  fully 
appreciate  your  kind  offer  to  come  to  Boston.  The  editing  of  a 
magazine  is  a  new  job  to  me,  and  my  present  office  boy  is  not 
experienced  at  it,  either,  but  we  both  need  the  work,  and  until 
the  present  flurry  of  hard  times  blows  over  we  feel  obliged  to 
hold  the  place  all  for  ourselves,  especially  until  warmer  weather. 

But  we  may  want  an  outside  man  later  and  hope  you  will 
keep  us  in  mind. 

What  other  work  can  you  do  and  what  would  be  the  lowest 
price  at  which  your  sendees  could  be  had?  Also,  could  you 
wait  for  your  monej^  if  necessary-  ? 

Have  you  any  bad  habits,  and  if  so  what  do  you  do  for 
them  ?  Have  5^ou  subscribed  for  Good  Roads  ?  How  do  you 
stand  on  the  tariff  ?     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Kindly  let  us  hear  from  you  again,  and  if  any  opening 
should  develop  that  seems  to  be  about  your  size  we  will  gladly 
send  you  word.  Meantime  you  might  join  Coxey's  army  of 
unemployed,  and  when  you  get  to  Washington  look  around  a 
little ;  perhaps  you  ma}'  be  able  to  strike  a  job. 

Yours,  Sterling  Elliott. 

P.S. —  Don't  forget  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Coxe}-  for  w^hat  you 
said  of  him  in  the  February  number  of  Good  Roads.  All  back 
numbers  mav  be  had  at  this  office  at  10  cents  each. 


STAGE    DECEPTION. 

I  SAW  her  almost  every  night,  "Faiichon"  was  the  role  she  placed, 

This  charming  little  creature;  I  could  not  but  admire  her; 

To  see  her  act  was  my  delight,  The  play  was  ended,  I  delayed, 

Child-like  in  ev'ry  feature.  To  ask  her,  did  it  tire  her? 

Her  petite  form,  so  trim  and  neat,  I  boldly  walked  behind  the  scene, 

With  rosy  lips,  half  parted.  My  feelings  could  not  smother; 

The  childish  part  did  act  so  sweet,  A  young  man  shouted  to  my  queen: 

No  wonder  I  was  started.  "Let's  exit  this  way,  mother." 


THE  ROAD  QUESTION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

For  the  last  twentj'-five  years  our  National  and  State  Eegis- 
latures  have  been  passing  special  laws  in  the  interest  of  our  so- 
called  "infant  industries,"  but  have  had  but  little  thought  of 
helping  the  overburdened  farmer. 

Whenever  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  our  highways  has 
been  introduced  our  capitalists  and  largaj^roperty- owners  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  farmers  send  petwon  after  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  begging  it  not  to  pass  such  a  bill  and  burden  the 
over-taxed,  hard-working  farmer  any  more.  They  never  men- 
tion what  a  benefit  good  roads  are  to  the  entire  State,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  farmers. 

In  this  way  they  have  succeeded  from  year  to  year  in  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  most  necessary  law. 

But,  my  fellow-farmers  may  ask  me,  how  can  we  get  those 
good  roads  ?  My  answer  is,  very  easy,  if  only  we  get  the  proper 
legislation. 

Another  question  I  may  be  asked.  How  can  we  get  the 
desired  legislation?  I  can  only  answer.  By  fighting  with  words 
and  v'otes.  You  may  be  an  advocate  of  good  roads,  but  you 
may  find  the  most  bitter  foe  of  road  improvement  in  your  neigh- 
borhood is  your  lifelong  friend,  your  brother  or  father.  They 
all  fear  heavy  taxation,  and  tell  3'ou  the  farmers  can't  afford 
good  roads.  They  are  saving  one  way  and  losing  twice  as 
much  in  another.  Try  to  enlist  these  neighbors  and  friends  of 
yours  for  the  cause  of  highway  improvement  and  a  start  will  be 
made. 

Another  foe  you  will  find  in  the  "kickers,"  the  drawbacks, 
and  the  obstructionists. 

All  this  has  got  to  be  overcome  before  the  bright  days  of 
prosperity  and  good  roads  will  dawn  upon  the  great  old  State  of 
Virginia.  The  counties  must  have  aid  from  the  State  to  borrow 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  a  long  number  of  years,  or 
the  work  cannot  be  done.  Help  from  the  State  we  shall  not  get 
from  a  Legislature  composed  as  at  present.  We  shall  need  a 
majority  of  devoted  friends  of  the  farmer  as  law-makers,  and 
fewer  representatives  of  money-bags  and  lawyers. 

Now,  you  farmers'  clubs  and  influential  men  start  the  stone 
rolling  before  next  election  day.  You  will  undoubtedly  get 
support  from  every  true  friend  of  agriculture.      Don't  give  up  if 
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you  are  defeated  at  first ;  you  are  fighting  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  farmers  and  the  State,  and  3'ou  will  certainly  be  victor- 
ious some  day. 

That  good  roads  will  induce  farmers  to  settle  and  capitalists 
to  invest  can  plainly  be  seen  in  the  Vallej^  of  Virginia,  where 
the  fathers  of  the  nation  built  that  grand  boulevard,  which  still 
remains  a  monument  to  their  wiedom  and  a  pattern  to  the  exist- 
ing generation.  If  we  had  good  roads,  millions  would  be  saved 
for  the   farmers  and  the  immigration  question  would  be  solved. 

Jerome  J.  Herdt. 

Albemarle  County,  Va.  • 


THE    KODAK    FIEND. 


oh,  doan'  go  out,  'Lias,  doan'  go  out, 
For  de  kodak  fiend  he's  aU  about; 

You  know  yo'  features  mighty  plain, 
An'  he  haunt  de  street  an'  de  meader-lane. 

He  sets  in  de  kyar  w'eu  the  kyar  goes  by. 
An'  de  railroad  one,  he's  mighty  sly; 

He  doan'  care  w'eder  you  clean  or  not, 
An'  he'll  take  yo'  rags  right  on  de  spot. 

Ef  he  do  it  now  wid  j-o'  'lasses  face, 
I  tell  you,  'Lias,  you'll  be  'n  disgrace. 

No,  doan'  go  out,  'Lias,  doan'  go  out. 
For  de  kodak  fiend  he's  all  about; 

He  come  down  hyar  de  oder  day. 
An'  he  tuk  dis  shanty  w'en  I's  away; 

An'  he  drove  in  front  de  goats  an'  geese, 
An'  de  ole  lame  sheep,  wid  his  thick  black 
fleece; 

De  hats  in  de  window  an'  rags  he  got, 
Wid  his  hoodoo  gun,  f'om  de  meader-lot. 

Oh,  de  kodak  fiend,  he's  sly  an'  mean. 
An'  you  can't  go  out  near  his  machine. 


Or  he'll  take  you  down  wid  yo'  kinked-up 

hair. 
An'  yo'  dirty  clothes,  an'  yo'  feet  all  bare. 

He's  got  de  meader,  de  bridge  an'  stream. 
An'  de  boss's  mule  an'  d'  ole  ox-team; 

An'  I  doan'  now  reckon  a  single  spot 
Dat  he  hasn't  look'  for  an'  hasn't  got. 

W'en  yo'  Uncle  Mose'  rode  on  de  mule, 
An'  brought  de  chil'en  home  f'om  school, — 

Wid  six  'pon  de  small  mule's  holler  back, — 
De  kodak  fiend  went  'long  his  track, 

An'  just's  dey  reached  de  ole  stone  wall. 
He  sot  'is  gun,  an'  he  tuk  dem  all; 

An'  I  hear  he  call  his  hoodoed  thing 
"De    School-Out,    Mule-Back  Blackberry 
String." 

So  I  tell  you,  'Lias,  tain't  safe  any  more 
For  'spect'ble  folks  to  go  out-door; 

'Nless  dey  go  in  de  edge  of  night, 
W'en  de  sun  an'  de  gun  is  out  o'  sight. 

—Joel  Benton  in  Century. 


ANOTHER    INVENTOR    WHO    IS    NOT    PRACTICAI.. 

We  learn  from  a  Western  exchange  that  "A  self-acting 
sofa,  just  big  enough  for  two  has  been  invented.  If  properly 
wound  up  it  will  begin  to  ring  a  warning  bell  just  before 
ten  o'clock.  At  one  minute  after  ten  it  splits  apart  and  while 
one  half  carries  the  daughter  of  the  house  up  stairs,  the  other 
half  kicks  the  young  man  out  of  doors.  They  will  come  high, 
nevertheless  several  parents  feel  that  one  of  these  sofas  will  be 
a  household  necessity  in  the  near  future." 

It  has  become  almost  the  universal  opinion  that  inventors 
are  visionary.  That  they  are  always  striving  for  the  unattain- 
able. That  they  are  not  among  the  commercially  successful. 
That  such  an  opinion  should  be  gaining  ground  is  not  over 
strange  in  view  of  the  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
average  inventor  to  improve  on  things  which  are  already  con- 
sidered good,  overlooking  as  he  too  often  does  the  impractical 
points  of  his  invention. 

Now  in  the  first  place  the  ordinary  sofa  as  at  present  con- 
structed bears  the  stamp  of  universal  approval.  No  man 
wants  a  better  thing  and  presumablj^  this  feeling  of  satisfaction 
is  shared  by  the  (sometimes)  gentler  sex.  Then  who  would 
buy  the  new  invention?  Why  naturally  the  young  ladies' 
father  if  anybody,  but  here  again  the  over-sanguine  inventor 
finds  that 

"  What  fate  imposes  we  must  need  abide." 

The  old  gentleman  at  once  sees  the  ' '  outs ' '  about  this  new 
fangled  device.  He  knows,  unless  his  memory'  be  defective, 
that  the  young  people,  if  indeed  they  use  the  sofa  at  all,  are 
liable  to  set  at  naught  the  teachings  of  science  which  tell  us 
' '  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time ' '  and  yet  without  going  outside  for  evidence  we  are  sure 
that  two  bodies  have  been  known  to  occup}^  the  same  end  of  a 
sofa  at  the  same  time. 

But  even  if  an  honest  attempt  were  made  by  the  ' '  spooners  ' ' 
to  utilize  the  new  invention  it  would  need  but  a  little  careless- 
ness on  their  part  to  get  the  young  lady  thrown  into  the  street, 
and  the  young  man  elevated  perhaps  into  the  very  arms  of  the 
dreaded  parent,  and  then  —  no  the  idea  belongs  to  a  more  cruel 
age  than  this. 


ECONOMICAI,    STREET     IMPROVEMENTS     IN     THE 

WEST. 

Ws  have  very  little  rain  or  snow  during  the  winter  season, 
and  with  our  sandy  soil,  when  our  streets  are  well  graded  and 
proper  attention  given  to  drainage,  there  is  little  need  of  metal 
covering,  except  upon  the  main  thoroughfares,  or  where  there  is 
heavy  traffic.  Such  streets  we  have  improved  to  the  extent  of 
about  four  miles ;  adding  a  few  squares,  where  it  seems  most 
needed,  each  )^ear,  in  the  manner  following :  The  street  is 
graded  to  a  width  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  crown  of  about  twelve 
inches  ;  then  a  course  of  broken  limestone  is  laid  along  the  cen- 
ter, twenty  feet  wide  and  six  inches  thick.  The  broken  stone  is 
then  covered  with  six  inches  of  gravel,  allowing  the  same  to  lap 
over  the  stone  about  two  feet  on  each  side. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you  who  are  floundering  in  the 
mud  half  the  year  whenever  you  get  off  your  paved  streets,  this 
makes    a    very  economical    and   durable    improvement   for   the 
streets  of  our  western  cities  where  the  traffic  is  not  too  heavy. 
— ^J.  S.  ^oyrvXon  '\n  Mu7iicipal  Engineering . 

Winfield,  Kansas. 


STATE  AID  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

State  aid  to  localities  for  any  purpose  is  of  course  open  to 
grave  objections.  It  should  be  seldom  vouchsafed,  and  never 
except  in  exigent  cases  ;  but,  after  years  of  agitation,  good 
roads  in  New  York  have  slim  prospects  save  as  the  State  assists 
them.  Massachusetts  has  found  that  State  aid  and  supervision 
are  the  only  feasible  methods.  New  York  will  find  the  same, 
unless  present  signs  are  defective.  Certainly  if  time  be  a  factor 
in  the  problem — if  good  roads  are  soon  to  be  begun — State  aid 
must  be  given.  While  the  press  has  been  almost  a  unit  in  their 
behalf,  the  highest  economic  authorities  have  approved  them, 
and  the  splendid  highways  of  the  Old  World  have  been  constant 
object-lessons  to  the  New,  comparatively  little  has  here  been 
accomplished.  There  has  been  much  agitation  with  small 
results.  The  argument  is  concluded.  Action  should  ensue; 
and  under  the  circumstances — the  need  of  prompt,  comprehen- 
sive and  intelligent  action — the  proposition  for  State  aid  is 
entitled  to  consideration. — Harper' s  Weekly. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio — Is  convinced  of  the 
need  of  better  streets  and  will  spend  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  improvements. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  "Young  Men's  Improvement 
Party,"  and  will   now  have  paved  streets. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Is  spending  about 
|380,000  on  new  street  paving,  nearly  all 
asphalt. 

New  Jersey  (the  first  State  to  appro- 
priate public  funds  to  the  purpose  of 
road  building)— Has  now  before  its  legis- 
lature a  bill  io  increase  the  road  appropri- 
ation from  165,000  to  |125,000,  and  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  committee. 

QuixcY,  III.— Will  do  a  large  amount 
of  paving  this  year.     Mostly  brick. 

Streator,  III.— Is  also  awake  and  will 
make  great  improvements  in  streets. 

York,  Pa. — Will  do  considerable  paving 
this  season. 

Lima,  Ohio— Will  pave  Main  street  and 
the  public  square. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Will  spend  |200,000 
for  paving  Spring  Grove  avenue  with 
brick. 

EVANSVILLE,  Ind.— Will  Spend  |100,000 
on  brick  paving. 

Springfield,  Ohio.—  Is  to  improve 
several  miles  of  streets. 

The  great  benefit  to  be  derived  in  the 
saving  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
now  expended  for  road  improvements 
should  bean  incentive  for  cities  and  towns 
to  advocate  legislation  compelling  the  use 
of  wide  tires.  Besides  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  owners  of  heavy 
vehicles  in  enabling  them  to  carry  much 
larger  loads  with  less  power  and  less  cost. 

Herein  is  indeed  food  for  suggestion  to 
carriage  builders  to  institute  a  much 
needed  change  in  the  manner  of  con- 
structing heavy  wagon  wheels.— /farerftil^ 
(Mass.)  Bulletin. 


THE  PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  MOST  ABOUT 
ROADS  ARE  THE  ONES  WHO  TRAVEL 
OVER  THEM. 

Hungry  Higgins  —  These  here  gravel 
roads  is  mighty  tough  on  shoes. 

Weary  Watkins  —  Yes,  that's  so;  but 
where  there  is  good  roads  the  people  has 
money  and  where  people  has  money  they 
ain't  so  many  dogs. — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 


THEY   ARE   ON  THE   RIGHT  TRACK  IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  has  voted  to  issue 
|30,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  tor  street  im- 
provement and  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  is  also  fixed  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  will  bring  the  total  up  to  |40,000. 
They  have  purchased  a  stone  crusher  and 
the  "fixins"  that  go  with  it.  And  what 
is  no  less  important  Mr.  Remick,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  has  subscribed  for 
Good  Roads. 

P.  S.— He  paid  fl.OO  in  advance. 


We  deem  it  good  judgment  to  advocate 
the  measure  for  wide  tires  now  before  the 
Legislature.  It  is  only  in  line  with  the 
wave  of  road  reform  that  is  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Commonwealth. — Newbury- 
port  (Mass.)  News. 


The  use  of  broader  wheel  tires  should 
be  enforced  by  law.  *  *  *  It  sometimes 
seems  as  though  the  most  urgent  reforms 
move  slowest. — Haverhill  (Mass.)  Bulle- 
tin. 


THIS  GIRL  COULD   GET   A   JOB   IN  THE 
GOOD   ROADS  OFFICE. 

West  Field — Do  you  understand  taking 
care  of  a  furnace? 

New  Girl — I  do.  Any  time  you  get 
bothered  I  shall  be  glad  to  post  you. — Ex- 
change. 


Illustrated  Quotations. 


I 


She  Stirs,  She  Starts, 


She  MevES 


She  Seems  to  Feel, 


The  Thrill  of  Life  Along  Her  Keel 


^Longfellow, 


The   question  has  been  asked  ' '  what  bearing  do  such  mat- 
ters as  this  have  on  the  road  question?"     We  scorn  to  reply; 
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the  answer  is  too  obvious. 


If  You  Would  LiHe 

TO  BECOME  A  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBER 

To  this  Magazine  (and  such  a  desire  on  your  part  is,  to 
say  the  least,  commendable)  you  may  do  so  by  following 
these  directions: 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  enclosed 
blank  and  send  it  to  us  together  with  $1.00  (send  the 
blank  only  and  retain  the  balance  of  the  Magazine  for 
your  own  use.) 

IN  REMITTING  send  either  a  dollar  bill  or  a  postal 
note.  We  do  not  refuse  checks  or  postage  stamps  though 
of  the  latter  we  get  more  than  we  can  use. 


Subscription,  $1,00  per  year. 


PUBWSHERS 


Gob^  R6a.<is," 


Amt,  Enclosed- 
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NO.  12  PEARL  STREET,  BO.STON,  MASS. 

Please  send  "GOOD   ROADS" 

to  address  given  helow,  for year ,  beginning  with 
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Name, 

No.  and  Street,  or  P.  O.  Box, 

City    or    Town, 

County, , 

State, 


WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY. 


HOW  TO  JOIN  THE  L.  A.  W. 

Fill  up  the  blank  below,  and  together  with  the  sum  required  for  Initiation 
Fee  and  Dues  to  March  31,  send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League. 

ABBOT   BASSETT, 

12  PEARL  STREET,       -       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 

p.  O.  BOX,  5267. 

Write  your  Full  Name,  your  Full  Address,  and  your  Club  name  in  Full. 

WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY.    Printing  preferred. 

Each  applicant  must  give  as  references  the  names  of  two  L.  A.  W.  members. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  will  be  published  in  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  received,  and  after  two  weeks,  if  not  protested, 
the  ticket  will  be  issued.     This  will  consume  in  all  about  three  weeks. 

Stamps  of  a  denomination  above  two  cents  will  not  be  received. 

Jgg^lf  you  want  a  waterproof  ticket  holder,  made  of  the  best  calf  skin,  with  a 
receptacle  for  ticket,  where  it  can  easily  be  exposed  to  view,  and  a 
pocket  for  personal  cards,  send  25  cents.  If  you  want  your  name  in  gold, 
stamped  on  the  holder,  send  50  cents. 


Applic2^tiop    for  A\enr)bersbip. 

Extract  from  the  Constitution,  L.  A.  W. 

Article  III.  Section  i.  Any  amateur  white  wheelman  of  good  character, 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  shall,  with  the  endorsement  of  two  League  members, 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  League  upon  payment  of  the  initiation  fee  and  dues, 
as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 
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ABBOT  BASSETT,  Secretary. 

Dear  Sir-.—  Enclosed  you  will  find  $2.00  for  Initiation  Fee  and  Dues  in  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  to  March  31,  next  ensuing,  and  50  cents  for  subscription  to  GOOD  ROADS    ($2.50  in  all.) 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  eligible  to  membership  in  the  L.  A.  W.,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  shown  above.    I  refer  to  the  two  League  members  named  below, 

Name, 

Street  or  Box, — 

City, 


State, 


References : 
Club, 


Day 

Day 
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of 

of 
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Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

H.   M. 

91 
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12  47 

93 
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108 
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20 

Fr. 

13  37 

III 

21  Sa. 

13  39 
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13  42 

113 

23  M. 
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13  46 
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13  49 
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28  Sa. 

13  57 
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14  00 
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14  02 

FOURTH  ▲  April,  1894  ^   month 

Farmers  should  now  cut  their  eye  teeth. 

Also  the  brush  along  the  road. 

Field  stones  are  fit  to  pick. 

Haul  them  to  the  street 

And  have  them  run 

Through  a  crusher. 

If  you  don't  know  what 

To  do  with  them  then 

Read  "Good  Roads," 

$1.00  per  year. 

Now  rake  up  the  dead  leaves 

And  make  a  bonfire  of  them. 

League  Members 

Can  have  "  Good  Roads  " 

For  fifty  cents. 

Matthew  Arnold  died,  1888. 

Single  copies  10  cents. 

Do  you  use  wide  tires  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Send  Postal  Note. 

But  stamps  will  do  as 

We  use  lots  of  them. 

Don't  shear  sheep  yet. 

You  might  be  a  lamb  3'ourself  sometime. 

Now  get  read}-  to  plant  corn. 

But  don't  forget  the  roads. 

We  can  do  you  good 

And  we  will  make  proper  use  of  your 

How  about  your  neighbor?  [money 

We  want  him  too. 


Tbe  Opening  of  ^.  Cbejtrjut  Burr. 


THIS  IS   HOW  WE  TALK  IN  BOSTON  WHERE 
GOOD  ROADS  IS  PUBLISHED. 

"When  Lot's  wile  looked  back,"  said 
the  Sunday  school  teacher,  "what  hap- 
pened to  her?" 

"She  was  transmuted  into  chloride  of 
sodium,"  answered  the  class,  with  one 
voice. — Chicago  Tribune. 


WHAT'S  A  STAR  BOARDER  ANYHOW? 

"If,  as  the  Bible  says, 'all  flesh  is  grass,'" 
said  the  star  boarder  at  the  breakfast  table 
yesterday,  "this  steak  must  be  the  kind  of 
grass  those  Mexican  hammocks  are  made 
of." — Philadelphia  Record. 


A    THEATRE    THAT     WAS     "PACKED"   FOR 
ONCE. 

A  manager,  having  heard  that  Sheldon, 
Mo.,  was  a  good  town  to  play,  telegraphed 
to  secure  the  theatre  there,  and  received 
this  reply:  "Impossible — you  can't  get  it. 
It  is  filled  with  hay  to  the  Toot."— Ex- 
change. 


CAN  YOU  APPRECIATE  THIS? 

Teacher— I  don't  suppose  any  one  of  the 
little  boys  here  has  ever  seen  a  whale? 

Boy  (at  the  foot  of  the  class) — No,  sir, 
but  I've  felt  one. — Life. 


SHE      DIDN'T      KNOW     THAT      HE     WOULD 
RAZOR  ROW. 

Young  Man  (storming) — "Where  in  the 
Jerusalem  blank,  blankety  blank— nation 
is  my  razor?  Who's  seen  my  razor?  Mary, 
Mary— who  in  the—" 

Young  Wife  — "Oh,  George,  I  hope  I 
haven't  hurt  it.  I  had  it  ripping  up  my 
old  basque. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ANOTHER  CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM  JOKE. 

Teacher  -  And  Lot's  wife— 

Pupil— Was  turned  into  a  pillar  or  salt. 
Say,  teacher,  that's  the  first  pillar-case 
mentioned  in  history,  isn't  it?— -ffarper's 
Young  People. 


ONE  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONS  WHICH  PROVES 
THE  RULE. 

Is  the  whole  always  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts?  A  German  beggar  thought 
it  doubtful. 

"Here  I  am,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at 
himself  in  a  pocket  mirror,  "here  I  am 
wearing  the  boots  of  a  bank  manager,  the 
trousers  of  a  landed  proprietor,  a  baron's 
coat  and  vest,  and  a  count's  hat,  and  in 
spite  of  it  all,  I  look  like  a  tramp!"; 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ANYTHING  OF  THIS 
MAN? 
Probably  the  best  thing  that  was  ever 
written  on  the  interesting  question  of 
what  women  like  in  men  is  summed  up  in 
the  idea  that  women  like  a  man  who  can 
be  strong  as  a  lion  when  trouble  comes 
and  yet  if  one  is  nervous  and  tired  can 
button  up  a  shoe  with  an  amount  of  con- 
sideration that  is  a  mental  and  physical 
bracer-up.  They  like  a  man  who  likes 
them,  who  doesn't  scorn  their  opinions, 
who  believes  in  their  good  taste  and  so 
has  confidence  in  them,  and  wit  enough 
to  realize  that  when  one  of  the  fairer  sex 
is  slightly  stubborn  persuasion  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  arguments  in  the 
world. — Exchange. 


WILL  THE  MAN  WHO  WROTE  THIS  KIND- 
LY SEND  HIS  CORRECT  NAME  AND  AD- 
DRESS TO  GOOD  ROADS  NO.  12  PEARL 
STREET,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

She  —  "  Where  are  you  going,  Edward?  " 

He  — "My  dear,  a  wise  woman  never 
asks  her  husband  where  he  is  going." 

She  —  "And  yet  a  wise  man  may  ask  his 
wife." 

He  —  "  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear.  Wise 
men  never  have  any  wives."  -  Cleveland 
Plaindealer. 


HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  COUNTY? 

Colbert  County,  Ala.,  has  voted  |100,000 
for  improvement  of  county  roads. 

Bonds  are  to  be  issued  and  work  will 
begin  at  once. 


This  represents  Secretary  Bassett  as  seen  by  the  prophetic 
eye  of  our  artist,  after  he  (the  Secretary^  has  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  wilds  of  Chica2:o. 


A  "Leag-ue  Club." 

Abbot  Bassett    Secretary.  Chas.  H.  lyUSCOMB,  President.         W.  M.  Bkewster,  Treasurer. 

A.  C.  WiLLisoN,  FirstVice-  President.  Geo.  A.  Perkins,  Second  Vice-President. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  ROAD  MOVEMENT. 

^^^ik^-       ROBABIyY  no  proposed  improvement  since 

"^k^^'aff^^T^       the  world  was  built  has  ever  met  with  such 

^■l^i'ln'^       .7        universal    and    sincere    encouraarement  as 

X°°     I        m  °l        ^^^  ^^^^  modern   agitation  for  the  better- 

^l      I        ■  °         ment  of  that  part  of  the   earth's  surface 

rf «       I        m  Y\       over  which  man  must  travel   in  order  to 

'^^^     I        w    /:        commune  with  his  kind. 
^H^a  1—-^    /  M  '^^^  Good  Road's  office  is  in  commu- 

>^Mo   W^         I  |1       nication,  through  press  clippings  and  ex- 
^So    m  / -rll       changes,  with  perhapsone-twentieth  of  the 

^^|iy-— :^~v^p^|      publications  in  the  United  States,  and  yet 
r^s^W^&<         we  receive  an  average  of  fully  thirty  road 
^      "  articles  per  day,  and  the  average  length  is 

about  one-fourth  of  a  column  each. 
No  man  is  too  humble,  no  man  is  too  exalted  to  feel  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  this  great  wave  of  road  reform  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  country,  and  which  will  do  more  than  any  one 
thing  ever  has  for  the  good  of  our  people. 

OUR    POLICY 

is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  church  organist ;  we  carry  the 
tune  but  depend  on  the  choir  and  congregation  to  do  the 
singing,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  being  well  and 
heartily  done. 

The  good  roads  mov^ement  is  popular  because  it  should  be. 
Mr.  Coxey  and  his  numerous  imitators,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  judgment,  are  certainly  echoing  a  well-founded  and 
almost  universal  demand.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few  people 
who  are  unable  to  see  that  it  is  really  to  their  advantage  to  help 
build  better  highways.  Many  people  are  actuated  by  motives 
other  than  selfishness,  but  the  safest  plan  of  attack  on  any  man 
is  to  appeal  to  his  self-interest. 

"good  roads"  believes, 

and  will  keep  on  trying  to  prove  it,  that  it  is  to  the  personal 
advantage  of  every  man  to  do  all  he  can  for  better  "going," 
and  when  we  ask  you  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine  we  ask  it  in 
the  name  of  your  own  welfare. 
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As  the  question  of  ichat  should  be  done  is  so  well  agreed 
upon,  we  propose  to  devote  as  much  space  as  possible  to  the 
subject  of  hoic  to  do  it  and  how  the  money  should  be  raised  ; 
whether  the  United  States  Government  should  take  part  in  road 
building  ;  what  kind  of  roads  are  most  profitable,  etc. 

We  receive  many  communications  from  good  writers  and 
prominent  people  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  good  roads.  These  are  always  appreciated  and  many  of 
them  will  be  used.  What  we  believe  our  readers  most  need, 
however,  is  not  so  much  proof  that  road  improvement  is  a  good 
thing,  for  most  of  you  believe  the  same  way,  but  we  want  to 
know  more  about  ways  and  means. 

WE    WANT    NEW    IDEAS. 

If  you  have  a  radical  plan  either  for  making  roads  or  raising 
the  money,  we  want  it.  If  you  can  back  it  up  with  reasonable 
arguments,  and  it  looks  as  though  there  was  something  in  it, 
Good  Roads  will  give  it  space,  and  if  you  are  wrong  we  want 
to  give  equal  prominence  to  the  man  who  can  show  your  error. 


The  writer  of  this  must  have  had 
in  mind  the  manneb  in  which  some 
of  the  bicycle  manufacturers  are 
supposed  to  treat  each  other. 

Looking  deep;  he  saw 
How  lizard  fed  on  ant,  and  snake  on  him 
And  kite  on  both;  and  now  the  fish-hawk 

robbed 
The  fish-tiger  of  that  which  it  seized; 
The  shrike  chasing  the  bulbul,  which  did 

chase 
The  jeweled  butterflies;  till  everywhere 
Each  slew  a  slayer,  and  in  turn  was  slain. 
Life  living  upon  death.     So  the  fair  show 
Veiled  one  vast,  savage,  grim  conspiracy 
Of  mutual  murder,  from  worm  to  man, 
Who   himself   kills  his   fellow.  —  Library 
and  Studio. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

^r\  ANY  good  men  believe  that  the  State  or  even  the 
III  National  Government  should  control  the  road  system. 
I    J[    I      We  would  call  attention  to  the  article  by  Mr.  David 

I  I      W.  Lewis,  who  is  a  practical  road  builder,  and  who 

believes  that  each  road  district  should  be  responsible 

for  its  own  roads,  and  he  gives  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 

him. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  moving  freight  over  earth 
or  stone  roads,  and  doing  the  same  work  on  metal  rails  with 
other  than  animal  power  is  so  great  that  few  people  realize  it. 
We  are  glad  to  present  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Martin  Dodge, 
President  of  the  Ohio  Road  Commission.  He  also  shows 
how  street  railroads  can  be  profitably  utilized  during  the  night 
hours  when  passengers  are  asleep. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  street  in  repair  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  having  a  car  track  in  the  centre.  Mr.  W.  L,.  Dickinson, 
Superintendent  of  Streets  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  believes  in  facts 
and  figures  and  doesn't  fail  to  give  them  in  his  interesting 
article. 

Hon.  Calvin  S.  Brice,  one  of  Ohio's  best  known  Senators, 
believes  that  a  countr>^  will  be  prosperous  in  proportion  as  it 
has  good  roadways,  a  belief  which,  by  the  way  is  getting  to  be 
quite  general.     Read  his  article. 

Miss  Cecil  Charles  of  New  York,  who  was  World's  Fair 
Commissioner  to  Costa  Rica,  and  who  ought  to  know,  tells 
interesting!}^  of  the  condition  of  roads  there  and  what  she  thinks 
would  improve  them. 

Col.  McClung,  who  has  been  for  several  years  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tells  what  to  do  to 
preserv^e  a  road  after  it  is  built.  This  is  a  question  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  other  one  of  how  to  get  it  built. 

Arthur  Munson,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  wheelmen  in  the  country.  For  ten  years  he  has 
interested  readers  of  the  cycle  press  as  "  Stamson."  He  knows 
a  thing  or  two  about  roads  and  road  politics. 


SELLING  ROADS  BY  SAMPLE. 


WHY    NOT    GIVE    THE    FARMERS    AN    OBJECT    LESSON. 

"^HERE  are  many  towns  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  voters  are  not  in 
favor  of  building  good  roads,  yet  in 
most  places  there  is  at  least  some  one 
responsible  man  whose  heart  and 
head  are  both  right,  and  these  men 
(sometimes  there  are  several)  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
voting  the  necessary  money. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  best 
thing  for  such  men  to  do  is  to  build 
at  their  own  expense,  or  with  money 
which  they  can  easily  raise  for  the 
purpose,  a  short  piece  of  sample- 
road,  even  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
only  be  sure  that  it  is  well  done,  and 

that  it  is  located  midway  of  the  worst  mud  road  in  the  locality. 

When  your  farmer  neighbor  is  hauling  through  a  road  like  this. 


then  is  the  time  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind.     You  have 


ROADS  B  Y  SAMPLE. 
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argued  with  him  when  you  both  sat  by  the  fire  of  a  winter  eve- 
ning ;  you  told  him  of  the  great  advantage  of  good  roads  ;  per- 
haps you  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  Good  Roads  Magazine. 
You  tried  to  make  him  see  that  it  was  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
have  hard,  smooth  going.  He  probabl}^  came  back  at  you  with 
the  old-time  argument  about  the  first  cost,  and  that  the  farmers 
couldn't  afford  to  improve  the  highwa}"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  bicycle  fellows,"  and  bad  roads  didn't  hurt  the  farmer  much, 
after  all,  etc.,  etc.  Then  you  took  a  little  more  popcorn  and 
cider  and  parted,  both  thinking  just  exactly  as  you  did  before, 
except  that  each  blamed  the  other  for  being  "so  stubborn." 
But  to  return  to  the  mud  hole  ;  while  he  was  driving  through 
that  his  mind  was  in  a  receptive  mood.  Had  you  been  standing 
by  the  roadside  and  attempted  at  that  moment  to  start  an  argu- 
ment with  him,  j^ou  could  easily  have  done  it,  and  it  might 
have  ended  in  a  fight,  but  when  his  team  walks  up  on  to  your 
little  stretch  of  good  road  like  this, 


you  have  got  him.  The  mute  ai:ipeal  made  b}'  that  object  les- 
son is  worth  more  than  you  could  say  in  a  year.  The  approved 
method  of  selling  all  other  goods  is  by  sample.    Wh}^  not  roads? 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  PROSPERITY, 


BY    CALVIN    S.    PRICE. 
United  States  Senator,  Ohio. 


T 


CALVIN   S.   BRICI 


HE  present  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  improvement  of  the 
public    highways     indicates 
the    tendenc}"  of  the  people 
of   different  communities  to 
become  more    closely  related  both 
socially  and  commercially.       The 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  civili- 
zation was  the  creation  of  means 
by  which  products  could  be  trans- 
ported from  one  section  to  another, 
and     the     degree    of     civilization 
attained  in  each  part  of  the  world 
since  that  time  is  clearly  indicated 
in    the    advancement     made    in 
methods  for  easy  and  quick  com- 
munication. 

Soon  after  its  organization  as 
began  to  take  rank  with  the  foremost  common- 
comprising   the  Federal  Union,   and  I  am  happy 


a  State   Ohio 
wealths   then 

to  observe  she  has  retained  and  strengthened  her  position  among 
the  first  with  each  succeeding  year.  Her  rapid  development 
and  ensuing  prosperity  was  due  to  the  heroic  and  painstaking 
efforts  of  her  pioneers,  who  in  a  few  brief  3'ears  turned  a  wilder- 
ness into  one  of  the  most  favored  sections  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  first  of  their  efforts  was  the  construction  of  roads. 
Through  the  forests  pathways  were  formed,  which  later  became 
wagon  roads,  and  subsequently  the  pike  of  modern  days. 
Where  there  were  swamps  the  old-time  "  corduroy,"  with  all  its 
bone  shaking  features,  answered  the  purposes  of  the  pioneers, 
who  met  obstacles  with  plain  and  homely  means,  and  without 
the  aid  of  any  consulting  engineers. 

The  old  settler  will  recall  the  condition  of  that  part  of  Ohio 
reaching  from  the  middle  and  western  portions  to  the  lakes.  It 
was  a  rich  and  fertile  stretch  of  land,  commonly  known  as  the 
Black  Swamp,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  soil.  It  was  in  this 
section  that  the  early  roadmakers  found  some  of  their  most  try- 
ing difficulties,  but  in  the  end  they  brought  the  communities 
together  b}'  passable  roads.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  early 
settlers  of  Ohio  so  speedily  brought  the  several  sections  of  the 
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State  into  easy  communication  that  caused  it  to  rise  so  rapidly 
in  national  importance. 

Since  those  pioneer  days  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
improvements,  but  not  all  that  could  be  asked.  The  lighter 
vehicles  now  in  use  facilitate  transportation,  but  they  are  only 
useful  where  there  are  improved  roads.  With  no  other  reason 
presented,  economy  alone  demands  of  the  public  improved 
highways. 

In  any  enterprise  of  this  sort  the  question  of  expense  is  the 
leading  feature.  The  repair  and  maintenance  of  roads  falls 
largely  upon  the  farmers.  As  a  class  they  have  been  will- 
ing contributors,  because  their  own  interests  have  been  so 
deepl}'  involved.  The  agricultural  classes  of  late  years  have 
borne  heav}'  burdens  in  the  wa}'  of  taxes  for  local,  state  and 
national  purposes.  There  is,  however,  a  future  of  promise. 
The  recent  political  revolution  has  called  a  halt  upon  adminis- 
trative extravagance.  Without  partisan  allusions  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  lay  the  blame  in  au}^  special  quarter  it  has  been  plain 
that  plethoric  treasuries  have  stimulated  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. State  legislatures  followed  the  example  of  open-handed 
Congresses,  and  the  local  officers  of  the  municipalities,  townships, 
and  counties  have  kept  up  the  pace  set  by  the  higher  bodies.  As 
under  most  sj'stems  of  taxation  the  farmer  paid  the  big  end  of 
the  bills.  Now  we  have  heard  their  demand  for  a  reform, 
and  it  will  be  enforced  until  relief  from  excessive  taxation  will 
be  secured.  With  national  and  state  taxes  reduced  there  will 
be  more  for  each  community  to  spend  around  home,  which  is 
always  a  good  place  to  put  surplus  money.  With  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  to  improve  the  roadwaj^s  without  any 
increase  in  the  present  tax  rate,  I  think  the  advantage  will  be 
seized  upon.  In  good  roads  lies  the  prosperity  of  any  agricul- 
tural country,  and  Ijie  better  they  are  the  more  is  saved  in  time, 
labor  and  money. 


I 


Wagon  Road  Between  Stena  and  San  Ramon. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  ROADS. 

THE    BICYCLE    SUGGESTED    AS    A    MEANS    TO    AN   END. 
By  Cecil  Charles. 

SHE  roads  of  Central  and  South  America  are  certainly 
the  gravest  delinquencies  of  the  Spanish-Americans. 
Republics  of  progressive  and  intelligent  humans  are 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  civilization  by  their  impos- 
sible "ways  of  communication,"  as  they  call  them  down 
there.  It  is  discouraging  to  the  loftiest  enthusiast  to  travel  a 
league  on  one  of  the  average  highways  of  these  countries  ;  since 
even  the  Camino  Real  turns  out,  at  times,  to  prove  but  a  mule 
trail. 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion  of  late  to  speak  and  write  upon 
these  regions  of  tropical  beauty  and  undeveloped  riches,  and 
while  my  tone  is  ever  optimistic,  and  I  have  been  able  to  speak 
of  the  cultured  and  progress-desiring  upper-classes,  rather  than 
of  the  picturesque  Indian  peon,  so  universally  chosen  as  a 
type,  by  the  average  writer,  I  have  borne  in  mind  the  one  still 
uncured  misfortune,  the  badness  of  the  roads  of  the  various 
countries. 

Take  for  example  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica;  a  miniature 
United  States  in  such  respects  as  inter-oceanic  railway,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  postal  system,  electric  tramway,  splendid 
public  schools,  libraries,  churches ;  and  is  even  ahead  of   the 
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iMrROVINC,    ROAIl    FROM    DARF.A    TO    SARAI'lyCE    Rl\-KR. 


Wagon  Road  Along  the  Reqi  iarks  Rivkr. 
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SPANISH-  AMERICAN  ROADS. 


Cutting  for  Road  through  the  Mountains  from  Stena  to  Puriscal. 


A  Street  in  San  Jose. 
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United  States  in  having  abolished  capital  punishment  and 
knowing  no  murders.  This  advantageously  situated  bit  of  the 
earth,  with  the  finest  soil  and  climate  in  the  world,  and  its  mag- 
nificent coffee  and  fruit  harv^ests,  has  as  yet,  a  population  of 
only  250,000,  less  than  the  city  of  Buffalo.  And  simply 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  traveling,  except  on  horse  or 
mule-back,  or  in  a  bullock  cart ! 

There  is  no  wheeled  vehicle  more  picturesque  than  the  bul- 
lock cart,  it  is  true,  Troyon  made  a  fascinating  painting  called 
"Morning,"  I  think,  with  one  in  the  foreground,  the  oxen 
yoked  as  they  yoke  them  in  Central  America,  by  the  horns 
instead  of  the  neck.  And  these  carts  are  extremely  useful  to 
the  peons  for  convej'ing  their  produce,  and  often  their  wives 
and  children,  to  market  in  town  every  market  day.  A  very 
contented  and  interesting  sight  is  presented  by  an  ox-cart  fitted 
up  with  blankets  and  pillows,— the  good  wife  reclining  thereon, 
placidl}'  smoking  her  cigarette,  the  children  with  their  bare  legs 
hanging  out  of  the  cart,  and  the  honest  and  well-respected  hus- 
band plodding  along  at  the  side  in  his  clean,  white  clothing,  a 
big  straw  hat  shading  his  eyes  and  as  sharp  pointed  pole  in  his 
hand  to  prod  the  team  when  they  lag. 

But  this  is  not  a  proper  prevailing  mode  of  travel  for  an 
enlightened  communit}',  nor  one  calculated  to  assist  in  coloniz- 
ing new  lands  with  immigration  from  the  old  world.  The 
hearts,  therefore,  of  many  progressive  Spanish- Americans  have 
reason  to  be  sore  on  the  question  of  their  roads  and  to  long  for 
their  betterment. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  carriages  are  seen  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  now  and  then  a  foreigner  with  a  bic3'cle  has 
enthralled  the  untravelled  native's  curiosit}'.  But  wheels  are 
not  familiar  acquaintances. 

The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  some  time  since,  that  the 
bicycle  once  properl}-  introduced  and  made  popular,  would  work 
a  noticeable  and  speedy  change  in  the  roads  of  these  countries. 

If  the  young  men  would  but  take  up  the  sport,  the  victory  is 
won,  for  the  young  men  of  Spanish- America  are  the  ones  to 
push  all  important  movements. 


A  COMPARISON    OF   THE   COST  OF   MAINTENANCE 

OF  MACADAMIZED  ROADS  WITH  CAR  TRACKS 

IN  CENTRE,  AND   THOSE  WITHOUT. 

BY    W.    I..    DICKINSON, 

Superiiitfiidcnt  of  Streets,  Springfietd,  Mass. 

HERE  present  a  few  facts  on 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
Macadamized  roads  in  Spring- 
field, but  shall  be  obliged  to 
confine  myself  almost  entirely 
to  this  class  of  roads,  as  our  city 
has  not  had  the  different  kinds  of 
pavements  in  use  long  enough  to 
get  any  statistics  which  would  be 
as  valuable  as  can  be  obtained  in 
some  larger  cities  where  they  have 
had  more  experience  with  these 
pavements.  I  also  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  correct  comparison 
between  a  street  with  heav^^  traffic 
before  a  car  track  w^as  laid  and 
after  it  was  laid,  owing  to  the  im- 
proper system  of  tabulating  the 
work  and  cost  in  the  past,  before 
much  interest  was  taken  in  road 
building.  However,  there  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  real  cost  on  these  streets,  it 
would  show  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  for  mainte- 
nance on  account  of  giving  up  a  portion  of  the  street  for  street 
car  purposes.  I  can  only  give  a  comparison  on  residential 
streets  with  moderate  traffic,  where  we  can  get  at  the  actual 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  pave  some  of  our  streets  with 
granite  blocks,  where  there  was  a  car  track  in  the  centre,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  street  in  a  proper  condition  with 
crushed  stone.  In  fact,  we  have  no  streets  with  granite  block 
paving  without  a  street  car  track  in  the  centre,  and  there  are 
several  miles  of  gravel  and  macadamized  streets  with  a  track  in 
the  centre  that  are  costing  a  large  sum  for  maintenance  every 
year  without  good  results,  and  it  would  be  econoni}-  to  pave 
them. 

If  the  car  tracks  w^ere  not  in  these  streets  the  traffic  would  be 
distributed  over  the  entire  roadway,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
would  be  small. 
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It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  men  familiar  with  traffic 
and  its  injurious  effects  upon  our  streets,  that  when  a  street  car 
track  is  laid  in  an  ordinary  width  street  it  quickly  increases  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  the  road  in 
a  good  condition  for  travel. 

Whatever  road  material  you  use,  be  it  granite  blocks, 
asphalt,  brick  or  crushed  stone,  the  poorest  costs  the  most  for 
maintenance. 

With  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  the 
mileage  of  street  car  tracks  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  they  will 
soon  have  the  main  arteries  in  our  cities  and  towns  girdled  with 
electric  railways. 

I  have  selected  a  few  macadamized  streets  under  various 
conditions  of  traffic  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  of  which  I  can 
get  a  perfect  record  from  the  books  of  the  highway  department, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  comparison. 

Maple  street  from  State  to  Central  street,  2154  feet  long,  50 
feet  wide,  6  feet  walk,  4  feet  grass  plot  including  6-inch  granite 
curb,  3  feet  paved  gutters  and  24  feet  macadamized  roadway  — 
5569  square  yards. 

Mode  of  construction:  Natural  sand  foundation  which  was 
prepared  by  excavating  to  subgrade  substantially  parallel  to 
finished  grade  until  about  twelve  inches  deep  in  centre,  and 
about  ten  inches  at  gutter,  stone  crushed  in  three  different  sizes 
to  pass  3  1.2,  2  1-2  and  i  1-4 inch  ring,  and  deposited  b}'  shovel- 
ing from  carts  in  layers  6  inches  in  depth  for  the  coarsest  grade, 
4  inches  for  the  medium  grade,  and  2  inches  for  the  fine,  all  well 
compacted  hy  thorough  rolling  with  6-ton  horse  roller.  The 
finished  grade  shows  the  highest  part  of  crown  in  centre  of 
roadway  level  with  top  of  curbstones,  with  a  depth  of  gut- 
ter of  10  inches  below  top  of  curbstone,  making  the  average 
transverse  slope  or  grade  from  highest  part  of  crown  to  gutter 
55  thousandths  of  a  foot  per  lineal  foot. 

This  mode  of  construction  with  possibly  slight  variations, 
will  apply  to  all  macadamized  streets  used  for  comparison  pre- 
vious to   1889. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  Maple  street  for  ten 
years  before  the  car  track  was  laid  was  .0115  plus  per  square 
yard  for  5569  square  j^ards,  and  for  the  fourteen  years  since  the 
track  was  laid  was  .075  per  square  yard  for  3916   square  yards. 

Central  street,  through  which  the  car  track  is  continued  from 
Maple  street,  was  macadamized  at  a  cost  of  $12847.34.  It  has 
about  the  same  roadway  that  Maple  street  has;  its  length  3993 
feet  =  10,227  square  yards  before  car  track  was  laid,  average 
annual  cost  for  maintenance  for  six  years  before  track  was  laid 
was  .015  per  square  j^ard.  Since  the  track  was  laid  the  average 
annual  cost  for  7482  square  yards  for  fourteen  5'ears  was  .051 
per  square  yard. 
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Dwight  street,  a  business  street  and  heavy  traffic  from  lyyman 
to  State  street,  2323  feet  in  length,  31  feet  roadway,  contains 
7953  square  yards.  Macadamized  in  1879,  cost  of  construction, 
$4697.02.  Cost  for  repairs  for  eleven  years,  $1499.15;  per  square 
yard  per  year,  .0134.     No  tracks. 

Water  street,  heavily  traveled,  5145  feet  in  length,  23.7 
feet  driveway,  contains  13546  square  yards.  Macadam  com- 
pleted in  1881  ;  cost  of  construction  $14082.00;  total  cost  for 
repairs  for  twelve  years,  $3435.82  ;  average  annual  cost  per 
square  yard,  .021. 

Market  street  is  a  narrow  business  street  961  feet  in  length,  17 
feet  from  curb  to  curb  12.8  macadam  roadway  ;  macadamized  in 
1868,  total  cost  of  construction,  $1907.96;  total  cost  for  repairs 
for  28  years  $374.71,  and  has  1376  square  yards  Macadam.  Cost 
per  square  yard,  .01.  This  street  shows  the  advantage  of  using 
the  middle  of  a  street  for  a  driveway.     No  tracks. 

Franklin  street  1570  feet  long,  3  1-2  feet  gutters  on  each 
side,  24.5  feet  macadam.  Macadamized  in  1874,  having  4296 
square  yards,  total  cost  for  repairs,  $982.37,  or  .012  per  square 
yard  per  year;  total  cost  of  construction,  $5724.22.  This  is  a 
heavily  traveled  street,  for  several  years  being  the  only  macadam 
street  between  Main  and  Chestnut  from  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road to  Carew  street,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  stone  yards  in 
the  city  midway  on  the  street. 

St.  James  avenue,  a  residence  street  with  street  car  tracks  in 
centre,  has  a  length  of  2042  lineal  feet  and  an  average  width 
between  curb  lines  of  45  feet;  the  street  car  tracks  and  18  inches 
of  cobble  stone  paving  on  outer  side  of  tracks  occupy  a  width  of 
17  feet,  leaving  14  feet  on  each  side  of  tracks  for  macadam, 
making  a  total  macadamized  space  of  6,467  square  yards.  This 
street  was  macadamized  in.  1892,  total  cost  $3324.80,  at  the  time 
of  completing  the  street  railway.  The  foundation,  which  is 
natural  sand,  was  first  prepared  by  excavating  to  subgrade  and 
thoroughly  rolling  with  12  ton  steam  road  roller  until  well  com- 
pacted and  grade  obtained  parallel  to  the  finished  grade  and  10 
inches  uniformly  below  the  same.  Upon  the  foundation  so  pre- 
pared was  laid  a  la3"er  of  crushed  trap  rock  (crushed  to  pass  a 
2  1-2  inch  ring)  to  a  depth  of  8  inches,  which  was  well  watered 
with  a  sprinkling  cart  and  rolled  with  steam  roller ;  upon  this 
was  placed  a  2  inch  layer  of  trap  rock  crushed  to  pass  a  i  3-4 
inch  ring,  also  well  watered  and  rolled;  a  binder  of  fine  trap 
rock  screenings,  dust  and  loam  was  used  on  top  to  give  the 
final  surface  and  finish  to  street,  and  the  rolling  and  watering 
continued  until  the  whole  mass  was  thoroughly  compacted  and 
left  true  to  crown  and  grade.  The  finished  section  of  street 
shows  the  top  of  rail  to  street  railway  tracks  15-liundredths  of  a 
foot  below  the  level  of  top  of  curbstones,  and  depth  of  glitter 
below  top  of  curbstones  of  7  inches,  giving  a  transverse  slope  of 
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about  5  inches  in  15  1-2  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  3  one  hundredths 
of  a  foot  per  lineal  foot. 

Summer  street,  macadamized  in  1892,  cost  for  construction 
$1124.21.  For  673  feet  the  stone  was  laid  6  inches  deep  on  a 
red  clay  hard  pan  foundation,  and  thoroughly  rolled  with  a 
steam  roller.  Has  an  18  feet  macadam  driveway  with  1274 
square  yards  macadam.  Cost  for  repairs  for  1893  was  $6.93,  or 
per  square  yard  .005  plus.  This  expense  caused  by  trenching 
for  water  and  sewer  connections.  This  is  a  heavily  traveled 
street.  All  freight  hauled  to  and  from  depot  of  New  York  & 
New  England  Railroad  must  pass  over  this  road. 

Mattoon  and  Salem,  residential  streets.  This  is  a  single 
street  named  Mattoon  from  Chestnut  to  Elliot,  and  Salem  from 
Elliot  to  Spring  street.  Macadamized  in  1890,  cost  $1072,  cost 
for  repairs  $1.76  ;  1046  feet  in  length,  21  1-2  feet  roadwaj- and 
has  2503  square  yards  macadam. 

Clinton,  residential  street,  macadamized  in  1891.  It  is  713 
feet  in  length,  has  1842  square  yards  macadam.  Cost  for  re- 
pairs to  December  10,  1893,  $16.70,  or  .004  plus  per  square 
yard. 

Emery,  practically  a  business  street,  running  from  Main 
to  Fulton,  opposite  Connecticut  River  Railroad  freight  depot, 
was  macadamized  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $1242.11.  For  eight 
years  it  was  the  only  macadamized  street  north  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  west  of  Main  street;  its  average  macadam 
roadway  is  21.5  feet,  length  648  feet,  making  1541  square  yards. 
The  cost  of  repairs  for  twenty-one  j^ears  was  $386.20,  or  an 
average  annual  cost  of  .0119  plus  per  square  3'ard. 

Pynchon,  residential  street,  868  feet  in  length,  macadamized 
in  1874,  23  feet  macadam  driveway;  2148  square  yards,  cost 
$2292.25.  Total  cost  for  repairs  for  nineteen  years  $360.59  ; 
average  annual  cost  for  repairs,  .0088  per  square  j-ard. 

Hampden,  running  from  Main  to  Water,  is  a  business 
street  with  heavy  travel.  It  is  607  feet  long  with  a  road- 
way 28  feet  wide  and  has  a  macadam  surface  of  1866  square 
yards.  It  was  macadamized  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  $2275.  The 
total  cost  of  repairs  for  twenty-three  years  was  $770,  or  an 
average  annual  cost  of    .018   per  square    yard. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  we  find  that  on  residential  streets 
with  a  moderate  traffic  and  driveway  of  30  feet  from  curb  to 
curb  unencumbered  with  street  car  tracks,  so  that  the  traffic  is 
distributed  over  the  entire  surface,  it  is  possible  to  furnish  the 
traveling  public  with  a  good  surface  of  macadam  pavement  at 
an  average  annual  cdst  of  .013  per  square  3'ard  for  maintenance. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  put  a  track  in  the  centre  and 
confine  the  traffic  to  a  narrow  .space  each  side,  the  horses  and 
wagons  constantly  traveling   in  the  same  place  will,  with  the 
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as  originall)'  made,   showing  both  the  cement  and 
brick  filling. 


The  two  kinds  of  filling  as  they  appeared  after 
about  one  year's  use.  s 
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immense  pressure  per  square  inch  brought  to  bear,  grind  the 
pavements  into  dust  and  mud. 

When  you  place  a  car  track  in  the  centre  of  a  street  it  occu- 
pies a  position  which  was  originally  intended,  when  the  pave- 
ments were  first  laid,  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  on  a 
street  which  receives  but  a  moderate  traffic,  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance with  no  car  track  in  centre,  is  increased  from  .013  to  .063 
with  the  track  in  the  centre.  These  figures  are  the  average  for 
fourteen  years.  The  annual  average  cost  of  maintenance  per 
square  yard  on  Dwight  street  is  .0134.  On  Water  .021  plus. 
These  streets  have  no  car  track  in  centre,  are  in  a  business 
portion  of  the  city,  and  receive  a  heavy  traffic,  yet  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  small  compared  with  Maple  and  Central  streets, 
which  are  residential  streets.  These  two  streets  have  a  car 
track  in  centre  and  receive  only  a  moderate  traffic,  but  the 
average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  .063  per  square  yard  or 
$610.00  per  mile. 

Summer  street  is  the  approach  to  the  New  England  freight 
depot;  was  macadamized  in  the  summer  of  1892,  and  is  subject 
to  a  very  heavy  travel,  though  the  cost  of  maintenance  annually 
is  only  .0055  plus  per  square  yard,  while  on  St.  James  avenue, 
macadamized  the  same  year  as  Summer  street  and  one  of  the 
main  arteries  in  the  residential  portion  of  the  city,  but  receiving 
only  an  average  traffic,  has  a  car  track  in  centre  and  costs  .141 
plus  per  square  yard. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  these  results  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  fine  quality  of  trap  rock  which  comes  from  the 
quarries  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  is  as  good 
material  for  macadamizing  streets  as  there  is  in  the  country. 

Undoubtedly  with  poorer  material  the  cost  of  maintenance 
would  be  greatly  increased,  especially  with  the  traffic  confined 
to  a  narrow  space  each  side  of  a  car  track. 

Reviewing  the  lessons  which  the  past  five  years  have  taught, 
I  am  most  firmly  convinced  of  the  great  necessit}'  of  street 
superintendents  and  officials  in  charge  of  our  highways,  devoting 
more  time  to  the  careful  tabulation  and  recording  of  all  expendi- 
tures, the  method  employed  in  laying  the  pavements,  the  founda- 
tion, width  of  street,  whether  a  car  track  is  in  the  centre  or  not, 
a  record  of  the  traffic,  or  anything  pertaining  to  the  street  work 
in  general.  This  should  be  so  carefully  done  that  at  a  very 
short  notice  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  or 
any  information  required  about  a  street,  or  any  part  of  a  street, 
could  be  given. 
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COUNTRY  ROADS. 

WHO    SHOULD    BE    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    THEM  ? 

By  DAVID    IV.    LEWIS, 
Path  Master  at  Sherruck,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


/^ 


DAVID    W.    LF.WIS 


N  ARTICLE  in  "Harper's 
Weekly ' '  starts  with  the 
proposition  that  "Roads  in 
the  United  States  are  worse 
than  those  to  be  found  in 
any  civilized  country  of  the 
World. ' '  It  asserts  that  where  our 
highways  are  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  local  authorities, 
they  are  mismanaged,  badly  built 
and  even  in  their  worst  condition, 
harmed  b}'  an}-  attempt  to  make 
them  better.  It  states  that  "  Farmers 
as  a  rule  are  less  interested  in  this 
matter  of  roads  improvement  than 
an}'  other  people,"  and  suggests  b}^ 
implication  that  there  should  be 
National  Roads  in  charge  of  army 
engineers,  State  roads  in  charge  of  State  engineers,  and  that 
each  county  should  have  an  engineer  to  assign  the  difficult 
work,  determine  upon  the  location  of  routes  and  inspect  con- 
struction and  repairs. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  toward  centralized  politics,  and 
the  present  utter  neglect  of  the  earlier  and  homlier  ideas  of  self 
development  and  local  self-government,  are  here  well  illustrated. 
When  this  countr}-  was  first  inhabited,  the  new  settlers  took 
the  heights  of  ground  and  many  times  the  hill  tops  for  their  first 
clearings.  They  cut  down  the  forests  around  them  so  they 
could  see  out  and  be  in  better  shape  to  fight  wild  beasts,  and 
from  one  of  these  settlements  to  another,  roads  were  built  for 
intercommunication.  Witness  Jewett  Heights  and  Windham 
in  the  Catskills,  Meredith  Square  in  Delaware  County,  Coven- 
tr}-  and  Guilford  in  Chenango,  and  the  old  town  of  Steuben  in 
Oneida  Covmty,  and  in  fact  the  whole  area  of  our  countr}'  bar- 
ring a  few  exceptions. 

From  the  roads  of  these  interior  settlements  the  outlet  was  to 
the  navigable  rivers  and  thence  to  tide  water.  Turnpikes  were 
built  across  the  divides,  over  mountains,  hills  and  streams  to 
reach  navigation.  The  coach  and  four  rolled  on,  the  whip  of 
the  teamster  had  vigorous  snap  to  it  and  there  was  pride  in  the 
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turnpike  of  that  day.  Then  came  railroads  and  changed  the 
configuration  of  the  settlements  of  the  country  and  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  railroads  in  this  countr}-  are  the  finest  that  the  world 
knows  of,  and  there  is  more  glory  in  any  one  of  them  than 
in  all  the  old  Roman  roads  put  together.  The}^  superseded  the 
former  S3'Stems  of  country  turnpikes  running  to  navigable  waters, 
which  then  fell  into  partial  disuse  and  consequent  decay.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  railroad  system  required  new  settlements 
and  new  roads  to  be  built,  which  were  crude  and  raw  in  their 
first  construction,  so  that  the  old  roads  going  down  and  new 
ones  being  substituted  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  during 
such  transition,  imperfection  and  incompleteness. 

That  there  has  been  lack  of  generous,  earnest  work  on  the 
part  of  farming  districts,  remissness  on  the  part  of  local  author- 
ities and  lack  of  means  and  appliances  with  which  to  accomplish 
the  desirable  result  of  desirable  country  roads,  none  will  deny, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  have  been  improvements  going  on, 
and  there  is  beginning  to  be  an  awakening  of  local  pride  in  roads 
throughout  the  countrs-  that  gives  hope  of  better  things.  Wit- 
ness the  reclamation  of  the  sandy  roads  of  Cape  Cod,  large  areas 
of  Connecticut,  sections  of  New  Jerse^^  notabh^  East  Orange 
Township,  whose  roads  are  unexcelled  in  the  world,  and  in  New 
York  State  there  is  an  enthusiasm  being  born  of  "  Road 
Workers"  which  bids  fair  ultimately  to  work  a  perfect  reform  in 
road  building. 

These  ' '  Road  Workers  ' '  or  road  machines  supply  the  means 
with  which  to  do  in  one  day  more  work  than  was  formerly  done 
in  an  entire  season,  and  we  have  watched  demonstrations  of  their 
visefulness  in  different  road  districts  with  interest.  At  a  trial  of 
competing  "road  workers"  last  summer,  we  saw  more  work  done 
in  two  days  than  had  been  done  on  that  entire  road  district  all 
put  together  for  the  previous  four  years. 

There  is  a  stretch  of  road  from  Sidney,  in  Delaware  County, 
to  Gilbertsville  in  Otsego  County,  up  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Unadilla  River  and  into  the  Butternut  Valle}',  which  affords  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  local  road  building  by  farmers  them- 
selves. 

They  were  among  the  earliest  users  of  a  road  machine  and 
as  is  generally  the  case  it  took  about  the  third  year  to  get  their 
roadway  hard  and  shaped  up.  Now  every  farmer  takes  pride 
in  it,  all  are  alike  interested  and  you  could  scarcely  find  a  loose 
stone  in  that  road  for  miles.  Three  turnouts,  one  each  in 
spring,  summer  and  fall,  with  the  local  attention  which  individ- 
uals give  to  it  along  the  line,  keeps  this  road  easily  up  to  a 
parkway  standard  and  in  a  condition  which  is  not  only  a  pride 
and  comfort  to  the  residents  themselves,  but  a  welcome  and 
Godspeed  to  travellers  over  it. 
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"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Libert3^"  The  liberty  of 
localities  to  perform  their  own  functions  in  road  building  and 
road  working  is  in  danger,  and  if  people  do  not  exercise  this 
libert}'  it  will  be  wrested  from  them.  Individual  and  local 
work  by  individuals  and  localities  under  individual  and  local 
management  is  the  healthy,  normal  condition,  and  this  home 
management  and  home  development  up  to  the  highest  and  best 
standards  needs  encouragement  rather  than  repression.  Road 
making  and  road  working  is  one  of  the  best  phases  of  "home 
industry."  It  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  thrift  and  character  or  of 
the  neglect  and  shiftlessness  of  the  community.  It  is  a  God- 
ordained  opportunit}'  for  well  doing,  and  the  means  of  doing  it 
well  are  at  hand.  Where  it  is  necessary,  two,  three  or  four 
road  districts  may  club  together,  and  purchase  necessary  appli- 
ances and  use  them  alternately,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
inaction.  Spring  is  opening  ;  a  day's  work  on  the  roads  in 
April  or  May  will  count  for  more  than  double  that  time  in  mid- 
summer. 

Much  talk  there  is  about  home  rule.  Possibly  there  may  be 
home  government  enough  left  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the 
roads,  and  intelligence  enough  and  vitality  enough  in  commu- 
nities to  work  the  roads  up  to  a  desirable  standard.  The 
whole  question  of  the  co-operation  system  of  our  government  by 
district,  town,  county  or  State,  is  involved  in  this  road  question. 
This  solar  system,  the  central  government  holding  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  common  interest  the  planets  of  the  different  States  in 
their  several  orbits,  each  an  integer  in  the  management  of  its 
own  affairs,  has  for  a  hundred  3'ears  demonstrated  its  effi- 
ciency, and  to  say  that  a  road  district  cannot  take  care  of  its 
own  roads  is  local  government  infidelity.  It  would  be  possible 
in  one  year,  and  this  year  to  successfully  demonstrate  that  fact, 
and  in  succeeding  years  to  clinch  it  up  so  strongly  that  there 
would  not  even  be  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  outside  meddling 
with  local  business  in  the  matter  of  roads. 


SLANG. 


DON  T  SKND  IT  TO  GOOD  ROADS. 

'  OW  often  we  see  a  really  good  article 
spoiled  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
slang.  The  language  as  tabulated  in 
the  standard  dictionaries  is  good  enough 
for  all  proper  occasions,  and  when  any- 
one feels  that  new  and  doubtful  expres- 
sions should  be  used,  it  is  much  safer  to 
try  them  verball}^  and  not  take  the  risk 
of  being  adversely  criticised  by  putting 
in  print  language  of  which  you  might 
be  ashamed  after  it  goes  out  of  fashion. 
The  Editor  of  Good  Roads  ($i  per 
year)  is  resolved  that  at  least  one  mag- 
azine shall  be  kept  safe  from  the  blight- 
ing influences  of  slang,  and  the  sooner 
our  contributors  get  on  to  it,  the  less 
chance  there  will  be  that  their  cop3^  is  turned  down. 

We  can  stand  poor  (i.  e.  incorrect)  spelling,  and  we  have  a 
specially  employed  clair\'oyant  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  read  bad 
writing.  We  can  even  make  use  of  otherwise  good  matter 
which  is  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  But  don't  send 
anything  containing  slang  unless  you  want  to  get  thrown  over. 
Slang  is  not  good  form  and  the  habitual  use  of  it  stamps  upon 
the  user  the  stigma  of  unloveliness,  and  even  though  he  be 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  he  cannot  enter  into  the  better 
circles  of  human  societ}'  without  being  constantly  under  the  eye 
of  suspicion,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  get  it  where  the  chicken 
got  the  ax. 


PERSONAL. 

A  young  lady  of  seventeen  summers, 
highly  educated,  refined  and  of  preposses- 
sing appearance,  desires  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  nice  young  man, 
whom  she  would  advise  to  subscribe  for 
Good  Eoads. 

P,  S.— fl.OO  per  year. 
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MARTIN    DODGE. 


^HE  two  largest  factors  in  the 
problem    of    improving    our 
common  roads  are,  first,  the 
enormous   cost  of   such  im- 
provement in  the  aggregate, 
the  system  is  co-extensive  with 
our  territory',  and,  second,  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  transportation  over 
such  roads,  if  animal  power  is  to 
be  applied. 

The  mileage  of  common  roads 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  may  be  ap- 
proximated at  80,000  miles.  The 
cost  of  suitable  improvement  will 
be,  in  some  sections,  $9000  per 
mile  ;  in  others  it  may  cost  as  little 
as  $3000  per  mile.  If  we  have  an 
equal  amount  of  each  kind,  that 
would  make  an  average  cost  of  $6000  per  mile.  Supposing 
this  could  be  reduced  to  $5000  per  mile  on  the  average,  it  would 
still  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $400,000,000  to  improve  all  the 
roads  in  the  State.  The  Governor  of  New  York,  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  November,  1893,  in  speaking  of  a  national 
S3'Stem  which  he  condemns  on  account  of  its  excessive  burdens, 
says:  "The  cost  would  be  inconceivable.  The  task  of  con- 
structing them  would  overwhelm  the  Government.  It  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  larger  arm}^  of  men  than  was 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."  This  enormous  cost  of 
construction,  though  easily  ascertained,  is  not  so  large  a  factor 
in  the  problem  as  the  excessive  cost  of  transportation  over  these 
roads  when  built. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  high  the  rate  of  transporta- 
tion with  horses  and  wagons  is,  because  most  of  this  transpor- 
tation is  not  paid  for  in  cash,  and  therefore  those  who  bear  the 
burden  of  it  are  not  mindful  of  how  great  it  is.  The  Hon.  John 
M.  Stahl  of  Quincy,  111.,  in  the  Illinois  number  of  Good  Roads, 
has  stated  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  with  horses  and  wagons.  He  also  says  that 
"Transportation  is  a  tax."  I  fully  agree  with  him  in  both  of 
these  propositions.     M.  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister  to  this 
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countn',  in  an  article  published  not  long  ago  in  the  A^orth 
American  Rcviczc,  claims  that  the  cheapest  rate  of  transporta- 
tion that  prevails  in  Mexico  with  horses  and  wagons  over  their 
best  roads  is  the  rate  charged  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles,  which  is  twenty-six 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  My  own  investigations,  extending  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  and  having  reference  both  to  short 
hauls  and  long  hauls,  satisfies  me  that  our  own  rate  in  Ohio  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  there  has  been  but 
little  improvement  or  reduction  in  this  cost  in  a  generation  or 
more,  and  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  in  the  future. 

Most  people  who  discuss  the  subject  of  good  roads  assume 
that  if  any  way  could  be  devised  to  raise  the  enormous  sum  of 
money  required  for  their  construction,  thoi  the  problem  would 
be  solved  ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  if  these  roads  were  already 
built  and  could  be  maintained  without  cost,  the  excessive  rate 
of  transportation  over  them  which  prevails  and  must  prevail,  is 
destined  forever  to  forbid  their  use  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tances for  the  purpose  of  transportation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  cost  of  transportation  with 
horses  and  wagons  in  our  own  country  is  so  nearly  the  same  as 
the  cost  of  transportation  in  Mexico  by  the  same  means,  while, 
in  every  other  respect,  we  have  advanced  beyond  them  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  This  is  especially  true  in  reference  to  the  re- 
duced cost  of  transportation  b}^  every  other  means  employed 
except  horses  and  wagons.  We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation with  steam  cars  to  so  low  a  point  as  half  a  cent  a  ton 
per  mile,  which  is  fifty  miles  to  one  with  horses.  Upon  steam- 
ships we  have  reduced  it  still  more,  so  as  to  carr>'  two  hundred 
miles  to  one  with  horses ;  and,  upon  electric  street  cars  we  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  carrying  passengers  for  short  distances 
much  below  the  cost  that  prevails  upon  the  steam  cars. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
cars  upon  our  streets  and  roads  is  destined  to  do  for  the  short 
haul  what  the  steam  cars  have  already  done  for  the  long  haul. 
So  far  as  electricity  has  been  applied  already,  it  has  shown  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  that  means  is  far  less  than  upon 
steam  cars,  which  is  indicated  by  the  rate  of  charge  for  trans- 
portation —  the  common  rate  upon  steam  cars  being  three  cents 
per  mile  for  passengers  while,  in  many  cases  upon  the  electric 
cars,  it  is  but  one  cent  and  even  less  per  mile.  What  has  been 
done  by  way  of  cheapening  transportation  of  passengers  may  be 
done  to  a  great  extent  in  cheapening  the  transportation  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  freight,  especially  the  food  products  that  are  raised 
upon  the  farms  and  conveyed  to  the  markets  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  to  which  attention  has  been  frequently 
called,   that   the  history  of   the  development  of   the  means  of 
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transportation   shows  no  instance  in  which,  after  a  better  means 
has   been  devised,  mankind   has  gone  back  to  a  former  method. 

Every  improvement  in  means  of  transportation  reduces  the 
comparative  value  of  the  former  means  of  transportation,  and 
frequently  destroys  it  altogether.  The  bridle  path  and  the  pack 
animal  disappear  as  soon  as  wheeled  vehicles  are  placed  upon 
the  common  roads  in  competition.  The  ox-team  is  abandoned 
for  horses,  and  the  post-rider  for  the  stage-coach.  These,  in 
turn,  all  give  way  and  disappear  wherever  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce a  steam  car  or  an  electric  car. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  development  of  the  railwa}^  arrested 
the  building  of  wagon  roads  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  the  "  Na- 
tional Road,  "  running  through  Ohio.  The  horse  cars  in  cities 
superseded  other  methods  of  carr>ang  passengers,  and  the  elec- 
tric and  cable  cars  have  about  rendered  the  horse  car  obsolete. 

The  fact  that  we  have  made  such  great  and  unexpected  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  transportation  by  other  means  than 
with  horses,  while  the  cost  of  transportation  by  horse  power  has 
remained  almost  a  constant  unit,  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  great  difference  is  owing  to  lack  of  skill  or  to  inattention  to 
wagon  roads,  and,  with  that  view,  the  general  attention  of  the 
people  is  now  directed  to  the  road  question  as  never  before.  It 
seems  most  likely,  however,  that  the  improvements  which  we 
shall  make  in  the  future  wall  rest  upon  the  same  economical  ad- 
vantages as  the  improvements  that  we  have  made  in  the  past, 
and  that  we  shall  only  succeed  in  securing  a  cheap  transporta 
tion  upon  our  common  roads  by  substituting  inanimate  power 
for  animal  power.  We  have  already  reached  the  maximum 
power  of  horses  and  other  animals  for  draft,  speed  and  endur- 
ance. The  only  improvement  that  we  could  hope  to  make  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  with  these  animals  would  be  in 
improving  the  road-bed.  A  comparison  of  cost  will  show  that 
the  average  expenditure  required  to  macadamize  a  road  or  make 
it  hard  with  any  kind  of  metal  is  fully  equal  to  the  cost  required 
to  lay  down  steel  rails  over  which  not  only  wagons  and  carriages 
propelled  by  horses  but  cars  propelled  by  electric  power  might 
also  go  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  in  transportation.  Gilmore's 
tables  show  that  the  same  vehicle  can  be  moved  over  steel  rails 
with  one-eighth  of  the  power  that  would  be  required  to  move  it 
over  a  macadamized  road,  and  with  one-eighteenth  of  the  power 
that  would  be  required  to  move  it  over  a  gravel  road,  and  with 
one-twenty-fifth  of  the  power  that  w^ould  be  required  to  move  it 
over  a  common  earth  road  in  good  condition. 

Having  given  the  cost  of  construction — which  is  the  same 
for  each  kind  of  road ;  and  the  cost  of  moving  a  vehicle  being 
so  much  less  over  the  steel  rails  than  over  a  road  of  any  kind, 
and  knowing  also  that  the  cost  of  inanimate  power  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  animal  power,  it  seems  clear  that  the  substitution  of 
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steel  rails  for  macadamized  roads  and  inanimate  power  for 
animal  power  are  destined  to  cheapen  our  transportation  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  question 
of  terminal  facilities.  The  profitable  use  of  steel  rails  and  the 
application  of  inanimate  power  can  only  be  limited  by  the  con- 
venience or  inconvenience  of  these  terminal  facilities,  because  it 
will  always  cost  much  less  to  move  over  a  smooth  steel  rail  than 
over  a  pavement,  whatever  power  may  be  applied  ;  this  advan- 
tage may  be  neutralized  by  the  disadvantage  of  loading  and  un- 
loading— that  is  the  only  thing  which,  in  the  long  run,  will 
limit  the  application  of  this  new  power. 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Stahl,  in  the  valuable  article  referred  to 
above,  makes  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  wagon  freight  of 
this  country  for  the  year  1892  as  five  hundred  million  tons.  He 
also  estimates  that  this  will  be  transported  over  country  high- 
ways an  average  distance  of  eight  miles,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  four  billion  tons  one  mile  at  twent3^-five  cents  per 
ton  per  mile, — which  would  be  required  to  move  it  by  horse 
power  with  ordinary  vehicles,  it  would  amount  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  billion  dollars.  This  may  be  stated  as  the  cost  of 
operating  the  wagon  roads.  Now^  if  by  substituting  the  steel 
rails  and  the  inanimate  power,  there  could  be  a  saving  of  four- 
fifths  of  this  amount,  which  would  be  much  less  than  the  pro- 
portion indicated  by  Gilmore's  tables,  the  cost  of  moving  this 
tonnage  would  be  only  two  hundred  million  dollars  instead  of 
one  billion  dollars,  leaving  a  gain  of  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars;— this,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  would  make  a  net  sum  of 
eight  billion  dollars. 

Neither  the  steam  cars  nor  the  street  cars  up  to  the  present 
time  have  received  the  aid  of  public  money,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  of  these  means  have  contributed  more  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  carriage  without  such  aid  than  the  wagon  roads 
have  done  with  it.  It  being  the  established  policy  of  the  peo- 
ple to  aid  in  cheapening  transportation  by  deepening  rivers, 
harbors  and  channels,  by  building  roads  and  bridges,  streets 
and  viaducts,  all  by  appropriations  of  public  money  and  b}^  con- 
tributing the  use  of  streets  and  roads  for  electric  cars,  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  might  not  as  logically  and  profitably  contribute 
to  the  construction  of  street  railroads  to  be  and  remain  a  part  of 
the  common  roads,  as  well  as  to  the  paving  of  these  roads  to  be 
operated  with  horses  and  wagons. 

As  already  stated,  we  have  made  great  and  unexpected  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  transportation  where  we  have  sub- 
stituted other  power  for  horse  power,  while  we  have  made  but 
little  improvement  in  the  cost  of  transportation  where  we  have 
adhered  to  animals  as  the  motive  power.  To  this  fact  should 
be  added  the  other  important  one,  that  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  money  have  been  expended  to  aid  in  cheapen- 
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ing  transportation  with  horses,  while  nothing  has  been  expended 
to  aid  the  means  that  have  been  most  successful  in  cheapening 
our  rates  of  transportation.  If  we  should  extend  the  same 
liberal  policj'  to  the  electric  car  that  we  have  extended  to  horses 
and  wagons,  b}'  preparing  a  free  track  for  it  to  go  upon  as  we 
have  for  other  vehicles  propelled  by  animal  power,  the  rate  of 
transportation  would  be  still  further  cheapened  in  the  future  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  a  lower  rate  can  so  be  reached 
than  by  au}^  other  means.  The  economical  advantages  are  so 
greatly  in  favor  of  steel  rails  and  inanimate  power  that  no  objec- 
tion can  be  sustained  against  their  introduction  unless  it  rests 
upon  the  supposed  inconveniences  of  using  this  new  means  in 
the  most  commodious  manner.  In  all  our  great  cities  and  most 
of  our  smaller  ones,  double  tracks  are  already  laid  and  are  being 
rapidly  extended  to  the  suburbs  for  considerable  distances,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  ;  their  use  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  matter  of  carrying  passengers,  but  after  midnight 
passenger  traffic  is  over  and  from  that  time  until  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  these  tracks  are  idle  and  the  streets  vacant.  During 
that  time  they  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  and  with  great 
economy  for  transporting  freight  and  food  products  placed  upon 
trail  cars,  to  various  markets  and  other  places  of  distribution  in 
the  centres  of  population,  so  that  the  question  of  introducing 
steel  rails  and  inanimate  power  is  only  a  question  of  extension. 
The  nucleus  of  the  system  already  exists,  and  its  use  could 
undoubtedly  be  extended  wnth  great  advantage.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  a  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  matter  of  operating 
over  such  tracks.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  State  or  the 
public  should  operate  vehicles  but  only  prepare  the  track  over 
which  vehicles  might  go.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that" 
many  of  the  States  have  built,  at  very  great  expense,  a  system 
of  canals  which  they  never  operated,  but  allowed  the  owners  of 
boats  to  operate  at  their  own  will  upon  payment  of  tolls  for  their 
use.  It  is  also  true,  that  all  the  roads  and  streets  and  bridges 
and  viaducts  of  our  country  are  built  with  public  money  and 
through  public  agencies ;  but  none  of  them  are  operated  by  the 
State  or  the  public,  but  vehicles  are  put  on  by  various  owners 
as  canal  boats  are  put  upon  the  canals. 

Now%  under  certain  regulations  easily  prepared,  it  would  be 
possible  to  operate  cars  over  rails  laid  in  the  public  highway, 
propelled  by  other  means  than  horses.  It  is  not  likely  that 
every  one  who  had  a  right  to  operate  would  desire  to  do  so,  but 
that  comparatively  few  would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Every  one  now  has  a  right  to  put  horses  and  carriages 
upon  the  common  roads,  but  they  do  not  all  avail  themselves  of 
this  right.  Hverj^  one  has  a  right  to  carry  his  own  letters,  but 
few  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  So,  with  the  operation 
of  these  roads  —  while  every  one  might  claim  a  right  to  put  on  a 
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vehicle,  but  few  and  in  most  cases  but  one  would  do  so.  If, 
however,  confusion  should  arise  on  account  of  too  many  desir- 
ing to  operate,  exclusive  use  could  be  given,  for  a  limited  time, 
to  the  person  who  would  carry  passengers  and  freight  Jor  the 
smallest  price.  The  carrying  of  freight  should  provide  forpalck- 
ages  and  car-load  lots  — each  person  having  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  his  own  car  or  not,  as  he  chose.  The  desire  that  any 
one  might  have  to  assert  his  right  to  carry  his  own  freight  over 
a  public  road  by  his  own  means,  would  soon  disappear  when  it 
was  demonstrated  that  a  better  means  had  been  provided  for 
him  than  he  could  provide  for  himself,  as  the  desire  to  carry 
one's  letters  passes  away  with  the  advent  of  the  better  means 
that  has  been  provided  for  their  carriage. 

Another  new,  unexpected  and  wonderful  means  of  transpor- 
tation has  lately  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  bic3^cle  which  is 
destined  to  give  us  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  devised  for  the  transportation  of  a  single  pas- 
senger; and,  in  constructing  a  S3^stem  of  roads,  some  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  uses  of  this  new  machine.  It  is  a  riiost 
wonderful  fact  that  a  person,  with  no  cost  but  his  own  exertion, 
can  go  one  hundred  miles  a  day  upon  one  of  these  machines, 
while,  with  a  horse  and  carriage  he  could  go  but  fifty, — which 
demonstrates  that  this  is  a  machine  for  practical  use  both  in 
short  and  long  distances,  and  also  illustrates  the  fact  referred  to 
above,  that  by  departing  from  horse-power  we  get  great  and 
unexpected  gains,  while,  by  adhering  to  it,  we  make  no 
progress.  Steel  rails,  laid  as  suggested  above,  long  distances 
into  the  country  upon  the  principal  roads  connnecting  city  to 
city  and  village  to  village,  with  a  slight  additional  cost  for 
paving  between,  would  make  long,  straight,  smooth,  level 
stretches  over  which  bicycle  riders  could  go  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  cars  themselves ;  and  true  economy  would  be  secured  by 
providing  such  a  combination  road  as  would  allow  both  wagons 
and  carriages  propelled  b}"  horses,  and  cars  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity, to  go  over  the  same  track  while  the  pavement  between 
would  be  suitable  not  only  for  the  bicycle  rider,  but  for  the 
pedestrian.  These  roads  should  be  constructed  either  with 
double  tracks  or  with  frequent  turnouts  and  approaches,  so  that 
vehicles  of  the  different  kinds  and  going  at  different  rates  of 
speed  could  pass  and  repass  each  other. 

Wagons  propelled  by  animal  power,  which  would  only  be 
used  during  the  evolutionary  stage  of  development,  could  also 
be  provided  with  wheels  with  a  double  tread,  so  as  either  to 
follow  the  tracks  or  to  go  upon  the  hard  pavement,  as  desired. 

If  it  is  objected  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  sys- 
tem so  extensive  as  to  include  all  roads,  this  much  has  certainly 
been  demonstrated  :  That  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
that  leads  to  a  more  extended  use  of  inanimate  power  to  take 
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the  place  of  animal  power  as  a  means  of  transportation  ;  that 
more  electric  roads  will  be  built,  that  they  will  be  almost  innu- 
merable, in  fact,  unlimited,  as  evidenced  by  every  indication,  so 
that  the  problem  of  building  the  wagon  road  is  made  easier  and 
easier  by  reason  of  the  shortened  distances  for  which  horses 
may  be  profitably  used  for  purposes  of  transportation.  Five 
miles  will  probably  measure  the  distance  beyond  which  the 
horse  cannot  be  used  either  for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  ordinary  earth  road,  when  in  good 
condition  as  it  is  during  most  of  the  year,  is  more  suitable  for 
light  purposes  and  pleasure  driving  than  macadamized  roads  or 
roads  made  hard  with  any  kind  of  metal.  B}'  introducing  the 
steel  rails  and  inanimate  power  for  rapid  transit  and  to  take  the 
heavier  loads,  the  problem  is  solved. 


After  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  put  him  to  bed  in  hiis  little  nightgown. 

The  most  battered  youngster  there  was  in  the  town; 

Yet  he  said  as  he  opened  his  only  well  eye, 

"Rah,  rah,  for  the  jolly  old  Fourth  of  July!  " 

Two  thumbs  and  eight  fingers  with  lint  were  tied  up, 
On  his  head  was  a  bump  like  an  upside-down  cup. 
And  his  smile  was  distorted,  and  his  nose  all  awry. 
From  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July. 

We  were  glad;  he  had  started  abroad  with  the  sun. 
And  all  day  had  lived  in  the  powder  and  fun; 
While  the  boom  of  the  cannon  roared  up  to  the  sky, 
To  salute  Young  America's  Fourth  of  July! 

I  said  we  were  glad  all  the  pieces  were  there. 
As  we  plastered  and  bound  them  with  tenderest  care. 
But  out  of  the  wreck  came  the  words,  with  a  sigh, 
"  If  to-morrow  was  only  the  Fourth  of  July!  " 

He  will  grow  all  together  again,  never  fear. 
And  be  ready  to  celebrate  freedom  next  year; 
Meanwhile  all  his  friends  are  most  thankful  there  lies, 
A  crackerless  twelvemonth  'twixt  Fourth  of  Julys. 

We  kissed  him  good-night  on  his  powder-specked  face. 
We  laid  his  bruised  hands  softly  down  in  their  place. 
And  he  murmured,  as  sleep  closed  his  one  open  eye, 
"  I  wish  every  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 

—  M.  Phelps  Dawson. 
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COL.    D.    \V.    M'CLUNG. 


'HE  only  essential    condition 
to   be    secured    in    making 
good    country    roads,  is   so 
simple  and  obvious,  that  it 
is  usually  overlooked,  or  if 
secured  at  all,  is  reached  hy  acci- 
dent.     The    one  necessary  condi- 
tion for  good  durable  roads  is   to 
keep  them  dry. 

The   only    agent   that    destroys 
:  '"""  ■• '  roads  is  water.     All  others  may  be 

disregarded.  If  ample  provision 
is  made  against  this  one,  ever}-- 
thing  else  is  secured. 

Few  persons  ever  consider  the 
enormous  quantity  of  water  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  its  destroying 
power.  In  any  portion  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  annual  rainfall 
upon  each  mile  of  ordinary  road  is  approximately  thirty  thou- 
sand tons.  It  is  heavy,  it  falls  with  great  force,  it  disintegrates 
the  road  material,  it  is  always  in  motion,  lifting,  pushing  and 
rolling  away  everything  in  its  path.  If  we  except  volcanic 
action  in  the  past,  no  other  agent  has  been  so  powerful  in  mak- 
ing changes  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  excavated  the 
valleys,  rounded  the  outlines  of  the  hills,  reclaimed  lands  from 
the  sea.  It  works  unceasingly  as  the  years  go  by,  leaving  the 
effects  of  its  power  everywhere. 

It  is  the  active  and  unresting  eneni}"  of  all  human  structures. 
It  must  be  turned  away,  or  shut  out,  if  any  structure  erected  by 
human  hands  is  to  have  durability.  The  chief  work  of  the 
architect  and  the  engineer  is  to  devise  means  to  deprive  water  of 
its  power  to  destroy. 

Notwithstanding  this  plain  fact,  there  are  very  few  roads 
constructed  with  reference  to  it.  They  are  usually  constructed 
without  underdrainage,  generally  with  a  flat  surface,  and  often 
with  very  imperfect  ditches.  The  water  lies  on  the  surface,  to 
soak  the  road  bed  into  the  condition  of  a  sponge  or  a  mortar 
bed,  to  course  along  the  roadwa5%  scoring  great  gutters,  and 
disintegrating  the  road  material.  Often  the  water  from  adjoin- 
ing fields  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  road,  so  that  the  highway 
becomes  a  drainage  ditch  for  the  farms.  Any  one  who  wnll 
observe  our  best  roads,  after  a  heavy  rain,  will  see  loose  stones. 
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drifted  piles  of  road  metal,  gutters  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
all  the  effects  of  a  miniature  flood,  that  has  rushed  along  the 
surface,  as  if  the  road  had  been  constructed  for  a  water  course. 

In  this  way  we  expend  millions  of  dollars  in  road  making- 
and  seldom  have  a  good  road.  The  work  of  each  season  dis- 
appears before  the  next  summer,  and  the  annually  recurring 
round  of  repairs  begins  afresh.  For  this  profligate  waste  there 
is  no  excuse.  A  properly  constructed  roadbed  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  works  of  man.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  decay, 
and  if  the  effect  of  water  is  provided  against,  it  remains  for  ages. 
The  well  defined  earth  works  scattered  over  southern  Ohio,  the 
work  of  "prehistoric  races,"  are  a  proof  of  the  indestructible 
character  of  earth  embankments  and  mounds  when  properly 
located.  Even  our  savage  predecessors  had  sense  enough  to 
guard  their  earth  works  against  the  action  of  water.  Old 
Roman  roads,  constructed  two  thousand  years  ago,  are  still 
travelled.    The  Romans  showed  us  how  to  construct  good  roads. 

All  experience  joins  with  common  sense,  in  repeating  to  us- 
that  the  only  essential  condition  of  a  good  road  (granting  a, 
practical  grade),  is  drainage  —  under-drainage  and  surface- 
drainage.  The  surface  material  is  of  secondary  importance.  If 
kept  dry  our  common  clay  makes  an  ideal  road.  It  is  chosen 
for  race  courses,  because  of  its  excellent  qualities.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  trying  the  extreme  speed  of  horses  on  macadam, 
asphalt  or  granite  pavement.  The  less  of  these  the  better  for 
our  country  roads,  provided  they  could  be  kept  dry. 

Above  every  other  consideration  is  the  roadbed  itself.  It 
should  be  underdrained  so  that  the  water  cannot  accumulate 
or  remain  underneath.  The  inequalities  in  the  surface,  depres- 
sions and  mud  holes,  are  usually  caused  by  water  softening  the 
road  bed.  In  the  spring  the  frost  heaves  and  disintegrates  the 
road,  because  the  earth  below  has  been  soaked  with  water. 
With  thorough  under-drainage  frost  would  not  disturb  the  road. 
There  should  be  sufficient  crown  to  the  road  to  carry  the  water 
at  once  to  the  ditches.  Better  still,  the  tiles  for  under-drainage 
may  be  laid  below  the  bottom  of  the  ditches,  with  in-takes  at 
proper  distances,  and  a  free  discharge  at  the  first  natural  water 
course.  In  this  way  our  roads  would  be  thoroughly  drained, 
and  the  water  would  run  off  without  washing  the  road  sides, 
The  ditches  might  be  made  shallow,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
"  upset  "  by  vehicles  getting  out  of  the  road. 

It  is  quite  common  to  see  our  country  roads  with  a  ridge  on 
each  side  of  the  track  used  by  vehicles,  so  that  for  long  distances 
water  can  not  get  into  the  gutter.  They  serve  for  banks  to 
confine  water  to  the  road,  either  soaking  it  to  a  paste,  or  tear- 
ing up  the  surface  as  it  rushes  toward  an  outlet.  Even  the 
rudest  method  of  getting  rid  of  these  ridges,  and  opening  a  way 
for  the  water  to  escape,  will  be  justified.     The  writer  has  seen 
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an  ordinary  clay  road  upon  a  hill  side  undisturbed  by  the 
heaviest  rains,  simply  because  there  was  a  smooth  slope  from 
the  crown  of  the  road  to  the  gutter. 

Almost  universally  the  work  of  making  the  roadbed  is  done 
so  as  to  invite  destruction.  The  bed  is  not  made  uniform,  is 
not  compacted,  and  rarely  has  a  sufficient  or  lateral  slope.  It 
soon  sinks  in  spots,  and  then  is  furrowed  by  the  water. 

With  a  properly  constructed  bed  a  good  and  durable  road  is 
assured.  Even  if  no  road-metal  is  used,  the  road  will  be  excel- 
lent during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  passable  at  all  times. 

But  a  road  to  be  good  at  all  times,  must  have  a  covering  of 
metal  of  some  kind.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  same  object 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  to 
keep  the  road  dry.  Broken  stone,  gravel  and  similar  material 
are  not  necessary  for  a  wearing  surface.  The  clay  beneath  will 
sustain  any  load  put  on  it,  if  it  can  be  kept  dry.  The  only  intel- 
ligent purpose  of  using  road  metal,  is  to  put  a  roof  over  the  road. 
This  requires  a  slope  to  discharge  the  water  directly ,i  and  a 
close,  compact  covering  to  prevent  water  from  sinking  into  the 
earth. 

The  custom  of  using  gravel  and  stone  of  all  sizes  except  the 
right  size,  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  a  covering  is  intended. 
No  gravel  as  large  as  a  hen's  ^%^  should  ever  be  put  on  a  road. 
It  should  be  screened  and,  if  the  larger  stones  are  used,  they 
should  be  crushed.  No  stone  should  be  used  larger  than  two 
inches  in  its  largest  measurement.  I^arge  gravel  stones  will 
never  pack.  They  work  to  the  surface,  make  the  road  danger- 
ous to  horses,  and  help  to  destro}-  the  surface.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  broken  stone. 

Macadam's  rule,  "  If  you  put  a  stone  on  the  road  that  you 
can't  put  into  j'our  mouth,  I  won't  pay  you  a  shilling,"  is  still 
sound. 

The  small  stones  soon  form  a  compact  solid  mass.  If  laid 
upon  a  well  made  foundation,  they  will  wear  as  long  as  the 
solid  stone. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  use  a  great  thickness  of  road 
metal.  Thousands  of  miles  of  the  best  country  roads  lasting 
indefinitely  have  been  made  with  but  three,  four  and  five  inches 
of  macadam.  But  the  foundation  was  properly  constructed 
smooth,  compact  and  well  drained. 

Indeed  the  road  is  the  better  for  a  lighter  coating  of  road- 
metal  because  it  will  then  retain  some  of  the  elacticity  of  the 
underlying  clay,  so  desirable  for  horses  and  vehicles. 

If  proper  attention  were  given  to  the  drainage  and  construc- 
tion of  roadbed,  much  less  metal  would  be  required,  and  very 
little  expense  for  repairs  would  be  required.  Our  roads  would 
be  smooth,  durable  and  elastic.  The  work  of  each  year  would 
remain  until  the  country  by  yearly  additions  would  have 
abolished  bad  roads. 
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HOW    TO    DO    IT    PROPERLY. 

ON  the  cover  of  our  magazine,  the  quotation  relative  to 
roads  as  "  a  type  of  civilized  society  ' '  might  be  (by  a 
logical  deduction)  construed  to  imply  that  the  character 
of  roads  in  a  country,  was  a  measure  of  its  civilization. 
The  probable  injustice  of  such  a  conclusion  in  connection 
with  prairie  roads  and  people,  suggests  this  article. 

The  observant  traveller  journeying  through  our  country 
finding  in  some  localities  good  roads  the  rule,  in  others  the 
exception,  and  not  in  all  cases  fully  knowing  or  duly  considering 
the  natural  conditions  might,  by  judging  from  the  condition  of 
roads  alone,  very  unfairly  commend  or  condemn. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  (settled  a  century  before  the  great 
West  was  thrown  open  for  settlement)  a  naturally  undulating 
surface  affording  ready  drainage,  together  with  an  abundance 
of  desirable  material  for  the  construction  and  metalling  of  road- 
ways, the  density  of  population  lessening  the  per  capita  of  labor, 
continued  through  so  many  generations,  has  developed  a  very 
general  condition  of  excellent  roads,  while  in  the  West  the  great 
prairies,  in  many  cases  so  level  that  drainage  involves  great 
trouble  and  expense,  with  no  material  but  prairie  loam,  no  stone 
or  gravel  for  metalling,  even  in  the  earlier  settled  localities, 
having  the  most  dense  population,  the  many  natural  drawbacks 
prevent  an  equally  good  condition  of  highways. 

Further  on  toward  the  rapidly  fading  frontier,  with  scattering 
settlements  of  poor  men  striving  to  establish  homes  and  open 
farms  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  prevailing  condition 
of  poor  roads  is  readily  accounted  for,  when  one  considers  the 
miles  per  capita  which  devolve  on  the  few  settlers  to  build,  and 
the  brief  time  thej^  have  had  in  which  to  construct  them. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  vast  prairies  comprising 
one-quarter  the  area  of  the  United  States,  where  government 
lands  were  open  to  settlers  twenty-five  years  ago,  although  now 
having  twent3'-five  millions  of  people  who  for  energ}'  and  enter- 
prise challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  dearth  of 
proper  constructive  material,  makes  a  general  condition  of  good 
roads  an  impossibility.  Recognizing  the  lack  of  proper  mate- 
rial, how  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  available  material  must 
be  considered.  Some  twenty-two  years  ago  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  became  interested  in  the  matter  of  road- 
ways, and  in  1875  awarded  the  grand  gold  medal  to  W.  J. 
Edwards  of  Chicago  for  the  best  essay  on  methods  of  construct- 
ing country  roadways  in  prairie  districts,  and  since  that  time  the 
style   and   methods  so  described  have  been  generally  adopted. 
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While  the  entire  essay  would  tax  our  columns  too  heavily,  a 
brief  synopsis  of  such  portion  as  relates  to  earth  roads  ma}'  be 
of  interest. 

"  In  prairie  countries  roadways  are  usually  laid  out  66  feet 
in  width,  which  space  may  be  divided  thus  :  The  roadbed,  which 
should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  and  from  1 6  to  20  feet 
in  width  ;  bermes  of  the  natural  surface  should  be  left  on  each 
side  from  5  to  6  feet  in  width.  Ditches  on  each  side  should  be 
9  to  12  feet  in  width  and,  the  remainder  on  each  side,  lawn  way, 
or  sidewalk  space.  The  roadway  should  be  built  with  the 
centre  height  about  10  per  cent  of  the  width,  sharply  crowning, 
not  the  arc  of  a  circle,  from  berme  to  berme  of  the  requisite 
height  in  the  centre,  but  two  arcs  rising  and  crossing  in  the 
centre,  as  this  centre  receives  the  heaviest  loads  and  is  soon 
beaten  down.  The  ditches  should  be  gently  sloping  from  the 
berme  so  the  deepest  part  would  be  three-fourths  of  its  width 
from  the  berme.  The  earth  as  excavated  from  the  ditches  forms 
the  embankment.  While  such  work  may  be  done  by  various 
appliances,  the  best  results  and  the  cheapest  construction  can 
be  effected  b}'  the  use  of  grading  machines  arranged  wdth  plow 
which  excavates  the  ditch  and  deposits  the  earth  in  a  systematic 
manner  upon  the  road  bed. 

Placing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  upon  a  roadway  space 
is  not  constructing  a  road,  unless  the  earth  is  properh'  placed 
and  impacted,  and  the  system  of  construction  by  these  elevating 
graders  provides  that  the  earth  as  fast  as  delivered  in  the  road- 
way space  (in  furrows  running  continuousl}^  and  with  the  line 
of  road) ,  is  followed  by  a  wide  harrow  which  covers  each  furrow 
several  times,  levelling,  tamping  and  rendering  of  uniform 
density  ;  the  use  of  a  road  roller  following  the  harrow  finishes 
and  leaves  the  finest  roadway  that  can  possibly  be  constructed 
of  earth,  and  one  that  will  resist  the  action  of  rain  and  remain  a 
good  road  ten  months  in  the  3'ear,  onl}'  becoming  soft  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground 
and  then,  travel  may  be  diverted  to  the  bermes.  If,  however, 
such  roadway  should  be  cut  up  by  ruts  in  the  spring,  the  grader 
should  be  driven  in  each  ditch  and  a  plowing  of  earth  deposited 
in  each  wheel  rut ;  the  harrow  and  roller  following  will  leave 
the  roadway  restored  to  perfect  condition.  Such  repairing  can 
be  done  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  day.  The  great 
economy  of  this  method  of  construction  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  re-handling,  for  the  earth  as  fast  as  plowed  is 
deposited  systematically  in  embankment.  A  grader  can  be 
driven  32  times  on  each  side  of  a  roadwaj'  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
in  length,  plowing  a  furrow  16  miles  long  in  a  day  ;  if  such 
furrow  is  but  12  inches  wide  and  onl}'  4  inches  deep,  over  1000 
cubic  yards  are  placed  in  the  embankment.  This  will  build  a 
roadway   20  feet  wide,   24  inches  high   in    the    centre,   perfect 
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in  shape,  equalized  in  density,  rendered  solid  and  substantial,  a 
driving  course  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year  and  costing  as  follows :  The  wages  of  three  men  with 
twelve  horses  on  the  grader,  one  man  and  team  on  a  harrow,  one 
man  and  two  teams  on  the  roller,  a  total  of  nine  teams  and  five 
men  :  estimating  wages  of  man  and  team  at  $3.50,  and  a  man's 
wages  $1 .50,  and  the  nine  teams  less  four  men  would  make  $25.50 
the  daily  wages,  and  $102  the  cost  per  mile.  As  these  machines 
usually  plow  six  or  more  inches  deep,  it  is  claimed  that  they 
can  build  120  rods  of  such  road  per  day,  or  at  a  cost  of  $68  per 
mile.  A  smaller,  common  road  16  feet  wide  by  18  inches  high 
in  centre,  for  about  $50  per  mile. 

Water  being  the  chief  foe  to  earth  roads,  experience  has 
proven  this  form  of  construction  the  best.  A  road  bed  should 
be  kept  sharply  crowning  that  water  may  not  stand  upon  its 
surface  ;  the  bermes  separating  embankment  from  ditch  serve  as 
a  bar  to  prevent  the  embankment  from  being  washed  into  the 
ditch,  also  affording  additional  driving  wa}'  and  save  the 
embankment  from  being  cut  up  in  the  mudd}'  season,  and  if,  in 
time,  travel  should  demand  a  wider  road  bed,  there  is  material 
at  hand  for  the  purpose.  The  ditches  sloping  gently  from  the 
berme,  the  deepest  part  being  farthest  from  the  road  bed,  lessens 
the  liability  of  the  road  bed  to  become  soft  through  absorption 
by  capillary  attraction  of  any  water  left  improperly  standing  in 
the  ditches. 

Gradewa3-s  and  ditches  should  be  continuous  over  elevations 
or  hills  ;  in  fact,  on  long  hills  the  roadway  should  be  more  than 
usually  crowning  that  the  rainfall  should  be  drawn  sharply  to 
the  side  rather  than  follow  the  ruts  or  wagon  tracks,  there 
washing  out  thin  mud  which,  with  all  the  watef  falling  on  the 
entire  face  of  the  hill,  is  finally  deposited  on  the  face  of  the 
roadway  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  there  to  remain,  too  much  mud 
to  run  off,  too  much  water  to  dry  up,  while  every  loaded  team 
coming  down  the  hill  digs  up  the  softened  mass,  which  with 
every  rain  grows  deeper. 

In  case  of  very  steep  hills,  it  is  well  to  lessen  the  height  and 
increase  the  length  of  the  gradeway,  but  a  crowning  road  bed 
and  perfect  side  drainage  must  be  afforded  where  the  cutting  is 
made  in  the  hill,  and  in  this  way  the  usual  mud  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  may  be  avoided.  Drainage  must  at  all  times 
be  provided,  ample  and  substantial  culverts  built  at  all  low 
places,  as  a  road  bed  should  never  interfere  with  natural  drain- 
age conditions ;  in  point  of  fact,  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  natural  drainage  condition  to  relieve  the  road  ditches 
from  standing  water.  A  culvert  is  nothing  but  a  small  bridge 
and  the  same  conditions  hold  good  with  a  small  water  way  as 
with  a  larger  stream.  Culverts  should  be  built  low,  and  the 
roadway  approaches  should  incline  towards  them,  that  all  drain- 
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age  should  be  drawn  to  the  culvert  and  discharged  there. 
Wherever  the  culvert  is  bviilt  higher  than  the  approaching 
roadway,  mud  holes  on  each  side  are  the  natural  result.  With 
road  beds  so  built  and  maintained  throughout  prairie  countries, 
when  railroads  shall  bring  the  cost  of  handling  metalling  to  a 
reasonable  figure,  then  such  roads  are  in  condition  to  be  made 
permanent  with  but  small  expense. 

"Kid"  is  a  Name  Sometimes  Used  to  Designate  a  Small  Boy. 

There  ain't  much  fun  in  livin',  now, 

For  little  kids  like  me; 
'Cause  ev'rybody's  down  on  us, 

An'  folks  won't  let  us  be. 
It  didn't  use  to  be  that  way, 

When  Adam  was  a  kid;  — 
He  wasn't  bullyragged  and  jawed 

For  ev'rything  he  did. 

He  didn't  have  to  go  to  church, 

An'  Sunday  school  an'  such; 
Nor  wash  himself,  nor  brush  his  hair 

Nor  set  up  straight — not  much! 
He  done  whatever  he'd  a  mind — 

For  nuthin'  was  forbid; — 
You  bst  that  boys  had  jolly  times  ^ 

When  Adam  was  a  kid. 

If  he  went  through  a  melon  patch — 

As  kids  most  always  do — 
He  didn't  have  no  dad  to  take 

An'  lick  him  black  an'  blue; 
An'  when  he  heard  his  mother's  voice 

He  never  run  an'  hid — 
Boys  didn't  have  no  pa  an'  ma 

When  Adam  was  a  kid. 

The  world,  folks  says,  is  wiser  now, 

An'  better,  too,  than  then ; 
But  I  can't  see  that  later  times 

Turns  out  much  better  men ; 
May  be  we've  got  more  books  an'  schools. 

Than  what  the  ancients  did. 
But  people  had  more  common  sense 

When  Adam  was  a  kid. 

I  wish  them  times  would  come  ag'in, 

To  little  kids,  once  more. 
An'  let  the  world  wag  on  ag'in, 

Jus'  like  it  done  before. 
Who  wouldn't  like  to  be  a  boy. 

If  he  could  live  amid. 
Such  bully,  bully  times  as  them 

When  Adam  was  a  kid. 

—Fat  Jim  in  the  Conglomerate. 


I 


HOW   A   WOMAN   BUILT   A    WAGON    ROAD. 

BY    EDWARD    W.    PERRY. 

you  want  me  to  tell  you  how  we  started  the  work  which  has 
made  our  stone  roads,  do  you?  Well,  the  movement 
began  right  at  our  very  door;  in  fact  in  this  ver}'  room. 
The  truth  is,  it — that  is,  the  improvement,  began  in 
this  very  chair;  more  than  that,  to  be  exact,  it  began  in  the 
head  of  Mollie,  my  wife,  who  usually  sits  here. 

How^  long  she  had  been  thinking  about  it  she  has  never  told 
me;  but  I  remember  well  when  she  first  began  the  attack  on  the 
Chinese  wall  of  old  fogyism  she  had  to  tear  down  before  she 
could  begin  to  build  up. 

One  March  day  she  came  to  me  in  her  coaxing  wa}'  and 
said: 

"  I  don't  like  to  ask  you  to  go  to  town,  John,  but  the  fact  is 
we  want  some  things  from  the  grocer." 

"  Well,  mother,  I'd  like  to  go  for  you,  but  I  don't  see  how  it 
can  be  done.  You  can't  know  how  bad  the  mud  is.  Why,  I 
couldn't  get  through  with  a  light  buggy  and  the  best  team  in 
the  county.  B}"  George,  the  best  team  in  the  count}'  couldn't 
get  through  witl#)Ut  the  bugg}'." 

"But,  John,  what  will  you  do  without  coffee  and  sugar? 
And  3'ou  are  out  of  tobacco. 

She  had  me  there,  for  those  were  the  very  things  I  thought 
I  must  have  every  da}',  or  life  wouldn't  be  worth  living.  I've 
wondered  sometimes  if  there  wasn't  a  little  management  about 
our  running  out  of  so  many  things,  just  when  that  road  was  in 
a  worse  state  than  it  had  been  in  since  —  since — 

"  Since  last  year,  father?" 

Well,  yes,  Molly.  I  suppose  it  was  about  as  bad  every  year; 
but  I  don't  know  as  we  ever  happened  to  get  out  of  so  man}- 
necessaries  together  when  the  roads  were  impassable.  That's 
what  made  me  suspect  your  mother  of  ' '  playing  it  low  down  on 
us."     Of  course  I  didn't  think  of  that  then. 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  started  for  town  with  the  big 
Percherons,  for  they  were  steady  and  careful  as  well  as  strong. 
It  was  dark  before  we  got  back,  and  we  had  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds  on  the  wagon,  to  haul  over  the  same  five  miles 
that  those  old  horses  will  pull  three  tons  over  in  an  hour  any 
time  of  the  year  now,  in  an  hour,  and  laugh  at  it. 

In  town  Marchand,  the  store-keeper,  said  to  me,  as  I  was 
waiting  for  his  clerks  to  put  up  the  few  things  I  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  get  home  with, — 

"  I  wish  you  could  bring  in  some  hay.  The  stock  in  town 
is  nearlv  starv^ed,  and  I  don't  know  what  we  will  do  unless  we 
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can  get  somebody  to  haul  in  a  little.  It  is  only  five  miles  to 
your  place.  Can't  ye  do  it?  We'd  pay  any  decent  price  for  a 
little,  say  a  half  ton." 

"  Like  to,  Marchand;  and  I  will  just  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I'll  give  $25  for  a  ton." 

"  'Tisn't  the  price  makes  me  hesitate,  Marchand,"  said  I. 
"It  is  the  mud.  Why,  I've  been  half  a  day  dragging  that 
empty  democrat  wagon  five  miles.  What  could  I  do  with  half 
a  ton?" 

Supper  was  better  than  usual  that  evening,  and  after  supper 
mother  sat  sewing  while  I  read  the  papers. 

"How  much  higher  is  wheat  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
John?"  she  asked. 

"Twenty-five  cents  a  bushel." 

"  And  corn?" 

"  Fifteen  cents." 

' '  You  have  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn?" 

"  Yes.     What  is  it,  mother?     What  are  you  at?" 

' '  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  could  haul  your  grain  to  town 
now  you  would  get  $2,250  more  for  it  than  you  could  when  the 
roads  were  in  better  condition.  And  that  would  pay  five  per 
cent,  interest  on  $45,000  for  a  3'ear." 

"  Yes.     What  lies  behind  all  that  in  your  mind?" 

"John,  what  are  3'ou  willing  to  pa}^  to  have  a  good  five 
miles  of  road  made  from  here  to  town?  What  are  the  neigh- 
bors between  this  farm  and  towaa  willing  to  pay?" 

"  See  here,  my  dear  " —  Then  I  stopped.  I  w^as  going  to 
say  that  the  roads  were  worse  than  usual,  but  I  couldn't,  for  I 
knew  that  she'd  say  truly  that  they  were  as  bad  every  year.  The 
only  difference  was  that  they  were  impassable  a  little  longer 
that  year  than  usual.     So  I  merely  switched  off  and  said, — 

"  I  suppose  that  I  could  pay  the  whole  $2,250  this  year,  and 
a  good  round  sum  every  year,  for  that  matter,  and  not  lose  any- 
thing by  it." 

"I've  been  thinking,  John,  that  we  can  have  good,  hard 
roads  from  here  to  town,  if  we  will  work  for  them.  When  I 
was  abroad  with  papa  we  rode  over  such  beautiful,  hard  stone 
roads  that  he  became  greatly  interested,  and  we  studied  about 
them  a  great  deal.  You  know  I  had  to  do  his  reading  and 
waiting  for  him,  and  so  I  couldn't  help  learning  many  things 
that  I  have  thought  of  here  hundreds  of  times.  Now,  John, 

if  you  will  help  me  we  will  make  a  good  stone  road  from  this 
very  door  to  the  railroad  station  ;  and  you  can  haul  five  tons  at 
a  time  over  it  if  you  want  to,  any  day  in  the  year." 

Well,  of  course  she  talked  me  over  to  her  plan  before  the' 
end  of  the  evening.  The  last  thing  she  said  before  I  dropped 
asleep  was  that  she  wanted  me  to  ask  three  or  four  neighbors  to- 
come  to  a  little  supper  the  next  Saturdaj'  evening. 
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"  Some  of  them  will  go  to  town  Saturday,  to  get  groceries, 
and  gossip,  and  all  of  them  know  that  they  can  lie  abed  as  late 
as  they  please,  Sunday  morning  ;  for  they  can't  go  to  church 
when  the  roads  are  so  muddy,  3^ou  know,  John,"  she  said, 
laughing,  "so  they  will  come." 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  rub  me  about  going  to  church,  for  I 
was  no  worse  than  any  of  my  neighbors.  Mighty  few  farmers 
drag  through  the  mud  to  hear  a  sermon,  or  even  a  free  lecture 
or  a  concert. 

"  Why  don't  3^ou  invite  old  Tom  Bruce  ?  "  I  asked. 

' '  Because  we  want  no  untimely  frost  to  nip  our  budding 
thoughts,  and  prevent  their  bearing  good  fruit.  And  when  one 
is  counting  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  he  wants  no 
showers  of  cold  w^ater.  " 

Well,  all  we  invited  came.  Just  before  tea  I  worked  around, 
with  my  part  of  our  guests,  to  the  front  gate.  Then  we  could 
see  that  bank  of  black  mud  which  then  ran  through  the  meadow 
there.  We  miscalled  it  a  road,  but  it  was  a  piece  of  road- 
making  foolishness  that  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  swear  at. 
The  sight  of  it  started  the  talk  about  roads,  and  road-taxes,  and 
it  was  easy  to  keep  the  discussion  going  after  we  sat  down  to 
supper. 

We  had  been  reading  up,  and  figuring  up,  too,  so  I  w^as  able 
to  set  before  them  plenty  of  facts.  But  I  put  before  them  only 
two  or  three  good,  strong  points  about  the  wastefulness,  the 
great  cost  of  bad  roads,  especially  to  farmers. 

After  supper  they  were  full  of  the  subject.  The  teacher 
had  something  to  say  about  the  cost  of  bad  roads,  as  it  touched 
the  children.  When  a  school  teacher  has  anything  to  say  he 
says  it  pretty  positively  ;  and  can  sometimes  back  his  assertion 
by  sound  argument. 

Then  the  women  began  figuring  up  what  it  cost  them  and 
the  children  to  stay  at  home  from  church,  and  sociables,  con- 
certs and  mite  societies,  prayer  meetings  and  other  feasts  of  rea- 
son, all  through  the  winter  months  when  little  or  no  farm  work 
can  be  done,  and  farmers  should  be  resting,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  getting  a  little  of  the  sunshine  of  life  by  visiting,  and 
learning  what  each  could  tell  the  others.  They  agreed  wonder- 
fully in  the  belief  that  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  would  make 
the  lives  of  their  husbands  and  sons  far  brighter  than  the}'  are, 
if  they  could  only  get  away  from  home  once  in  a  while  without 
walking  the  fence-tops,  and  could  brighten  their  wits  by  coming 
in  contact  with  other  minds. 

Before  they  got  through  it  was  plain  that  what  the  women  of 
the  country  need  most  to  keep  them  out  of  the  lunatic  asylum  is 
good  roads,  that  would  make  possible  to  them  the  companion- 
ship of  their  friends 

"If  we  who  live  along  this  road,  between  here  and  the  railroad 
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could  sell  our  grain  now,  before  other  roads  become  passable 
and  everybody  else  rushes  in  to  get  the  high  prices,  how  much 
do  you  think  would  we  make?  "  my  wife  asked. 

"I've  been  considering  that,"  said  the  teacher,  "and  esti- 
mate that  the  advance  in  prices  on  the  grain,  since  the  roads 
became  so  bad  that  no  grain  has  been  hauled,  would  amount  to 
$20,000.  And  there  is  the  hay,  and  apples,  and  other  things,  all 
of  which  are  higher  than  they  were  a  month  ago,  or  will  be 
when  the  roads  dry  up." 

"  That  would  be  equal  to  a  tax  of  almost  $4  an  acre  for  all 
the  land  within  a  mile  of  the  road,  each  side,  four  miles  of  the 
way,"  said  Tom  Burns.  "  Pretty  good  road  tax  we  are  paying 
to  mud." 

All  hands  agreed  that  it  was  time  something  should  be  done. 
Then  mother  nodded  to  me,  and  I  fired  our  gun. 

"  Well,  neighbors,  suppose  we  can  build  such  a  road  as  we 
want,  and  without  paying  a  cent  for  it,  will  3'ou  go  into  it  with 
jis?" 

Tom  Burns  was  always  ready  to  jump  into  anything  I  would 
endorse,  and  do  anything  wife  wanted  done — he  hadn't  married 
our  Kate  then,  but  had  found  out  how  much  he  wanted  to — so 
he  spoke  up  promptly. 

"  Count  me  in.  A  man  would  be  a  fool  who  wouldn't  jump 
at  an  offer  like  that.  Show  us  how  we  can  get  a  good  road  with- 
out paying  for  it,  and  we  are  with  you." 

"Especially  a  good  road  from  here  to  your  place,  Tom," 
laughed  fat  Jack  Sturgis.  "Traveling  must  be  lonesome  of 
dark  evenings,  just  now." 

Kate  blushed,  but  Tom  laughed  with  the  rest  and  declared 
that  he  would  walk  the  fence-tops  ten  miles  if  need  be,  instead 
of  five,  to  see  a  pretty  girl.  But  it  would  be  much  pleasanter 
and  better  for  the  young  men  generall}'  if  they  could  drive  over 
of  an  evening,  comfortably,  instead  of  staying  at  home  practically 
prisoners,  held  by  the  mud." 

That  hit  the  women.  The}'  like  to  see  that  a  3'oung  man  is 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  likes  their  company,  or  that  of 
their  daughters.  Wife  saw  that  they  were  in  good  humor,  and 
ready  to  listen. 

' '  All  of  you  know  that  I  came  here  from  a  large  city  where 
father  was  a  business  man."  she  said.  "  When  his  eyes  failed 
I  became  his  amanuensis,  and  I  learned  that  when  a  man 
wishes  to  do  a  work  that  is  too  great  for  his  own  means  or 
ability  he  asks  others  to  join  him. 

"Usually  they  form  a  joint  stock  companj^  because  the 
liability  of  each  is  limited,  and  because  any  one  of  the  com- 
pany may  sell  his  interest  at  any  time,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so; 
and  for  other  reasons  that  any  lawyer  will  tell  you. 

"  Often  the  men  who  buy  the  stock  know  little  of  the  details 
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of  the  business  they  are  taking  a  part  in,  and  sometimes  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  managers  of  the  enterprise. 
Sometimes  they  lose,  from  one  cause  or  another;  but  all  the 
great  works  of  this  age  are  done  b}'  such  organizations.  Every 
railroad  in  this  country,  every  great  steamship  line,  every 
important  manufacturing  business,  land  development  enter- 
prise, mining  scheme  and  all  the  gigantic  monopolies  that 
have  made  so  many  millionares, —  all  are  managed  in  this  way, 
often  by  men  who  were  almost  strangers  to  each  other  when 
they  began  operations. 

"  Of  course  you  men  all  know  this  better  than  I  can  tell  you, 
but  I've  been  thinking  that  if  shrewd  business  men  will,  year 
after  year,  put  their  money  into  schemes  in  that  way,  in  spite 
of  the  losses  that  they  meet,  the  general  results  of  the  plan 
must  be  good.     They  would  stop  if  this  were  not  true. 

"  Now,  I  have  often  wondered  why  farmers;  men  who  need 
co-operation  even  more  than  city  men  do,  because  they  have 
more  obstacles  to  overcome;  men  who  have  known  each  other 
intimately,  ever}-  day  for  years,  and  know  each  other's  charac- 
ters and  financial  standing  thoroughly,  do  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  most  successful  men  in  business.  Why  don't 
they  join  together  to  make  good  wagon  roads  first,  which  we 
need  more  than  we  need  an5-thing  else  now;  for  with  good  roads 
to  begin  with  every  other  good  thing  will  follow,  almost  of 
itself." 

"  What  will  it  cost  to  make  such  a  road  from  here  to  town?" 
asked  Sturgis. 

"  That  I  don't  know,  but  don't  you  all  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  ask  two  of  our  friends  to  find  out  and  tell  us  next 
Saturday  evening?  We  will  be  delighted  to  have  all  of  you 
dine  with  us  then,  and  talk  the  matter  over." 

Then  there  was  a  little  squabble  among  the  women  as  to 
where  we  should  meet  —  they  took  it  for  granted  at  once  that 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting,  and  each  wanted  to  have  it  at  her 
table;  which  tickled  wife,  for  she  knew  that  the  disappointed 
ones  would  want  us  at  their  tables,  and  so  would  work  for  the 
road  improvement  until  each  had  given  at  least  one  supper. 

When  that  matter  was  settled  we  asked  the  school  teacher 
and  Tom  Burns  to  look  the  figures  up  and  give  the  results,  and 
they  promised  to  do  so. 

To  be  continued  in  June  number  of  Good  Roads  Magazine, 
No.  12  Pearl  street,  Boston,  Mass.     Subscription  $i.  per  year. 


ROAD  POIvITICS. 

HOW    THEY    DO    IT    IN    CONNECTICUT. 

Bv  Aii/tiir  A/ttnsoit. 


IT  may  not  be  amiss  to  sa}^  here 
how  pleased  the  writer  is  to 
greet  so  many  thousands  of 
the  readers  of  our  favorite 
road  reform  magazine,  and  to  ex- 
express  a  hope  that  it  will  receive 
that  universal  attention  and  sup- 
port which  an  able  one  in  so  good 
a  cause  merits. 

The  following  circular  for  sig- 
natures has  been  the  means  of 
doing  good  work  in  Stamford,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  know, 
and  tells  its  own  storj^: 


ARTIiri-l    MUNSON. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  STREET  PAVING, 

OR    NO   VOTES ! 

To  JVhom  Concerned : — We  the  undersigned  wheelmen  and  legal  voters  of  Stamford 
and  vicinity,  hereby  agree  over  our  signatures  to  positively  and  persistently  use  our 
votes  and  influence  in  the  election  of  the  man  or  men  who  are  known  to  favor  the  best 
methods  of  road  and  street  making  and  repairing  (no  matter  of  which  political  party), 
and  who  will  also  advocate  the  use  of  wide  tires  on  all  heavy  wagons,  trvxcks  and  carts, 
that  our  roads  of  whatever  kind  nia3-  be  preserved  instead  of  torn  up  in  the  old-time 
way. 

In  order  to  test  our  strength  for  or  against  any  man  or  men,  at  the  polls,  all  voters, 
whether  wheelmen  or  not,  are  invited  to  sign  this  paper  and  become  one  of  us  in  the 
cause  of  better  highways  and  streets,  which  can  be  had  at  little  or  no  more  expense 
than  the  present  lack  of  system  costs. 


As  will  appear  from  the  above,  the  wheelmen  of  Stamford 
are  active  in  a  quiet  and  effective  way  in  a  movement  for  better 
roads  and  streets,  and  while  they  have  hung  out  no  especial 
flags  or  banners  announcing  it,  the}-  work  at  the  right  times  and 
places  to  the  end  that  the  proper  men  shall  fill  certain  chairs  in 
local  offices  in  city  government,  for  Stamford  has  just  received  a 
City  Charter,  and  the  new,  and  we  hope  better  order  of  things 
takes  effect  Maj'  ist. 

The  workers  consist  of  voters  and  taxpayers  who  are  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  modern  ideas  concerning  road  and  street 
making  to  know  good  from  evil,  and  have  pledged  themselves 
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to  support  only  those  office  seekers,  who  are  known  as  good 
roads  men,  not  given  to  fossilated  methods  of  higway  destruction 
that  have  been  in  vogue  during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  new  school  road  makers  also  go  in  strongly  for  a  wide 
wagon  tire  law  that  will  be  far-reaching  and  wide-spreading, 
and  will  result  some  day  in  having  our  roads  rolled  instead  of 
ploughed. 

We  have  for  years  agitated  in  the  local  press  the  adoption  of 
vitrified  brick  for  bridging,  in  the  most  economical  and  satis- 
factory way,  these  streets,  that  under  the  old  regime  have  so 
long  swallowed  so  many  thousands  of  the  taxpaj-ers'  dollars  and 
overshoes,  and  are  yet  too  evidently  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand. 

An  illustration  of  man's  inhumanity  to  horses,  the  need  of 
wide  wagon  tires  and  better  roads,  and  of  more  common  sense 
among  men,  was  brought  to  our  notice  some  time  ago  down  near 
Belle  Haven,  a  charming  suburb  of  summer  homes  near  Green- 
wich, by  a  horse  that  had 

DIED    IN    HARNESS 

and  lay  in  the  road  beside  its  mate.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
narrow  wagon  tires,  thickhead  road  making,  (they  have  wonder- 
full}^  improved  their  roads  there  recently,  however),  and  its 
owner's  worse  than  brutal  treatment,  which  proved  to  much  for 
the  evidently  ill-fed  and  worn  out  old  friend  of  mankind,  that 
had  finally  laid  down  and  died  at  the  post  of  duty.  He  had 
pulled  and  tugged  those  heavy  loads  through  the  long,  daily 
grinds  that  had  at  last  brought  relief. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  the  bad  roads  of 
our  so-called  civilized  country  shorten  very  materially  the  lives 
of  our  faithful  horses,  and  make  them  much  less  profitable 
propert}^  to  own,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  suffering  that  they 
cause  our  patient,  dumb  servants. 

There  should  be  a  law,  if  there  is  none,  properly  enforced, 
that  would  punish  severeh^  anyone  found  driving  any  horse  or 
beast  of  burthen  that  gave  the  least  evidence  of  being  half-fed 
and  over-loaded,  or  seemingly  suffering  in  any  way. 

I  am  told  that  a  copy  of  Good  Roads  has  sown  excellent 
seed  about  the  big  mills  at  Pemberwick,  just  west  of  historic  old 
Putnam's  Hill,  Greenwich,  for  wide  tires  were  tried  on  one  of 
the  Company's  heavy  wagons,  and  the  results  so  pleased  the 
drivers  in  the  easier  hauling  of  heavy  loads,  that  they  almost 
fought  for  that  wide-tired  wagon  everj^  morning,  and  wide  tires 
and  a  vastly  better  road  is  the  rule  there  now. 

The  projectors  of  Belle  Haven  ruled  off  their  roads  and  drives 
all  wagons  with  narrow  tires,  and  it  caused  the  putting  on  of 
decent  tires  to  the  wagons  of  a  Stamford  lumber  firm,  or  they 
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would  have  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  business 
there. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  in  a  short  time  the  State 
could  tax  narrow  tires  off  the  roads  altogether,  and  that  in  time 
those  who  should  be  most  interested,  but  do  not  know  it  as  a 
class,  the  farmers,  will  come  up  out  of  the  present  slough  of 
dirt  roads,  and  build  better. 

One  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  at  Sound  Beach,  near  Stam- 
ford, has  actually  plowed  and  scraped  up  the  road  gutter  muck 
and 

PUT    IT    ON    HIS    LAND, 

instead  of  on  the  road  again  for  nature  to  wash  off,  as  is  the 
usual  way.     All  honor  to  him! 

OUR   FRONTISPIECE 

AS    IT    WAS   TO    HAVE    BEEN    THIS    MONTH. 

We  had  ordered  a  portrait  of  John  L.  Macadam,  the 
famous  road  builder.  The  work  was  given  to  an  artist  who 
had,  as  we  supposed,  the  cause  of  good  roads  ver}^  near  his 
heart;  but  as  it  turned  out  he  was  very  much  more  in  earnest 
than  we  had  even  hoped.  For  on  that  memorable  Sunday  when 
75,000  people  congregated  on  the  common  to  see  the  Boston 
contingent  of  the  Coxey  army  start  for  Washington,  our  artist 
(i.  e.  this  particular  one;  we  have  several)  went  down  and 
joined  the  "  army  of  peace,"  and  at  this  moment  is  supposed  to 
be  marching  toward  Washington,  hoping  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  able  to  do  much  more  in  this  way  for  the  cause  of  Good 
Roads  than  he  possibly  could  in  the  prosaic  act  of  making 
pictures  for  the  Good  Roads  magazine.     When 

"Grim  visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front" 
we  hope,  to  see  him  again  and  trust  by  that  time  we  may  all 
be  wiser. 

OUR  FRONTISPIECE 

AS    IT    IS 

Shows  the  chief  officers  of  the 

LEAGUE    OF    AMERICAN   WHEELMEN. 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  observed  that  these  are  very 
excellent  pictures.  We  hasten  to  assure  you  (if  you  have 
not  already  the  personal  knowledge)  that  in  the  making  of  these 
portraits  the  artist  has  done  only  justice  (no  mercy  having  been 
asked). 

Each  one  of  these  gentleman  looks  even  better  than  his 
photograph. 

P.  S.  This  statement  is  made  freely,  and  without  fear  of 
punishment  or  hope  of  reward. — Ed. 


THE  SOLII.OQUY  OF  A  HOG. 

F  course  my  reputa- 
tion is  against  me. 
I  fully  understand 
that.  But  do  I  de- 
serve it  ?  When 
those  remote  ancestors  of 
mine  ran  down  a  steep  de- 
clivity into  the  sea  and 
perished,  a  thing  which 
they  did,  mind  you,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  unclean 
spirits  which  had  been  cast  out  of  a  man,  and  knowing  as  they 
did,  that  the  whole  two  thousand  of  them  would  be  "  choked  by 
the  sea,"  they  did  an  act  of  martyrdom  worthy  of  a  better 
send-off  than  mankind  at  large  is  willing  to  give  us. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the   ' '  Prodigal  Son  ?  ' '      Did 
you  notice  how  far  gone  he  was  before  he   ' '  fain  would  have 
filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat."     But  our 
folks  had  to  eat  the  husks  all  the  time. 
Now  husks  imply  corn. 
Who  ate  that  ? 

I'll  tell  you  ;  it  was  the  fellows  who  called  us  hogs. 
The  trouble  is  we  have  never  had  any  kind  of  a  chance. 
The  only  time  you  ever  really  give  us  enough  to  eat  is  when 
you  prepare  us  for  death,   and  we  in  our  blind  unselfishness 
hasten  the  fatal  day  by  making  the  most  of  the  good  appetite 
which  always  goes  with  a  clear  conscience. 

You  never  saw  me  keep  a  seat  in  a  horse  car  while  there 
were  ladies  standing.  And  with  all  my  reputation  I  never  try 
to  get  on  to  a  car  ahead  of  my  fellow  passengers.  To  be  sure 
you  pack  us  into  a  freight  car,  but  one  thing  I  ca7i  say  and  that 
is  that  the  railroad  companies  allow  us  room  to  breathe. 

When  I  meet  a  bicycle  rider  on  the  road  I  always  turn  out 
for  him  /do,  and  still  people  speak  contemtuously  of  me  and 

call  me  a  hog. 

"  Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine." 

Shows  how  we  were  treated  from  the  start. 
"For  truth  is  precious  and  divine. 
Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine." 

Was  never  written  by  Bacon  nor  by  anybody  who  really 
appreciated  bacon. 

Our  habits  are  not  bad  ;  no  one  of  our  kind  was  ever  known 
to  chew  tobacco.  We  don't  even  smoke  cigarettes,  though 
some  parts  of  u^  get  smoked  after  we  cross  the  Styx. 

No  one  ever  saw  a  genuine  hog  with  his  feet  up  on  the  seat 
and  his  baggage  spread  all  over  one  end  of  a  car,  and  we  don't 
sit  on  the  fence  under  a  street  lamp  to  read  a  borrowed  copy  of 
Good  Roads.  I  never  could  understand  why  there  are  so 
many  people  who  like  pork  and  yet  don't  seem  to  have  any  use 
for  a  hog. 


THE  PROPER  POSITION  IN  WHICH  TO  SLEEP. 

IF    YOU   TRY    IT    KINDLY    I^ET   US    KNOW   THE    RESULT. 

ROFESSOR  FISCHER,  a  German  sci- 
entist, has,  after  a  series  of  exhaustive 
experiments,  satisfied  himself  that  people 
who  place  pillows  under  their  heads  are 
not  acting  with  that  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion which  we  are  wont  to  believe  are 
coexistent  with  our  advanced  civilization. 
He  claims  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  large 
number  of  communications  from  respon- 
sible people,  many  of  whom  are  ladies,  in  which  his  method  is 
heartily'  approved  after  thorough  trials  made  by  the  writers.  _ 

He  claims  that  to  the  followers  of  his  method  "that  tired 
feeling"  is  no  more,  and  they  awake  refreshed  and  benefitted. 


This  is  the  Nkw  Idea. 

Our  patriotism  prompts  us  to  regret  that  this  valuable  dis- 
covery was  made  by  other  than  an  American,  for,  although  it 
seems  radical,  it  is  a  departure  that  should  have  suggested  itself 
to  anyone  who  is  observing.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  a 
man  wanted  to  be  real  happy  he  always  put  his  feet  up  on  the 
mantel  ?  or,  still  better,  nailed  his  slippers  up  against  the  wall 
and  then  put  his  feet  in  them  ? 

Professor  Fischer  claims  that  the  blood  circulates  better 
when  the  feet  are  elevated,  and  that  the  intellectual  repose  is 
more  complete.  It  has  been  supposed  that  to  sleep  with  the 
head  to  the   north  was  good.     We  presume  that  the  correct 


PROPER  SLEEPING  POSITION. 
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thing  now  will  be  to  sleep  with  the  feet  toward  the  north  star. 

Seriously,  we  hope  the  professor  is  right.  First,  because 
it  is  a  nuisance  to  have  to  take  off  a  pair  of  pillow  shams  everj' 
night,  and  second,  because  it  will  enable  a  tired  man  to  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  settling  of  his  grey  matter 
into  the  proper  place. 

We  are  further  encouraged  because  if  it  should  ever  become 
popular  to  discard  old  methods  and  adopt  new  ones,  the  con- 
struction of  common  roads  may  undergo  a  change  w^hich  cannot 
but  be  beneficial. 

On  meeting  a  lady  the  polite  man  usually  takes  off  his  hat, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  proper  thing  ;  but  if  this  era  of  investi- 
gation goes  on  some  scientist  ma}'  discover  that  the  correct  salu- 
tation would  be  to  take  off  his  boots.  This  is  an  age  of  dis- 
covery and  we  are  liable  to  wake  up  any  morning  and  find  that 
it  is  just  time  to  go  to  bed. 


This  is  Probably  what  Led  to  Prof.  Fischer's  Discovery 
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31 

Th. 
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1893,  Worlds  Fair  opened  in  Chicago. 

It  was  the  first  rainless  day  for  two  weeks. 

Two  barrels  of  overshoes  were  found 

Next  day  in  the  mud. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fix  roads. 

We  are  fixing  up  Good  Roads 

For  Ma}-,  $1.00  per  year. 

All  back  numbers  may  be  had  at  this  office. 

Ivawn  mowers  should  be  carefull}' 

Looked  over  and  sharpened. 

Now  join  the  League . 

Day  now  is  14  1-2  hours  long. 

The  Labor  Unions  only  want  8  hours. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  balance  of  it? 

Daniel  O'Connell  died,  1887. 

He  was  a  hard  man  to  down. 

Good  weather  for  rolling  streets. 

See  that  they  are  smoothed  first. 

Don't  put  loam  on  the  road. 

One  load  of  loam  is  worth 

Four  loads  of  gravel. 

But  on  a  road  it  isn't  worth 

One-tenth  as  much. 

Don't  put  large  gravel  stones  on  the  top 

Of  a  road,  or  very  near  the  top  either. 

Cabbage  is  more  profitable  than 

Chrysanthemums  and  smells  just  as  well. 

Except  when  it  is  cooking. 

June  Number  of  Good  Roads  about  ready. 

Why  don't  you  want  it? 

Answers  should  be  sent  to  No.  12  Pearl  St. 


If  You  Would  LiHe 

TO  BECOME  A  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBER 

To  this  Magazine  (and  such  a  desire  on  your  part  is,  to 
say  the  least,  commendable)  you  may  do  so  by  following 
these  directions: 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  enclosed 
blank  and  send  it  to  us  together  with  $1.00  (send  the 
blank  only  and  retain  the  balance  of  the  Magazine  for 
your  own  use.) 

IN  REMITTING  send  either  a  dollar  bill  or  a  postal 
note.  We  do  not  refuse  checks  or  postage  stamps  though 
of  the  latter  we  get  more  than  we  can  use. 


Subscription,  $1,00  per  year. 


Amt,  Enclosed 


PUBLISHERS 

"Good  Roz^ds," 

NO.  12  PEARL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Please  send  "GOOD  ROADS" 

to  address  given  below,  for year ,  beginning  with 
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Name, 

No.  and  Street,  or  P.  O.  Box, 

City   or   Town, 

County,  

State, 


WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY. 


HOW  TO  JOIN  THE  L.  A.  W. 

Fill  up  the  blank  below,  and  together  with  the  sum  required  for  Initiation 
Fee  and  Dues  to  March  31,  send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League. 

ABBOT   BASSETT, 

12  PEARL  STREET,       -       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 

p.  O.  BOX,  5267. 

Write  your  Full  Name,  your  Full  Address,  and  your  Club  name  in  Full. 

WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY.    Printing  preferred. 

Each  applicant  must  give  as  references  the  names  of  two  L.  A.  W.  members. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  will  be  published  in  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  received,  and  after  two  weeks,  if  not  protested, 
the  ticket  will  be  issued.    This  will  consume  in  all  about  three  weeks. 

Stamps  of  a  denomination  above  two  cents  will  not  be  received. 

'If  you  want  a  waterproof  ticket  holder,  made  of  the  best  calf  skin,  with  a 
receptacle  for  ticket,  where  it  can  easily  be  exposed  to  view,  and  a 
pocket  for  personal  cards,  send  25  cents.  If  you  want  your  name  in  gold, 
stamped  on  the  holder,  send  50  cents. 


Applic2^tiop    for  A\err)l>ersbip. 

Extract  from  the  Constitution,  L.  A.  W. 

Article  III.  Section  i.  Any  amateur  white  wheelman  of  good  character, 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  shall,  with  the  endorsement  of  two  League  members, 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  League  upon  payment  of  the  initiation  fee  and  dues, 
as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 
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ABBOT  BASSETT,  Secretary : 

Dear  Sir!—  Enclosed  you  will  find  $2.00  for  Initiation  Fee  and  Dues  in  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  to  March  31,  next  ensuing,  and  50  cents  for  subscription  to  GOOD  ROADS    ($2,50  in  all.) 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  eligible  to  membership  in  the  L.  A,  W,,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  shown  above.     I  refer  to  the  two  League  members  named  below. 

Name, 


Street  or  Box, 
City, 


State, 


References: 
Club, 


Tbe  Oper>ir?g  of  ^.  Cbejtput  Burr. 


Commercial  Item. 
"Going  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver." 
— Cycling. 


THIS  BOY  HAD  EVIDENTLY  BEEN  TO  A 
REGULAR  OLD-FASHIONED  "TOWN- 
MEETING." 

Studious  Boy— What  fools  those  an- 
cients were,  a-thinkin'  there  was  a  whole 
lot  of  different  gods  'stead  of  only  one! 

Mother— They  had  not  been  taught  any 
better  at  that  time. 

Studious  Boy — Any  one  might  have 
known  it  without  teaching.  If  there  had 
been  a  whole  lot,  they  would  have  just  set 
around  and  talked  and  argued  and  passed 
resolutions  —  and  the  world  would  never 
have  got  started  at  all.— Pucfc. 


POET  LAUREATE  TO  GOOD  ROADS 

is  a  job,  or  as  a  shoemaker  would  say,  a 
"sit,"  that  is  open  to  competition.  We 
want  to  get  hold  of  a  good  man  for  the 
place.  The  salary  will  be  small  at  first, 
but  there  would  be  great  hope  for  the 
future. 

When  we  speak  of  "getting  hold  of  a 
man  "  that  should  not  be  taken  literally. 
It  would  even  be  preferable  that  the  writer 
of  verses  live  at  a  distance. 

A  man  who  has  some  other  business  pre- 
ferred. 

Applicants  will  please  submit  samples 
of  work. 

The  following  is  the  first  sample  which 
has  been  submitted: 

Bill  Jones  resolved  five  years  ago 

To  live  upon  his  wit ; 

Now  as  a  living  skeleton 

Old  Bill  is  starring  it. 


ANOTHER     ARGUMENT      IN     FAVOR     OF     A 
UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE. 

A  German  went  into  a  restaurant,  and  as 
he  took  his  seat  an  Irish  waiter  came  up 
and  bowed  politely.  Wie  gehts?  said  the 
German,  also  bowing  politely.  Wheat 
cakes!  shouted  the  waiter,  mistaking  the 
salutation  for  an  order.  Nein,  nein!  said 
the  German.  Nine?  said  the  waiter. 
You'll  be  lucky  if  you  get  three. 


THIS  HAPPENS  OFTEN  AT  THE  GOOD 
ROADS  office;  but  THEN  BOSTON  PEO- 
PLE ARE  VERY  MODEST. 

AN  EVENTFUL  DAY. 

"Well,  well!  "  exclaimed  the  editor;  "if 
that  wasn't  a  queer  experience  !  " 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  the  foreman. 

"  There  was  a  man  in  here  just  now  who 
didn't  seem  to  know  any  more  about  how 
a  newspaper  should  be  run  than  I  do."— 
Washington  Star. 


A  man  who  doesn't  live  far  from  the 
Good  Roads  office  recently  came  near 
having  serious  trouble  with  his  wife. 

She  came  to  his  office  when  he  was  out 
and   in   looking  over   his   desk  saw  a  bill 
which  read: 
Mr. 


Dr., 


to  new  ribbon  for  typewriter  fl.OO 


Illustrated  Quotations. 


"Taking  it  Cool." 
Respectfully  dedicated  to  United  States  Congress. 

This  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  a  noted  Prohibitionist  one  morning  recently,  when 
Gn  starting  out  to  mow  his  lawn  he  found  it  covered  with  six  inches  of  snow. 


I 


JOHN  L.  MACADAM. 


Good   Ro^db, 


Vol.  5- 


June,  1894. 


No.  6. 


THE  MORAIv  OF  COXEYISM. 

^,T  is  very  easy  to  say  that  if  the  unem- 
ployed men  who  recently  tramped  to 
Washington,  or  who  are  on  their  way 
there,  should  make  any  unlawful 
demonstration,  the  Government  can 
and  will  subdue  them,  even  if  it  be 
necessar}^  to  use  that  potent  per- 
suader, the  gatling  gun. 

This  appears  to  man}'  people  to  be 

a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  though 

it   is    a   little   disagreeable,    like    the 

drowning  of  so  many  kittens,  it  may  be  a  necessary  thing  to  do; 

it  will  soon  be  over,  and  again  all  will  be  well. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  mending  a 
leaky  roof  and  simply  mopping  up  puddles  on  the^floor. 
-  Such  a  demonstration  as  this  country  has  just  had  is  born 
of  some  sufficient  and  deep  rooted  cause,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  simply  look  for  the  quickest  way  to  ' '  put  down ' '  the 
' '  tramps  ' '  without  going  farther  into  the  matter  and  doing 
what  can  be  done  to  avoid  future  demonstrations  of  a  similar 
kind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  well  fed,  comfortable  man  to  suggest 
some  prompt  and  vigorous  punishment  for  the  poor  unfortunate 
who  steals  his  purse.  Unfortunate?  }^es,  unfortunate.  Of 
course  there  are  thousands  of  utterly  depraved  men  and  women. 
But  pick  out  the  worst  criminal  you  can  and  you  will  find  if 
you  care  to  look  carefullj^  that  there  is  left,  to  the  very  last,  a 
germ  of  manhood  or  womanhood  which  is  by  no  means  dead. 

Gatling  guns  are  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  the  moral  influ- 
ence exerted  by  their  presence  should  make  their  actual  2ise 
unnecessary. 

If  rich  men  and  poor  men  could  be  made  to  know  each  other 
better,  nearly  all  of  the  so-called  labor  troubles  •  could  be 
avoided. 

But  for  far-reaching  and  real  harm  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  compared  in  iniquity,  so  far  as  labor  and  capital  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  spirit  oi  political  unfairness  which  characterizes 
many  of  the  methods  now  employed  in  elections. 


2i6  THE  MORAL  OF  COXEYISM. 

Geo.  Francis  Train  once  said  :  "If  there  is  an5'thing  in  this 
world  I  hate  worse  than  a  Democrat,  it  is  a  Republican." 

Extreme  partisanship  may  have  its  uses,  but  it  also  does 
much  harm.  The  tramp  who  starts  for  Washington  expecting 
to  influence,  by  force  of  numbers,  the  action  of  Congress,  is  a 
better  man  than  the  one  who  goes  there  with  money  to  make 
the  same  attempt.  The  former  always  fails,  the  latter  sometimes 
does. 

The  average  man  is  not  philosophical.  He  jumps  at  conclu- 
sions and  is  a  creature  of  prejudice.  His  onesidedness  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  stump  speaker  and  the  stump  editor  at  a 
time  when  his  vote  is  wanted. 

If  the  man  is  out  of  work  and  the  Democratic  party  is  in 
power,  he  is  told  by  the  Republican  press  and  the  Republican 
speaker  that  the  one  fact  exists  because  of  the  other. 

If  the  man  is  out  of  work  and  the  Republican  party  is  in 
power,  he  gets  exactly  the  same  sort  of  information  except  that 
he  gets  it  from  the  other  party. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  legislation  which  is  by  and  for 
any  given  class.  But  if  this  country  ever  gets  to  be  the  para- 
dise for  which  some  of  us  hope,  it  will  be  governed  entirely  by 
one  class,  and  that  must  be  the  class  of  men  (or  women)  who 
have  enough  of  common  humanity  ;  enough  reason  and  fairness, 
and  who  are  unselfish  and  wise  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  see 
the  other  side  of  a  question  and  act  for  the  general  good. 

Coxeyism  is  a  weed  which  has  sprung  from  a  soil  prepared 
for  its  nourishment  by  the  existing  condition  of  our  country. 

These  "  armies  "  are  made  up  of  men  who  need  educating, 
and  many  of  them  actually  hunger  for  information.  To  be  sure, 
they  get  lots  of  it,  but  it  is  of  the  wrong  sort.  Unprincipled 
men  take  advantage  of  the  ignorant  voter  and  use  his  ignorance 
and  his  prejudice  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  or  any  political  party  to 
materially  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
toward  a  most  glorious  and  successful  future,  and  anj^  man  who 
is  sufficiently  endowed  with  intelligence  to  be  permitted  to  run 
at  large,  knows  it. 

And  when  he  gets  up  on  a  stump  and  says  the  country  can 
only  be  saved  by  electing  so  and  so  to  ofRce,  he  proclaims  him- 
self either  ignorant  or  dishonest,  and  in  either  case  unfit  to 
address  an  audience  of  the  class  who  are  most  likely  to  go  and 
hear  him.  No  "  army  of  peace  "  has  yet  been  organized  which 
could  not  have  been  kept  at  home  by  proper  instruction,  given 
by  honest  and  capable  men. 

What  the  more  humble  of  the  human  family  most  need  is 
some  institution  which  will  do  for  their  temporal  welfare  what 
the  Salvation  Army  is  trying  to  do  for  their  souls. 


ROAD  BUILDING  AS  A  SCHOOIv  STUDY. 

1    f    ^ITH  all  respect  for  the  general  policy  of  our  educational 

III        institutions,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  much  is  taught 

^^/         which   has   not   the   practical   value   of   some   other 

branches  which  are  taught  at   present   only   in    the 

rough  school  of  experience. 

It  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  a  j^oung  lady  to  understand  music 

and  painting,  it  is  even  desirable  that  she   be    able   to    speak 

several  languages  (so  long  as  English  is  one  of  them),  but  when 

that  young  lady  finds  herself  the  wife  of  a  common,  everyday, 

human  man,  and  the  mother  of  several  healthy  children  she  may 

regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  swap  culture  for  crackers. 

To  be  able  to  translate  Iv'atin  into  English  is  good  if    the 
translator  can  also  translate  flour  into  bread.     If  but  one  of  the 
accomplishments  is  to  be  had  the  choice  should  be  easily  made. 
A  person  may  be  rich  (in  money)  but  riches 

"Make  pinions  for  themselves  to  fly." 

The  only  wealth  which  neither  time  nor  fate  can  change  is 
that  which  is  stored  away  in  the  form  of  practical  knowledge. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  much  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  road  building  in  schools. 

"The  New  South"  is  beginning  to  know  that  roads  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  any  section. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  located  at  Chapel  Hill,  is 
advertising  a  course  in  road  construction,  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Austin  Holmes,  B.  S.,  who  is  also  State  geologist,  and 
Thomas  Roswell  Foust,  B.  E.,  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
land  surveying. 

Road  building  is  fully  equal  in  importance  to  anything 
taught  in  schools,  and  infinitely  more  important  than  much 
which  is  given  greater  prominence. 

We  should  be  especiall}^  pleased  to  hear  from  teachers  who 
are  conducting  classes  in  road  building  :  as  to  the  methods  which 
the}'  employ  ;  the  number  of  students  taking  the  course,  the 
amount  of  interest  shown,  etc.  Good  Roads  will  be  glad  to 
print  any  number  of  short  articles  on  this  important  subject. 


ANOTHER  OBJECT  EESSON. 


^\  S  the  surface  of  roads  is  made  better,  the  size  and 
I  1  weight  of  the  team  may  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
f\     the  animals  which  are  to  draw  it. 

J  The  above  is  photographed  from  Hfe  and  is  a  common 

sight  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Holland.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  a  dog  of  that  size  attempting  to  haul  such  a  vehicle 
over  the  roads  shown  on  pages  222  or  227.  To  be  sure  the  dog 
has  his  tongue  out,  but  from  the  expression  of  his  eye  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  laughing  at  the  ease  with  which  he  has 
been  able  to  haul  the  little  girl  and  four  cans  of  milk  in  a  heavy 
cart. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  Western  readers  for  using  the 
word  ' '  team  ' '  as  above  ;  in  New  England  it  is  perfectly  proper. 
Here  people  speak  of  a  "  horse  and  team ' '  in  the  West  of  the 
wagon  and  team. 


WHAT  THE  IvEAGUE  HAD  TO  DO  WITH  IT.* 

BY    A.     CRESSY     MORRISON. 

Chief  Constil  Wisconsin  Division. 

^\  FTER  reviewing  the  de- 
t\      velopment  of  ph^'sical 
I     Y      strength  through  out 
J  the  ages  and  showing 

how  the  absence  of 
physical  exercise  would  in 
time  deteriorate  the  race,  Mr. 
Morrison  touched  upon  the 
question  of  g'ood  roads,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  means  of 
intercommunication  and 
showing  how  the  progress  of 
road  building,  throughout 
every  age  and  era  of  national 
supremacy,  had  been  the  fore- 
runner and  surest  evidence 
of  a  national  advancement  and 
civilization.  Joining  the  two 
subjects  (the  necessity  for  a 
new  physical  exercise  which 
should  preserv^e  physical  vi- 
talitj^and  how  good  roads  are 
necessary  to  the  fullest  real- 
ization of  the  advancement  of 
our  nation),  he  complimented  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, which  had  originated  the  present  movement  for  good 
roads,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  With  the  growth  of  this  pleasurable  exercise,  which  preju- 
dice, ever  read}-  to  crush  out  all  that  is  best  and  newest  in  the 
world,  was  trying -by  invoking  the  law,  to  suppress,  came  the 
necessity  of  mutual  protection,  and  little  groups  of  riders  of  the 
wheel  gathered  together  for  self-defence  and  for  fraternity. 

These  little  groups  finalh^  formed  themselves  into  a  national 
organization  whose  fundamental  principles  were  dual: — First, 
the  popularization  of  an  athletic  sport  and  a  useful  means  of 
locomotion  which  should  enhance  physical  development  and  in- 
crease our  longevit}^;  and  second,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  this  means  of  locomotion,  came  the 
demand  from  this  organization  for  the  betterment  of  highways, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  see  were  the  means  of  the  advance- 


A.  Cressy   ^Morrison. 


*  Elxtract  from  speech  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 
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ment  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  With  these  fundamental 
principles  as  a  basis  for  organization,  even  in  its  inception,  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  wrested  from  the  reluctant 
grasp  of  legislatures  the  right  to  live. 

From  county  to  county  and  from  state  to  state,  through- 
out the  nation,  the  League  has  grown  from  a  little  group 
of  enthusiastic  individuals  to  an  army  of  valiant  soldiers, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  and  in  the  meantime,  what  have  they 
accomplished  ?  There  is  not  a  rider  of  the  bicycle  to-day,  who, 
if  he  exercises  his  memory  and  goes  back  ten  years,  cannot 
remember  that  the  public  highways  could  not  be  used  in  many 
cities,  and  that  the  railroads  either  refused  to  carry  a  bicycle 
under  any  circumstances,  or  else  charged  extortionate  rates. 
Everyone  can  remember  the  individual,  to  whom  we  cannot 
apply  a  more  euphonious  title  than  that  of  "road  hog,"  who, 
sweeping  all  before  him  (even  the  most  enthusiastic  among 
the  bicycle  riders) ,  reigned  supreme. 

It  was  the  lycague  of  American  Wheelmen  who  taught  not 
only  this  nation,  but  every  other,  that  this  means  of  pleasura- 
ble exercise  and  useful  locomotion,  the  bicj^cle,  was  a  vehicle, 
and  from  that  has  developed  the  possibility  of  its  advancement. 
It  was  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  who  grappled  wdth 
fearless  grasp  the  subject  of  constructing  throughout  this 
country  a  system  of  perfect  highways;  and  to-day  behold  the 
result!  There  is  not  a  town  or  hamlet,  a  city  or  State,  that  is 
not  constantly  discussing  road  improvement,  and  what  does  that 
mean  to  us  ?  Does  it  not  mean  added  civilization  to  this  country, 
and  to  every  patriotic  citizen  of  Wisconsin  does  it  not  mean  the 
better  civilization  of  our  own  State  ?  For  the  poor  and  lowly  of 
our  cities  does  it  not  mean  the  cheapening  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  ?  Will  it  not  put  bread  into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  ? 
As  it  was  they  who  gave  this  movement  its  impetus,  let  us  give 
the  laurel  wreath  of  grateful  recognition  to  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen. 

Look  at  the  great  cities  of  the  Old  World  and  even  those  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  own  country,  and  compare  them  with  the 
broad  avenues  and  greater  spread  of  the  cities  of  the  West.  In 
such  a  beautiful  city  as  Milwaukee,  every  street  is  a  park  and 
breathing  places  are  found  everywhere.  Why  this  greater 
spread?  Has  it  not  been  made  possible  by  intercommunication? 
Does  not  the  means  of  intercommunication  make  possible  the 
suburbs? 

Is  it  not  strange  that  at  just  that  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory when  a  new  means  of  physical  development  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  improved  highways  as  a  means  of  increasing  civilization 
and  the  cheapening  of  bread,  becomes  apparent,  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  growth  of  a  new  means  of  locomotion  requiring, 
and  at  the  same  time    giving,   pleasurable   exercise   to   every 
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muscle,  and  adding  the  necessit}^  for  its  pleasurable  enjoyment, 
of  good  roads;  and  isn't  it  characteristic  of  19th  century  civiliza- 
tion that  with  the  growth  of  the  new  vehicle  should  come  the 
growth  of  an  organization  so  intelligent  that  it  could  grapple 
with  the  subject  and  set  in  motion  those  wheels  of  progress 
which  w^ere  to  contribute  their  large  share  to  the  advancement 
of  the  world  ? 

I  am  proud  to  represent  in  our  great  and  glorious  Common- 
wealth, the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  honorable  organization 
which  is  contributing,  and  will  continue  to  contribute,  so  much  to 
our  national  advancement,— the  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
WHEEIvMEN. 


MUD. 


BY    CLEMENTINE    COLE. 


In  every  State, 

From  Golden  Gate, 
To  Pass'maquoddy  Bay  ; 

Travel  and  trade 

Are  sore  delayed, 
By  mud  and  rude  highway. 

With  half  a  load, 

O'er  muddy  road. 
The  farmer  drags  his  way  ; 

And  wonders  why 

When  roads  were  dry 
He  had  no  calls  for  hay. 

The  good  M.  D. 

Spends  many  a  fee 
To  pay  for  wheel  and  tire  : 

Patrons  get  sick, 

If  roads  are  thick 
And  "up  to  the  hub  "  with  mire. 

The  dominie. 

With  'pointments  three 
On  Sunday,  —  miles  apart — 

In  miry  clay, 

Plods  all  the  way — 
Who  needs  more  grace  of  heart? 


Five  days  each  week. 

The  schoolma'm  meek 
Trvidges  in  slush  to  school : 

Pays  half  her  dues. 

For  overshoes 
stuck  fast  and  lost  in  the  pool. 

The  village  beau. 

New  rig  to  show. 
With  "best  girl  "  takes  a  ride  : 

But  swift  breakdown. 

Or  broken  crown. 
Damps  youthful  joy  and  pride. 

The  cyclist,  thrown 

By  rut  or  stone. 
Into  a  wayside  slough  ; 

Tho'  quick  and  strong, 

From  cycling  long, 
Just  barely  scrambles  through. 

ENVOY. 

Taxpayers  all. 

Both  great  and  small, 
Unite  for  public  good. 

With  one  accord. 

Pass  on  the  word 
And  "  down  the  tax  "  on  Mud. 


A  MODERN  VENICE. 

TO  the  reader  who  has  traveled,  the  above  picture  would  of 
course  suggest  that  famous  city  where  they  ' '  go  abroad 
in  ships  ' '  and  where  the  hens  are  born  with  stilts  so  that 
they  may  scratch  up  the  soil  without  being  drowned. 
But  the  average  American  will  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  locating  it  much  nearer  home. 

It  might  have  been  taken  in  a  thousand  different  places,  but 
it  wasn't.  It  was  taken  near  an  American  town  at  a  time  when 
the  Good  Roads  Magazine  ($i.oo  per  year)  had  but  one  sub- 
scriber there.  Things  have  improved  since  then  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  this  magazine  was  to  some  extent  respon- 
sible for  it. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  MONEY. 


Clixton"  Lloyd. 


BY    CLINTON    LLOYD. 

|-VEF0RMS  are  notoriously 
l^r  of  slow  growth.  "Man- 
I  \  kind,"  as  Jefferson  ob- 
\  serv^es  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  "are 
more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  b}-  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  the}^  are  accus- 
tomed.'  '  It  was  not  until  Tweed 
and  his  accomplices  had  stolen  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  city  treasury  that  the  people 
of  New  York  were  roused  to  an 
effort  to  stop  it.  It  was  not  un- 
til life  and  property  had  become 
so  insecure  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
possessing  that  the  people  of 
California,  some  3'ears  since, 
organized  their  vigilance  com- 
mittees to  hang  the  thieves  and  thugs,  who  "worked  their  own 
sweet  will"  in  contempt  of  the  legally  constituted  authorities. 
The  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  public  seems  to  be  conser\^a- 
tive  rather  than  radical,  even  in  this  progressive  age;  conserv^a- 
tive  to  the  point  of  preferring  to  sta}'  in  hot  water  when  it  finds 
itself  there  rather  than  getting  scalded  in  a  radical  attempt  to 
get  out.  Men  seem  wedded  to  the  old  methods,  and  prefer  to 
go  to  mill  on  horseback  with  the  grain  in  one  end  of  the  bag 
and  a  stone  in  the  other  to  balance,  instead  of  dividing  the  grain 
equally  in  the  two  ends  of  the  bag,  because  that  was  the  way 
their  fathers  did. 

The  evils  of  bad  roads  are  admitted  by  everybod}-.  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  unable  to  give  the  necessary  data  as  to  the 
actual  mone}^  loss  which  they  entail.  This  loss  consists  in  the 
unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  harness  and  vehicles,  the 
delays  in  getting  to  market  and  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
inabilit}^  to  haul  more  than  half  loads;  which  several  items,  it 
is  perhaps  entirel}-  safe  to  say,  aggregate  every  year  a  sum 
ampl}"-  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  a  loan  of  money 
that  would  suffice  to  put  all  the  public  roads  of  the  country  in  a 
first-class  condition  for  fifty  j^ears  to  come. 

The  practical  question  now  is,  how  can  it  be  done?  Not  by 
the  general  government  certainly,  which  has  quite  enough  to  do 
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within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  jurisdiction.  Not  by  the 
several  counties,  as  no  uniformity  of  construction  could  be 
secured  under  such  a  system.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  for  each  of 
the  States  to  take  in  hand;  provide  the  means,  and  superintend 
the  expenditures,  with  a  general  control  over  the  road  construc- 
tion. In  all  of  the  States  in  which  good  building  material 
abounds,  which  probably  includes  all  except  those  in  the  prairie 
belt,  I  believe  it  entirely  practicable  to  secure  such  a  system  of 
roads  without  materially,  if  at  all,  increasing  the  burdens  of 
taxation.  The  first  step  should  be  for  the  State  to  authorize 
some  one  of  its  officials  to  collect  the  necessary  data  as  to  the 
number  of  miles  of  public  roads  in  each  of  the  counties,  which 
could  be  readily  accomplished  through  correspondence  with  the 
county  officials.  He  should  also  be  authorized  to  ascertain  in 
like  manner  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  in  each  county, 
say,  during  the  preceding  yeax,  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  the  roads.  These  being  ascertained,  we  have  a  basis  for 
intelligent  legislative  action. 

I  take  my  native  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whose  road  laws 
I  am  familiar,  to  now  further  explain  what  can  readily  be  done, 
assuming  that  the  same  method,  or  something  similar,  is  practi- 
cable in  each  of  the  other  States. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  sixty-seven  ( 67  )  counties. 
These  are  divided,  outside  the  cities  and  organized  boroughs, 
into  a  convenient  number  of  townships,  each  of  which  elects 
annually  two  supervisors  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  whole 
control  of  the  public  roads  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors 
without  any  supervision  of  the  county  or  State  authorities.  The 
condition  of  the  roads  is  as  various  as  the  temperament  of  the 
various  supervisors,  who  have  authority  to  levy  taxation  for 
road  purposes  according  to  their  own  judgment.  My  native 
county  of  lyj^coming  is  divided  into  forty  townships.  The 
county  affairs  are  managed  by  three  commissioners  elected  tri- 
ennially,  under  laws  which  insure  a  representative  of  the 
minority  political  party.  I  have  not  the  necessary  data  to 
enable  me  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  miles  of  public  road 
in  the  county,  nor  the  amount  of  taxation  annually  levied  and 
collected  for  road  purposes ;  but  from  having  traveled  over  all 
portions  of  the  county  many  times,  and  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  road  expense  in  a  few  of  the  townships,  I  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  estimating  the  number  of  miles  of  road  at  five 
hundred,  and  the  average  township  expenditure  annually  at 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  making  a  total  for  the  forty  townships 
of  $60,000  per  annum,  and  many  of  the  roads  almost  impassable 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  far  from  being  comfortable 
to  travel  at  any  season. 

Now,  having  first  secured  the  necessary  data,  as  before  sug- 
gested, let  the  State  issue  its  bonds  for  whatever  amount  is  neces- 
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sary  to  put  the  roads  in  thorough  repair,  and  divStribute  the  amount 
to  the  several  counties  pro  rata  on  the  number  of  miles  of  road, 
or  the  annual  expenditure.  Sa}^  by  \\s.y  of  illustration,  that 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  borrows  a  sum  equal  to  $1,000,000  for 
each  of  the  counties,  making  a  total  of  $67,000,000,  and  distri- 
butes it  as  indicated.  This  would  give  Lycoming  county 
$1,000  or  $2,000  a  mile  for  ever)'  mile  of  road  ;  a  sum  probably 
sufficient  to  put  the  roads  in  good  condition  for  a  period  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  with  the  aid  of  the  tramp  element,  which  could  be 
utilized  in  keeping  them  in  repair,  as  ought  to  have  been  done 
long  ago  instead  of  feeding  them  at  the  public  expense  in  com- 
fortable jails.  The  bonds  should  be  made  to  run  fort}^  or  fifty 
years,  and  each  of  the  counties  should  be  assessed  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  money  it  received, 
and  for  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  the  principal  at  maturity. 

And  just  here,  and  here  alone,  could  the  national  government 
aid  the  enterprise  in  a  constitutional  way  hy  the  passage  b}^ 
Congress  of  an  act  authorizing  the  comptroller  of  the  currency 
to  accept  the  State  road  bonds  as  security  for  currency  to  be 
furnished  to  banks  organized  withiyi  the particidar  States.  Such 
supplementary  assistance  would  have  several  manifest  advan- 
tages, the  most  prominent  of  which  would  be  the  solution  of  the 
imminent  question  of  the  securit}'  for  a  national  bank  currency 
when  the  present  national  bonds  shall  be  no  longer  available  : 
the  inflation  of  the  currency  for  which  there  is  such  a  noisy 
clamor,  but  upon  a  perfectly  safe  basis  ;  the  furnishing  of  a 
read}'  market  for  the  bonds  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest;  and 
the  inducement  it  would  afford  to  the  several  States  to  adopt 
the  scheme  ;  not  only  to  secure  good  roads,  but  also  to  secure 
needed  banking  facilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  sj'stem  suggested,  Penn- 
sylvania could,  with  no  present  debt,  and  her  splendid  credit, 
borrow  all  the  monej^  needed  at  three  per  cent.  Recurring 
again  to  Ly coming  county,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  assessment 
of  $60,000,  the  amount  she  is  now  pa3ang  annually  for  roads, 
would  pay  the  interest  on  the  million  of  dollars  allotted  to  her, 
and  produce  a  surplus  of  $30,000  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  this  without  any  increase  of 
burdens  on  her  people,  except  only  that  they  would  be  required 
to  pay  theii  taxes  in  cash,  instead  of  the  present  slovenly  and 
extravagant  sj'Stem  of  working  them  out,  which  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  abolished  in  the  interest  of  econoni}'. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  scheme  suggested  takes  no 
account  of  the  cities  and  organized  boroughs.  These  need,  and 
have,  or  ought  to  have  a  different  sj'stem,  and  can  no  doubt  be 
safely  trusted  to  keep  their  streets  in  as  good  a  condition  at 
least  as  the  roads  that  lead  into  them,  and  on  condition  of  doing 
so  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  general  road  purposes. 
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There  are,  of  course,  some  matters  of  detail  in  connection 
with  such  a  scheme  which,  however,  it  is  believed  would  in- 
volve no  practical  difficult^'.  There  should  be  created  a  State 
Board  of  Control ;  sa}-  of  three  persons,  charged  with  the  general 
supen'ision  of  the  business ;  the  preparing  and  prescribing 
plans,  specifications  and  regulations,  the  allotment  of  the  funds 
to  the  several  counties,  etc.  There  should  also  be  elected  or 
appointed  in  each  count}^  a  civil  engineer,  as  Count)^  Superin- 
tendent of  roads,  whose  business  should  be  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  roads  to  be  built  under  contracts  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder  b}'  the  Count}'  Commissioners.  The  allottment  to 
the  county  should  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  on  requisi- 
tions from  the  Count}'  Superintendent,  and  be  disbursed,  as  other 
monies  are,  on  order  of  the  Count}' Commissioners  in  payment  of 
bills  previously  approved  by  the  County  Superintendent.  Such 
an  expenditure  of  money  would  give  a  system  of  public  roads 
that  would  be  good  during  the  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  life  of 
the  bonds,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  new  issue  of  like  bonds 
for  one-half  or  one-fourth  the  original  amount  would  make 
them  good  for  another  half  century. 

Besides  the  advantages  referred  to,  it  may  be  added  that  such 
an  expenditure  of  monies  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  public  enterprise  would  solve,  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  now  perplexing  labor  problem ;  would  save  the 
National  Capital  from  future  Coxeyite  invasions  ;  would  boom 
business  in  every  department,  and  would  enhance  the  money 
value  of  farm  lands  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  proposed 
total  outlay.  And  apart  from  all  the  direct  and  practical 
advantages  that  would  certainly  accrue,  our  position  as  a  first- 
class  nation  that  has  shown  such  mar\'ellous  progress  in  all  the 
other  means  and  avenues  of  transportation,  demands  that  we 
should  no  longer  rest  under  the  imputation  of  lagging  behind 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  behind  old  Rome  as  she  was 
two  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  matter  of  public  roads.  The 
wonderful  growth,  development  and  possibilities  of  the  bicycle, 
and  the  great  probability  of  the  application  of  electricity  in  the 
near  future  to  the  propulsion  of  road  wagons,  still  further  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  speedy  state  action  on  this,  the  most 
important  subject  now  engaging  public  attention. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1894. 
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DON'T  GET  INTO  A  RUT 

IS  very  good  advice,  but  what  are  you  to  do  if  3'ou  live  on  the 
line  of  such  a  road  as  the  above  ? 
This  is  one  of  several  photographs  recentl}^  sent  us  by 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Moore,  of  Calais,  Me.,  and  he  intimates  that 
he  didn't  have  to  go  so  far  out  of  town  to  get  them  as  he 
might  have  wished  to. 

While  the  road  is  bad  enough,  our  experience  with  the 
' '  silent  steed  ' '  makes  it  obvious  that  the  bicycle  rider  in  the 
foreground  only  got  into  the  rut  long  enough  to  have  his  ' '  pic- 
ture took."  This  is  one  of  those  conditions  where  the  going 
was  better  for  the  cycler  than  it  was  for  the  "  team." 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD  QUESTION. 

BY    WIIvIvIAM    D.    KKMPTON,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

THIS  here  agitation  in   favor  of  good  roads  is   all  wrong. 
What  good  is  it  going  to  do  the  farmers  anyhow  ? 
Suppose  they  should  make  his  wagons  and  harness  last 
longer,  what  will  become  of  the  poor  wagon  and  harness 
makers  ?     Are  the}^  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Doesn't  it  say  in  the  good  book:  —  "  Eive  and  let  live  ?  " 

Then  the  horses.  What  if  they  do  have  to  work  hard  and 
pull  and  tug  and  die  young?  Don't  that  make  business  for  the 
horse  raiser?  Certainly  it  does.  Horses  haven't  any  souls  and 
when  the}'  die  that's  the  end  of  them. 

What  if  bad  roads  do  keep  the  j^oung  folks  at  home?  Aren't 
the}'  better  there  than  to  be  gadding  about  the  country  and  get- 
ting into  mischief?     Why  a  blind  man  could  see  that. 

Then  the  old  man.  Isn't  he  better  off  at  home  with  the 
women  folks  than  to  be  in  town  a  hanging  around  a  saloon  ? 
And  then  don't  he  get  plenty  of  rest  when  the  roads  are  bad  ? 
What  more  do  you  want  ? 

Suppose  he  could  market  his  crops  when  the  prices  were  the 
highest  ?  Wouldn't  he  spend  the  mone}'  and  be  just  as  hard  up 
as  ever? 

Then  suppose  he  could  make  a  summer  resort  of  his  farm. 
Wouldn't  his  boys  get  big  notions  into  their  heads  and  be  too 
high-toned  for  the  farm?  And  wouldn't  the  women  folks  want 
to  wear  their  Sunday  clothes  ever>^  day  in  the  week,  and  put  on 
such  airs  that  there  would  be  no  living  with  them  ? 

Then  wouldn't  the  old  man  have  to  keep  on  building  addi- 
tions to  his  house  to  accommodate  the  crowds  of  cit}'  folks  who 
would  overrun  the  place,  tramp  down  the  grass,  drink  all  the 
milk,  eat  all  the  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens  and  other  truck 
and  leave  him  nothing  to  haul  over  the  road  to  market  ? 

Then  wouldn't  he  have  to  be  putting  money  in  the  bank  and 
a  buying  stocks  and  bonds  and  all  that  foolishness?  Then  think 
of  the  temptation  to  speculate  and  loose  all  he  had  and  thereby 
bring  misery  down  on  his  family. 

Yes  sir.     This  agitation  is  all  wrong! 

Just  think,  too,  how  monotonous  it  would  be  to  have  the 
roads  so  smooth  that  the  farmer  couldn't  use  bad  language  when 
his  team  happened  to  get  stuck  in  the  mud. 

No  sir  it  will  never  do,  and  the  sooner  this  agitation  ceases 
the  better.     Is  the  opinion  of  a  believer  in  the  '  'good  old  times. ' ' 


STUDIO  NOTES. 

^HE    IvOUNGERS'    STORY    OF  A  WOULD-BE  MIDNIGHT    BURGLARY. 

*  By  STAMSON. 

ID  I  ever  mention  a  scrapel  had  with  a  foolish  burglar 
one  night  last  season?"  asked  the  lounger,  as  he 
came  into  the  studio  and  stood  directly  in  my  light, 
and  munched  one  of  my  big  oranges  that  had  been 
carelessly  left  in  sight. 


'D 


THE    MISGUIDED     BURGLAR. 

' '  It  must  have  been  right  around  midnight  when  I  became 
awakened  to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  might  happen  and  what 
was  expected  of  me,  and  at  the  same  glance  took  in  the  end 
of  a  pistol  muzzle  and  a  small  bull's  eye  lamp.  What  first 
struck  me  was  the  fact  that  the  '  gentleman  '  had  woefully 
miscalculated  and  gotten  into  the  wrong  house,  as  I  was  so 
pinched  financially  that  I  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  rent 
with,  and  when  the  fellow  saw  the  wheel  in  the  hall,  on  his  way 
upstairs,  he  should  have  known  better  than  to  look  for  money, 
so  I  set  him  down  as  a  most  awfully  green  'un  in  his  line. 

TOO    MUCH    CHANGE. 

' '  Here  I  might  state  that  rwy  depressed  circumstances  were 
due  to  too  much  of  a  change  of  Presidents,  a  World's  Fair  year, 
free  trade  tinkering,  a  money  panic,  too  many  idle  factories, 
which  entailed  too  mau}^  enforced  vacations,  etc.  " 

' '  The  crook's  evident  blunder  in  selecting  a  victim  impressed 
me  so  comically  that  it  required  quite  an  effort  to  refrain  from 
smiling,  even  at  such  a  time  and  place,  but  I  did  it  and  asked 
him  what  was  up  and  what  he  wanted,  as  if  I' did  not  already 
know  well  enough. 

"You  better  git  up  mighty  quick  and  git  me  some  money," 
said  he  as  he  looked  at  me  over  a  dirty  handkerchief  he  had  tied 
over  his  nose  and  back  of  his  head  as  a  mask. 

MY   PLAN. 

"A  mock  lameness  would  give  me  an  advantage  over  him, 
and  I  said  :  "  Old  man,  put  up  your  gun  and  I'll  get  you  some, 
but  I  am  so  lame  you'll  have  to  give  me  time.  " 

"  As  the  fates  kindly  had  it,  Mrs.  Ivounger  was  still  engaged 
with  Morpheus  and  was  doubtless  dreaming  of  cycle  rides  to  the 
music  of  birds  amid  nature's  charms  and  would  not  yell,  to  pre- 
vent my  catching  a  crook  who  thought  he  had  me.  Thea  I 
began  with  man}-  a  groan  to  drag  my  seemingly  wrecked  frame 
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out  of  bed  and  to  a  sitting  posture  near  the  pillow  ;  finally, 
standing  on  my  feet,  I  reached  under  the  feather  bed  where  the 
sordid  gold  was  supposed  to  be,  but  where  ni}-  thirty-two  self- 
cocker  lay,  instead,  ready  for  business  at  any  time. 

"  If  Mr.  Thief  really  in  his  inmost  think-box  thought  I  was 
after  dollars  hard  earned  in  the  precarious  calling  of  cycle  sell- 
ing in  an  off  year,  and  was  anxious  to  hustle  them  into  his 
pocket,  he  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life,  and  probably  never 
more  dumfounded  than  at  what  befell  him  in  the  next  few 
moments,  and  which  he  has  doubtless  entered  in  his  journal  as 
among  the  most  eventful  of  his  more  than  less  checkered  career. 

THE   IvIGHT   FANTASTIC   TOE. 

' '  M}^  dreadfully  crippled  left  foot  had  been  carelessly  thrust 
out  in  a  position  to  trip  my  visitor,  and  when  I  had  a  good  grip 
on  my  gun,  I  quickly  knocked  his  pistol  hand  upward  with  my 
left,  at  the  same  instant  striking  him  in  the  neck  with  my  right, 
weighted  with  the  pistol,  and  he  went  down  over  my  foot. 
When  the  fellow  struck  the  floor  you  could  have  heard  him  and 
his  implements  jingle  half  a  block  awa3^ 

^  PANDEMONIUM. 

' '  Then  I  held  the  chap  down  w^hile  some  one  else  pla5'ed 
her  part  with  a  vengeance.  Excuse  me,  did  you  ever  hear  the 
midnight  screech  of  a  thoroughl}^  frightened  woman,  a  good 
healthy  one,  weighing,  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ?  No  ? 
Well,  I  hope  yoM  never  may,  for  the  murmur  of  applause  that 
Mrs.  I/,  sent  out  in  vibrator}^  wavelets  upon  the  already  startled 
atmosphere,  actuall}^  unnerved  me  more  than  had  my  efforts  to 
entertain  our  caller. 

HIS    EBB    TIDE. 

"He  took  my  word  for  it  that  I  would  shoot  if  he  moved, 
but  the  tide  had  so  certainly  turned  against  him  when  he  lost 
his  gun  and  footing  at  the  same  stroke  of  misfortune,  that  he 
gave  me  no  further  trouble. 

' '  After  a  lapse  of  time  I  convinced  the  madam  that  more 
light  was  needed  than  that  given  b}^  the  plucky  little  bull's  eye 
on  its  side  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  that  she  might  bring 
up  something  more  binding  than  the  man's  promises  to  behave, 
so  we  could  be  sure  of  our  game. 

' '  The  rascal  was  duly  bound  and  also  bound  again  next 
morning — for  Jimtown,  where  the  judge  fixed  him  up  nicely  as 
to  bed  and  board  for  a  term  of  years,  after  which  he  will  be 
somewhat  shy  of  wheelmen,  and  my  place, — but  I  must  be 
going — good-bye.  " 


AN  EDITOR  WHO  IS  HARD  TO  PIvEASE. 

A  Massachusetts  paper,  the  name  of  which  we  suppress 
out  of  courtesy  to  its  editor,  says  : 

About  Roads. 
"Why  is  it  not  the  proper  caper  to  tax  bicyclers  for  the  use  of  the  roads  they 
travel  over  and  complain  so  much  of;  that  is,  their  condition  for  their  (the  roller-tops') 
especial  comfort?  I  have  noticed  for  a  long  time  that  when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
have  a  city  street  asphalted,  the  wheelman  was  the  cat  in  the  meal.  And  when  I  look 
into  the  origin  of  petitions  to  compel  owners  of  caravans,  trucks,  heavy  carriages,  and 
such,  to  provide  wide  tires  for  the  heavj-burdened  wheels  that  roll  over  macadamized 
roads  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  I  find  a  wheelmen's  association  boosting  it.  The  matter 
has  grown,  I  perceive,  more  recently  in  the  fixed  purpose,  openly  expressed,  of  bicycle 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  the  country  over,  to  compel  communities  to  so  build  their 
highways  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  "league."  Now,  how 
many  country  people  make  use  of  the  noiseless  flyer  —  what  proportion  of  them?  The 
roads  vtnder  present  laws  are  a  good  enough  average  for  ordinary  travel.  If  the 
wheelmen  and  wheelwomen,  who  so  complain  as  they  pass  through  villages  because 
they  are  very  properly  excluded  from  the  sidewalks,  would  subscribe  to  the  support 
of  these  travelled  ways,  they  would  prove  themselves  more  sensible  than  in  begging 
the  State  authorities  to  cushion  the  roads  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  interest  of  mere 
sport." 

The  fear  expressed  by  this  writer,  that  the  wheelmen  may 
force  him  to  be  benefitted  by  the  universal  blessing  of  improved 
roads  reminds  us  of  the  following  incident,  which  has  two 
redeeming  features  :  First,  it  is  true  ;  and  second,  it  hits  this 
case  : 

A  little  boy  whose  name  was  not  Willie  Jones  once  became 
very  much  interested  in  a  little  female  schoolmate,  and,  anxious 
to  win  her  affections  he  tried  to  think  of  some  potent  charm 
which  she  would  be  unable  to  resist. 

He  at  last  decided  upon  a  large  red  apple,  which  was  finally 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  much  looking  around,  and  a  cash  outlay 
of  five  cents. 

Watching  his  opportunity  during  recess  he  placed  the  adam- 
istic  fruit  on  the  shelf  under  the  desk  of  his  fair  charmer,  hav- 
ing first  written  his  name  carefulh'  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  pinned 
it  to  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  apple. 

School  was  "called"  and  he,  with  nothing  on  his  mind  but 
the  apple  and  its  fascinating  recipient,  watched  anxiously  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this,  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life. 

On  taking  her  seat  and  reaching  under  the  desk  for  her  books 
a  look  of  surprise  overspread  her  sweet  young  features. 

Willie's  heart  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  as  she  drew 
forth  the  expensive  gift,  but  imagine  his  feelings  when  the  look 
of  surprise  suddenly  changed  to  one  of  disgust  as  she  read 
Willie's  carefully  written  name.  His  heart  sank  toward  his  boots 
as  she  arose  and  went  to  the  teacher's  desk,  bearing  in  her 
dainty  hand  the  unwelcome  apple. 

In  a  tone  and  manner  such  as  we  imagine  may  be  affected  by 
the  writer  above  referred  to  she  said,  "teacher  can't  you  make 
Willie  Jones  stop  putting  things  under  my  desk." 


THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  ROAD  TROUBLE. 

BY    REV.    GEO.    BUCH,    WElvLSVILLE,    N.    Y. 


/n 


Rev.  Geo.  Buch. 


ANY  of  our  country 
roads  are  in  such  a 
miserable  condition 
that  they  may  safe- 
ly be  termed  a  great 
public  nuisance.     Every  3^ear 
millions   of   dollars   are  paid 
for  road  taxes  and  from  year 
to  year  we  expect  our  high- 
ways to  be  improved  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  material  reduction 
in   road  taxes,   but   in   vain. 
The  money  is  practically  flung 
to  the  winds,  and  we  do  not 
derive  any  lasting  benefit  from 
much   of   the  work  done  on 
country  roads. 

Something  is  wrong.  But 
where  ?  Not  with  our  road 
taxes,  nor  with  our  highway 
commissioners.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  weather  and  with  the  vehicles  we  are  using.  A  piece 
of  road  ma^^  be  in  the  very  best  condition  during  the  dry  weather 
of  our  beautiful  summer  and  fall.  Now  let  the  wet  season  set 
in  for  only  a  few  days.  At  first  the  water  will  run  from  the  road 
into  the  ditches  all  right  enough.  But  there  comes  a  farmer ' 
with  load  of  wood  or  hay;  the  wheels  of  his  wagon  will  cut  in 
just  a  little  but  enough  to  form  two  small  channels  for  the  rain- 
water, which  will  now,  perhaps,  only  partly,  run  into  these  ruts 
instead  of  running  into  the  road  ditches.  This  little  water  will 
soften  the  road  just  in  these  ruts.  The  next  load  will  cut  the 
ruts  a  little  deeper,  will  here  and  there  form  ridges  so  that  the 
water  gets  a  chance  to  remain  standing  in  the  road.  From  hour 
to  hour,  even  from  minute  to  minute  the  road  gets  softer  and 
softer,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  our  good  piece  of  road 
is  in  its  primeval  condition. 

From  this  process,  which  we  can  watch  several  times  during 
the  year,  I  form  the  following  conclusion:  Our  roads  would  be 
much  better  but  for  our  wagons.  The  road  becomes  a  nuisance 
because  we  allow  a  public  nuisance  called  a  wagon  to  run  on  it 
and  cut  it  to  pieces.  Now  let  us  look  at  these  wagons  of  ours. 
They  have  four  wheels  with  narrow  tires  ranging  from  one  to 
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four  inches  in  width.  These  wheels  act  upon  the  moist  road- 
surface  just  Hke  a  jogging-iron  on  a  rolled  piece  of  dough.  Now 
if  a  housewife  intends  to  roll  and  smoothen  a  piece  of  dough, 
she  will  not  use  the  jogging-iron  but  the  rolling-pin.  If  she  did 
use  the  former  we  would  call  her  foolish.  Just  so  foolishly  have 
we  been  acting  for  centuries  in  using  these  narrow  tires  on  our 
roads. 

Again  look  at  our  wagons.  The  hind  wheels  cut  exactly 
into  the  same  ruts  which  the  front  wheels  have  made.  Wh)^? 
It  looks  to  me  thus:  Because  the  front  wheels  do  not  3^et  cut 
deep  enough  into  the  road  bed.  It  would  be  all  right  had  we 
steel  rails  on  our  road,  but  a  dirt  road  cannot  stand  such  usage. 

All  this  can  be  prevented  by  a  reasonable  and  proper  con- 
struction of  our  wagons,  carriages,  carts,  etc.,  etc.  A  wagon 
should  have  wheels  with  very  wide  tires.  The  two  front  wheels 
should  be  set  under  the  wagon  about  30  inches  apart.  The 
hind  wheels  should  remain  in  their  places  as  they  are  now.  If 
this  is  done  the  hind  wheels  will  roll  down  the  outside  ridges 
left  b}-  the  front  wheels,  and  both  front  and  hind  wheels  will 
cover  the  tracks  made  by  the  hoof  of  the  horses,  and,  instead 
of  cutting  the  road  to  pieces,  smoothen  the  same.  The  front 
wheels  might  be  even  10  inches  wide,  and  the  hind  wheels  12 
inches. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  such  a  wagon  will  draw  hard, 
but  experience  shows  quite  the  contrar^^ 

Furthermore  :  If  it  requires  50  horses  to  conduct  a  given 
traffic  upon  a  given  length  of  a  very  drj^  and  smooth  road,  it 
will  require  71  horses  to  do  the  same  traffic  on  the  same  piece 
of  road  in  a  moist  or  dusty  condition  ;  112  horses  if  the  road  is 
covered  with  ruts  and  mud  ;  192  horses  with  deep  ruts  and  thick 
mud  ;  240  horses  if  the  road  is  covered  with  soft  gravel  i  1-2 
inches  thick.  Keeping  these  facts  in  mind  it  will  be  found 
that  a  wagon  with  tires  say  1 2  inches  wide  will  draw  easier  on 
soft  roads  than  our  common  wagon. 

The  third  objection  has  been  :  '  'These  wagons  will  look  very 
clumsy."  This  is  a  matter  of  fashion  and  when  people  are 
accustomed  to  them  they  will  think,  on  picturing  to  themselves 
the  wagons  of  other  days:  "What  odd  wagons  they  used  to 
have."  A  few  years  ago  w^hen  pneumatic  tires  for  our  bicycles 
were  unknown  to  the  world,  everybody  admired  the  wheels  as 
they  then  appeared.  What  do  people  think  now  after  the  broad, 
clumsy  pneumatic  tire  has  become  universal  ?  Why  no  one  will 
ride  one  of  those  small-tired  wheels  of  bygone  days,  if  he  can 
help  it.  The  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  people  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  wide  tires  on  all  vehicles.  They  can  be 
built  very  wide  on  the  tire  and  very  light  at  the  same  time  as 
tires  need  not  be  too  thick. 

The  question  is  this  :  There  are  two  things  with  which  we 
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have  to  deal  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  our  conntrj-  high- 
ways. The  one  is  :  Bad  roads  which  will  never  come  into  a 
good  condition  as  long  as  we  retain  the  narrow  tires.  The 
other  is  :  Wide-tired  wagons  which  will  improve  our  roads  per- 
manently.    Which  will  the  people  select  ? 

What  a  blessing  would  it  be  not  only  for  our  own  country 
but  for  the  whole  world  if  the  universal  adoption  of  wide  tires 
would  give  us  better  roads,  reduce  the  taxes,  and  diminish  the 
work  of  keeping  the  highways  in  a  good  condition  throughout 
the  entire  jxar. 

B}-  the  use  of  vehicles  as  they  are  now  constructed  the  roads 
are  spoiled  even  in  dry  seasons,  as  the  narrow  cutting  wheels 
will  grind  the  surface  of  the  road  to  dust.  Wheels  with  tires 
ID  and  12  inc'  es  wide  cannot  grind  the  road,  therefore  not  make 
so  much  dust,  and  the  little  dust  which  will  be  created  will,  with 
every  rain,  be  pressed  upon  the  road  like  a  layer  of  asphalt. 

Every  rain  and  every  load  will  help  to  pack  the  surface  of 
the  highwa}'  more  firmly.  The  farmer  will  be  able  to  draw  his 
loads  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  not  depend  half  as  much  on 
the  weather  as  he  now  does. 

The  meanest  roads,  we  have  in  winter,  when  after  a  spell  of 
rainy  weather  a  frost  sets  in.  Then  our  roads  are  a  veritable 
torture  to  man  and  beast,  all  the  natural  consequence  of  our 
present  fashionable  vehicles.  If  they  only  had  a  reasonable 
under  carriage  with  wheels  wide  enough  and  arranged  as  a 
roller  in  sections,  we  would  not  have  to  endure  such  awful 
roads. 

Verj'  often  in  winter  we  have  rainy  weather  turning  all  at 
once  into  snow.  By  the  use  of  wagons  as  they  now  are  snow 
and  mud  are  mixed  in  the  most  thorough  waj^  and  there  is  no 
thought  of  sleighing  under  such  conditions.  Wide-tired  wagons 
will  press  the  snow  down  firmly  on  the  road  and  soon  make  good 
sleighing. 

These  roller  wagons  will  improve  the  roads  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them.  Every  load  which  is  drawn  over  the  road  will  work 
out  a  certain  amount  of  road  tax.  The  cost  of  repairing  the 
roads  would  be  greatly  reduced.  If  we  maintain  a  proper 
side  grading  toward  the  ditches,  so  that  the  water  will  easily 
run  into  them,  and  if  we  rake  the  stones  once  a  year  out  of  the 
road  the  repairing  is  done. 

We  have  until  now  alwa^^s  thought  the  only  way  to  improve 
the  roads  would  be  to  use  telford  or  macadam  for  our  country; 
but  few  have  thought  where  the  root  of  the  evil  lies.  Let 
us  above  all  things  first  improve  our  vehicles.  This  will  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  And  then  let  us  also  push  forward  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  that  telford  and  macadam  roads 
may  be  constructed  wherever  practical  throughout  our  country. 
But  even  these  stone  roads  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  abuse 
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which  they  have  to  sustain  from  narrow  tires  as  now  used  on 
our  vehicles.  In  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland  the  small- 
est tires  are  two  inches  wide,  the  widest  six  inches,  and  there 
the  telford  and  macadam  roads  are  repaired  all  through  the 
3^ear.  They  have  the  very  strictest  laws  concerning  the  roads 
and  everything  belonging  to  them,  so  that  they  may  not  be  torn 
up  or  spoiled,  nevetheless  they  have  to  keep  repairing  them  con- 
stantl3^  What  damage  would  oiir  wagons  do  to  those  European 
roads  ? 

Therefore,  would  it  not  be  the  cheapest,  the  best,  the  quick- 
est'and  most  economical  way  to  reconstruct  our  wagons  ? 

By  all  means  let  it  be  tried. 

SURE    ENOUGH    WHO    DOES  ?       ^^ 

Men  don't  believe  in  the  devil  now 

As  their  fathers  used  to  do ; 
They've  opened  the  door  of  tlie  broadest  church, 

To  let  his  majesty  through. 

There  isn't  a  print  of  his  cloven  foot, 

Nor  a  fiery  dart  from  his  bow. 
To  be  found  in  earth  or  air  to-day, 

For  the  world  has  voted  it  so. 

They  say  he  doesn't  go  about 
As  a  "  roaring  lion  "  now, 
ut  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible 
For  the  everlastin.g  row 


But 
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For  the  everlasting  row 


To  be  heard  in  church  and  state  to-day, 

To  the  earth's  remotest  bound, 
If  the  devil  by  unanimous  vote 

Is  nowhere  to  be  found  ! 

Who  dogs  the  steps  of  the  toiling  saint, 

And  digs  the  pit  for  his  feet? 
Who  sows  the  tares  in  the  field  of  time 

Wherever  God  sows  his  wheat? 

Who  tempts  the  young  to  the  gates  of  death. 

Then  opens  its  portals  wide? 
who  kindles  with  a  sirocco  breath 

The  flames  of  passion  and  pride? 

whose  boiling  cauldron  overflows 

with  a  flood  of  liquid  fire  ? 
who  gloats  o'er  each  victim  swept  away 

To  a  doom  unutterably  dire  ? 

who  poisons  the  blood  and  life  of  a  boy 

with  the  baleful  cigarette? 
who  whispers  to  the  beautiful  girl 

The  wiles  of  a  fast  coquette? 

whose  creed  proclaims  that  to  disobey, 

Deceive  and  lie  is  "  smart "  ? 
To  take  God's  holy  name  in  vain 

Is  progress  in  "  manly  art  "  ? 

Suggests,  that  it's  only  "  a  few  wild  oats  ; 

Some  day  you  will  dig  them  up  ; 
No  harm  in  an  innocent  game  of  cards  — 

In  a  sip  of  the  sparkling  cup." 

The  devil  was  fairlj'  voted  down. 

And  of  course  the  devil  is  gone. 
But  simple  people  would  like  to  know 

Who  carries  his  business  on? 

—  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian. 


STREET    SPRINKI.ING. 

THE     SUBJECT     CONSIDERED     FROM     A    'CYCI^ER'S    STANDPOINT. 

By  Chas.  E.  Duryea. 

The  subject  of  street  sprinkling  is  of  interest  to  all,  for  no 
one  enjoys  a  cloud  of  dust;  but  to  the  cycle  rider  it  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  for  it  generally  puts  the  street  into  a  con- 
dition both  dirty  and  dangerous  for  a  time  after  the  sprinkling 
cart  has  passed.  A  freshly  sprinkled  street  is  not  only  muddy, 
but  so  slippery  as  to  make  riding  unsafe,  and  as  the  cycle-riding 
public  is  growing  ever}-  year  it  is  but  just  that  their  needs  in 
this  matter  be  considered  and  catered  to. 

For  years  they  have  cried,  "less  water,"  but  the  sprinkler 
knows  his  business  and  tries  to  put  on  enough  to  keep  the  dust 
down.  "  Eittle  and  often  "  sounds  well  but  increases  the  cost, 
and  so  is  a  hardship  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is  a  solution, 
however,  and  while  probably  not  perfect,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  everybody,  and  without  any  additional  cost. 

It  is  simply  this:  Don't  sprinkle  both  sides  of  the  street  at 
or  near  the  same  time.  It  is  a  simple  rule,  but  full  of  good 
results.  First,  all  cyclists  and  most  drivers  will  use  the  dry 
side  to  avoid  getting  their  vehicles  muddy.  Second,  if  not 
tracked  up  as  soon  as  applied,  the  water  soaks  in  and  does  a 
deeper  good  than  if  tracked  up  and  caried  off  as  soon  as  applied, 
(Note  how  nice  the  streets  are  next  morning  after  a  shower  late 
in  the  evening).  A  heavy  sprinkling  late  in  the  evening  is 
worth  two  next  forenoon.  Third,  mud  makes  a  rough  street; 
and  fourth,  the  many  surfaces  exposed  by  the  rough  mud  per- 
mits it  to  dry  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  crushed  it  becomes  the 
objectionable  dust. 

If  we  desired  dust  we  could  not  get  it  much  faster  than  to 
track  up  mud,  hasten  its  drying  thereby,  and  then  crush  it.  If 
let  stand  still  it  soaks  in,  the  moistening  effect  goes  deeper  and 
the  dirt  rolls  down  and  packs  solid,  and  gives  us  a  good  street 
in  the  place  of  a  mud  hole. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  a  great  portion  of  these  results.  Whereas 
now  the  sprinkler  drives  up  and  back  on  the  same  street,  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  use  by  cleanly  people,  let  him  drive  up  one 
side  and  back  on  some  other  street.  When  he  has  completed 
the  circuit  let  him  take  the  other  side  of  the  same  streets.  This 
will  keep  down  the  dust  better,  will  force  no  one  to  go  in  the 
mud,  and  will  cost  no  more  time,  money  or  water.  Use  this 
method  in  the  day  time  and  drench  the  streets  every  evening 
after  travel  has  ceased,  and  the  improved  results  will  be  satis- 
factory. 
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[The  obvious  advantages  of  Mr.  Duryea's  plan  (which  we 
learn  is  now  adopted  by  the  city  of  Peoria) ,  are  no  less  for  the 
horseman  than  for  the  cycler. 

Who  has  not  been  annoyed  by  the  mud  on  a  recently 
sprinkled  street  ?  It  sticks  to  the  carriage  wheels  and  is  thrown 
upon  the  passengers.  An  hour  after  being  sprinkled  the  street 
is  in  good  condition  to  use  while  the  other  side  is  being  wet 
down.     The  idea  is  without  an  objection. — Ed.] 


SONG    OF    THE    ROADS. 

BY    LU.    B.    CAKE,    OMAHA,    NEB. 

I  looked  to  the  East,  I  looked  to  the  West, 

I  saw  a  man  with  a  "  jag  "  on, 
A  whipping  four  horses,  all  pulling  their  best, 

And  hauling  an  empty  wagon. 

CHORUS  — Pull  off  the  road,  boys. 
Tear  the  fence  down, 
The  road  is  too  bad  to  travel ; 
Pull  off  your  coat,  boys, 
All  mired  down. 
Get  out  and  prj'  out  and  walk  into  town. 

It  rained  in  the  North,  it  rained  in  the  South, 

It  stalled  ev'ry  man  with  a  load. 
They  all  were  whipping  and  working  their  mouths, 

For  the  bottom  was  out  of  th'  road. 

An  old  farmer  started  to  cross  a  bridge. 

To  fight  the  road  tax  levy ; 
The  bridge  broke  down  and  I  saw  him  drown. 

His  road  tax  was  so  heavy. 

I  sa'w  an  old  hat  move  along  on  the  mud, 

It  made  me  w^atch  and  wonder ; 
My  pet  pointer  pup,  he  picked  it  up. 

And  found  the  owner  under. 

Five  hundred  farmers  all  go  to  town. 

The  time  that  each  one  loses, 
A  miring  in  mud  and  swimming  a  flood, 

Would  fix  up  the  road  he  uses. 

A  stranger  went  out  to  buj'  him  a  farm. 

He  slipped  when  walking  a  rail, 
A  shriek  and  a  roll  in  a  big  mud  hole  — 

And  the  farmer  he  lost  the  sale. 

The  river  is  just  as  pure  as  the  things. 
That  live  on  the  banks  and  throng  it ; 

The  road,  or  the  street,  is  just  as  neat. 
As  th'  people  who  live  along  it. 


HOW  A  WOMAN  BUILT  A  WAGON  ROAD. 

BY   EDWARD   W.    PERRY. 

{Continued  from  April  Number.) 

IT  rained  hard  for  nearly  a  week  after  that  supper,  and 
the  little  creek  flooded  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more,  across  the  bottom.  No  one  who  knew  that  bit  of 
mud  would  have  thought  of  driving  through  it,  except  in 
case  of  great  necessit3^  When  the  mud  was  at  its  worst  a 
boy  came  out  from  town  with  a  telegram  that  told  Nellie  Sulli- 
van that  her  betrothed  was  coming  to  see  her,  before  he  started 
for  Europe  on  some  business  or  other.  It  is  my  belief  that  he 
wanted  to  get  her  to  marrj^  him  then  and  there,  and  go  with 
him  on  the  trip  ;  and  he  might  have  done  it,  too,  I  fancy,  if 
he  hadn't  stuck  in  that  mud-hole  which  our  road  ran  through. 
That  was  an  unlucky  drive  for  him,  for  he  lost  a  girl  worth 
having  ;  but  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing  for  Nellie,  for  it 
saved  her  from  marrying  a  temper.  You  see  I'm  willing  to 
give  the  devil  and  bad  roads  their  due  for  all  the  good  done  by 
them. 

Nellie's  father  is  rather  peculiar;  soured  a  little,  maybe,  or 
possibly  there  is  in  him  a  trifle  of  North-of-Ireland  moroseness, 
if  there  is  a  moroseness  that  is  especially  Scotch-Irish.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  has  been  bitterly  opposed  to  our  movement 
for  good  roads,  and  obstinately  refused  to  even  accept  our  offer 
to  let  him  drive  along  the  edge  of  our  gravel  ridge,  and  so  keep 
out  of  the  mud  in  the  bottom.  I  do  believe  that  he  liked  to 
wade  through  that  sticky  stretch,  and  then  take  it  out  in  growl- 
ing about  the  sur\^eyors,  the  people  generally  and  the  whole 
Yankee  nation  for  being  "such  fools  as  to  follow  the  section 
lines  through  thick  and  thin,  mostly  thick,  with  their  wretched 
substitutes  for  roads." 

But  while  he  was  especiall}'  bitter  in  denunciations  of  our 
road-making  method,  or  lack  of  method,  he  was  even  worse 
when  road-taxes  were  under  discussion. 

"It's  just  throwing  the  money  away,"  he  declared.  "I'd 
rather  see  it  pitched  into  the  sea.  It  just  gives  a  lot  of  loafers  a 
chance  to  have  a  picnic  at  public  expense,  and  a  lot  of  igno- 
ramuses a  chance  to  tear  up  and  ruin  what  roads  we  have,  and 
get  pay  for  it." 

Of  course  such  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  hindered  us  in 
the  work  for  road  improvement,  so  we  schemed  to  convert  him 
to  right  thinking.  He  was  a  hard  nut  for  us  to  crack,  and  we 
cast  about  anxiously  for  a  way  to  win  him. 

Kate  was  a  favorite  of  the  old  man's.  She  could  wheedle 
him  into  doing  things  that  his  own  girl  dared  not  even  mention 
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to  him.  So  my  wife  and  our  Kate  were  on  the  lookout  for  any 
chance  to  influence  the  old  gentleman,  for  the  good  of  the 
cause. 

The  next  day  after  that  telegram  came  for  Nellie,  nty  women 
saw  Sullivan  coming  down  the  road  with  his  democrat  wagon. 
Kate  hailed  him  at  our  gate. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  John,  I  want  you  to  let  me  go  to  town  with  you. 
You  will,  won't  j^ou?  " 

"If  ye'll  be  good,  Katie,  an'  not  take  an  hour  to  get  3'er 
gimcracks  on." 

"  I  will  be  read}^  in  a  minute.  Drive  right  in,  and  come  into 
the  house." 

"'Deed    then,   I'll    not.     I   know  ye  too   well,   Kate.     Ye'd 
keep  me  the  day  if  3"e  got  me  in  there." 

"Drive  into  the  j^ard,  at  least,  Mr.  Sullivan,"  said  ni}-  wife, 
"  and  take  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  before  j^ou  start.  It  will  be  ready 
in  five  minutes.  Kate  must  have  a  cup,  you  know,  before  she 
starts  for  a  ride  of  five  miles," 

"Well,  Mrs.  Ward,  ye  always  would  have  j^our  own  way 
with  everybody.     I  pity  Ward,  now,  an'  ye  know  it." 

Molly  laughed,  and  hurried  away  to  make  the  coffee.  And 
that  victim  of  woman's  wiles  drove  off  with  our  Kate  beside 
him,  and  a  bowlful  of  hot  coffee  inside  of  him,  to  warm  his 
heart.  Of  course  Kate  had  no  difficulty  in  making  him  drive 
along  the  gravel  ridge,  and  the  good  going,  and  the  plausible 
pretext  he  had  for  avoiding  the  muddy  bottom  put  the  old  fellow 
into  prett}"  good  humor.  You  may  be  sure  that  Kate  used  dis- 
creetly her  opportunity  to  sow  a  few  seeds  for  the  good  roads' 
cause.  That's  how  it  happened  that  Nellie's  father  missed  her 
young  man,  and  a  lot  of  trouble  came. 

They  had  not  been  ten  minutes  on  the  way  before  Mollie 
called  to  me : 

"  Tom,  who  is  this  coming  through  the  bottom  road?  " 

"  Stranger,  whoever  he  may  be,"  I  replied. 

"  He  has  one  of  the  livery  horses  from  town  ;  and  —  there,  it 
has  stopped  at  the  culvert,  and  is  balking." 

"  Sensible  beast.  I  wouldn't  budge  an  inch  if  I  was  in  its 
place." 

There  the  driver  sat  and  tried  coaxing,  shouting  and  thrash- 
ing his  beast.  A  dozen  mules  couldn't  have  been  more  obsti- 
nate. But  3'ou  know  how  it  is  when  a  balky  horse  gets  you  in 
an  especially  tight  place. 

I  suppose  that  they  stuck  there  nearly  an  hour.  There  was 
no  use  of  any  one  going  to  help,  for  there  was  no  danger.  The 
water  wasn't  knee  deep  on  the  roadway,  and  scarcely  more  than 
waist  deep  beside  it ;  so  that  even  if  he  could  have  got  that 
brute  to  move  —  which  he  couldn't  —  and  they  had  gone  off 
the  culvert,  nothing  worse  than  a  ducking  in  the  cold  water 
would  have  been  likely  to  follow. 
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At  last  the  driver  took  off  shoes  and  stockings  and  tied  them 
together.  He  hung  them  over  his  arm,  took  a  long  drink  from 
his  flask,  and  then  rekictantly  climbed  down  into  the  muddy- 
water.  He  lifted  a  travelling-case  out  of  the  buggy,  looked  at 
the  horse  a  moment,  then  started  to  wade  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  snow  water  and  sticky  mud.  It  was  a  bad  job  for  any- 
body, and  a  mighty  hard  one  for  a  chap  from  the  city.  That 
case  may  have  been  like  a  sucking  pig,  for  weight,  when  he 
started  on  that  wade  ;  but  I'll  bet  that  he  could  have  sworn  that 
it  was  as  a  fat  hog  before  he  reached  the  firm  ground. 

Swear  he  did,  anyway.  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  him  so 
much  for  that,  for  he  was  fighting  mad  all  the  way  through  be- 
fore he  reached  the  edge  of  the  overflow.  I'll  venture  to  say 
that  he'd  been  willing  to  pitch  into  a  nest  of  hornets,  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  have  given  fair  scope  for  expressing  his 
feelings.  He  didn't  seem  to  think  of  wading  out  to  the  fence 
to  rest.  But  he  did  think  to  take  a  big  dram  just  as  soon  as  he 
reached  a  spot  where  he  could  set  his  case  down.  He  was  wet 
to  the  hips  with  mud  and  w^ater,  and  to  the  roots  of  his  hair 
with  sweat,  before  he  had  reached  firm  ground. 

I  hailed  him  as  he  was  passing  our  gate,  and  asked  him  to 
come  in  and  change  his  clothes  and  warm  himself  before 
going  on. 

"  Warm  —  blast  the  infernal  roads  of  this  cussed  country  — 
warm  nothing.  Why,  I'm  roasting  now.  What  sort  of  an  in- 
fernal country  is  this,  anyway,  and  what  blasted  idiots — " 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  some  of  us  do  live  in  it,  you  see.  And 
you  would  better  come  in  and  put  on  dry  clothes,  unless  you 
want  to  catch  a  cold  that'll  compel  you  to  stay  in  this  country 
longer  than  you  may  wish." 

He  came  in  and  had  a  bath  and  dressed  himself.  He  declared 
that  he'd  go  straight  back  to  the  city,  and  never  put  foot  in  a 
place  where  the  roads  were  so  atrociously  bad  as  ours  were ; 
but  his  wrath  died  away  as  he  became  dry,  comfortable  and  may- 
hap a  trifle  silly  from  the  anti-rheumatic  he  had  absorbed  from 
his  flask. 

"  I  hope  that  Nell  will  never  marry  that  man,"  declared  my 
wife.      ' '  He  would  make  her  miserable,  his  temper  is  so  crusty. ' ' 

"  But,  my  dear,  he  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  in  that  mud." 

"Pshaw,  I'll  wager  that  he  has  sworn,  many  a  time,  that 
he'd  go  through  fire  for  her;  and  now  he  swears  because  he 
had  to  go  through  a  little  mud.     And  he  drinks !" 

"Well,  Molly,  he  did  go  through  the  mud  for  her;  and  you 
know  that  mud  surely  costs  this  country  as  much  as  its  fires 
cost." 

B}'  the  time  her  lover  had  reached  Nellie's  side  his  best 
shoes  were  covered  b}^  mud  and  wet  through,  his  best  trousers 
were  splashed  and  stained,  and  his  best  temper  was  ruined.  In 
fact,  he  was  fighting  mad  again. 
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Nellie  stood  his  scolding  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  left 
him  alone  in  the  sitting  room  while  she  rushed  off  to  cry  herself 
into  a  headache. 

About  an  hour  later  Nellie's  father  reached  home.  He  is  a 
man,  but  he  loves  his  girl  dearly,  and  so  even  he  saw  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  between  the  two  lovers,  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  resent  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  young  man  went  back  to  the  city,  Nellie 
went  to  bed  to  cry  again,  and  there  was  an  end  to  that  love 
affair. 

Nell  moped  for  weeks,  and  then  discovered  that  she  wanted 
to  go  to  the  city  to  learn  typewriting,  telegraphing  or  some 
other  work.  Naturally  that  made  the  old  man  angry,  and  he 
cursed  the  mud  more  earnestly  than  ever. 

Of  course  the  story  spread  quickly,  with  embellishments, 
and  the  women  folk  declared  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
abominable  roads. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  sticking  in  the  mud  he  wouldn't 
have  gone  off  in  a  pet,"  one  asserted. 

"And  if  the  road  had  been  good,  Nell's  father  would  not 
have  reached  home  hungry,  and  chilled,  and  cross;  and  there 
wouldn't  have  been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  j^oung  man," 
said  another. 

"Yes.  And  if  the  old  man  hadn't  been  cross  Nell  could 
have  easily  brought  the  two  men  together  again,  and  she  might 
have  been  having  her  honeymoon  in  Europe  now." 

That  consideration  had  weight  with  the  women,  j^ou  may  be 
sure ;  and  those  who  came  to  our  informal  suppers,  or  dropped 
in  later  in  the  evening,  were  more  earnest  advocates  than  ever 
before  of  the  cause  of  road  improvement. 

"They  don't  want  the  mud  blockades  to  close  domestic 
ports  against  visitors  who  might  come  to  carry  away  their  daugh- 
ters," laughed  one  of  our  matrons.  "I  confess  that  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  bad  roads  may 
have  something  to  do  with  keeping  the  boys  away  from  the 
girls,  and  the  result  is  not  good  for  the  boys;  nor  do  I  think  it 
is  pleasing  to  the  girls." 

Well,  there  was  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  men  who  owned 
land  along  the  road  between  our  place  and  the  town  limits,  with 
Tom  Burns,  the  schoolmaster,  and  one  or  two  others  from  town, 
not  to  mention  their  wives  and  some  of  their  3^oung  people. 
After  supper  the  schoolmaster  read  a  statement  which  seemed 
to  be  conservative,  in  which  he  showed  that  a  good  stone  road 
conld  be  made  from  the  south  line  of  our  section  to  the  village 
limits,  six  miles,  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  felt  a  little 
doubt  as  to  the  road  through  the  bottom,  but  hoped  that  it 
could  be  squeezed  in  for  the  mone}-. 

Then  some  of  the  men  who  had  talked  stronge.st  about  the 
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necessity  for  road  improvement  began  to  crawl  out  of  it.  They 
couldn't  see  how  we  could  raise  the  money.  The  road  would 
lie  along  the  township  line,  and  the  two  townships  had  never 
pulled  well  together,  and  never  would  on  a  thing  which  would 
require  a  big  outlay,  to  benefit  onh'  a  few  people. 

"  All  the  farmers  whose  land  is  not  right  along  the  road,  will 
kick  like  bay  steers  against  letting  the  county  pay  for  building 
such  a  road,"  said  Ben  Sturgis. 

"That  is  likely  enough,"  responded  Burns.  "But  the 
question  now  is  not :  Can  we  induce  the  count}'  to  issue  bonds 
to  pay  for  the  work  ?  it  is  simply  :  How  much  will  each  of  this 
gathering  pay  each  year  for  the  advantage  of  having  one  good 
road  six  miles  long,  over  which  we  can  haul  at  least  three  or 
four  tons  at  a  load,  in  every  season  of  the  year  and  in  any 
weather  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  that's  the  straight  question,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
' '  What  will  each  of  you  gentlemen  give  for  the  certainty 
that  3'ou  can  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  that  mud 
makes  for  such  crops  as  3'ou  have  to  sell?" 

"Remember,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  for  a 
single  3'ear,  nor  for  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  grain  or  tons  of 
hay  ;  but  you  will  reap  benefit  every  3'ear,  and  for  everything 
you  will  have  to  sell,"  I  urged. 

"  We  don't  need  good  roads  so  much  if  we  feed  our  crops  to 
our  stock,"  said  one. 

"I  know  that  it  is  usually  easier  to  market  crops  in  that 
way,"  I  admitted,  "but  good,  drj'-  roads  will  help  us  enough  to 
pay  their  cost,  even  when  you  are  driving  yowx  corn  and  hay  to 
market  on  the  hoof." 

"Indeed  they  will!"  exclaimed  Keene,  a  shrewd  farmer 
who  lived  some  three  miles  farther  out  than  my  place.  "  You 
all  know  how  a  fat  hog  will  shrink  in  weight,  in  wallowing 
through  even  five  mild  of  such  mud.  Why,  't'd  kill  half  of  my 
hogs  to  do  it  to-day.  'Nd  what  d'ye  think  the  shrink  'd  be  on 
a  steer  't  ye'd  drive  ten  mild?  'T  wouldn't  be  less  'n  fifty 
pound,  and  that's  worth  five  cents  a  pound." 

' '  No  doubt,  and  that  means  a  dead  loss  of  fulty  two  dollars 
on  every  steer,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"So  it  does,  young  man,  so  it  does.  So  ye  see  't  we  can't 
take  our  corn  to  market  in  pigskins,  ner  in  cowhides  neither, 
without  paying  big  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  roads.  'Nd  fer  one, 
'f  I've  got  to  pay  any  tolls  I  want  the  worth  of  my  money. 
But  I  don't  get  it,  the  way  things  be." 

"It  can't  be  denied  that  we  do  paj-  enormous  tolls,"  said 
Tom.  "  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  get  no  good  in  return.  The 
cost  of  bad  roads  is  completely  wasted.  It  benefits  no  one. 
Every  dollar  lost  by  the  want  of  good  roads  is  utterly  lost  to  all 
the  world." 
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' '  The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  it,"  said  one.  "  The  Joss  is  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes. 
Bad  roads  will  catch  us  somewhere,  in  one  shape  or  another. 
The}'  hurt  every bod3^" 

Then  I  sprung  the  proposition  that  ni}'  wife  had  first 
planned.  It  was  that  those  who  owned  the  land  that  fronted 
on  the  five  miles  of  road  between  my  farm  and  town  should  pay 
into  a  common  fund  money  enough  to  make  a  good  beginning, 
and  trust  to  time  and  our  management  of  our  neighbors  to  do 
the  rest. 

' '  I  am  ready  to  pay  xwy  share  at  so  much  an  acre  for  all  my 
land  within  a  mile  of  the  road,"  I  said. 

"  How  much  an  acre  ?  "  asked  some  of  the  men. 

"I  don't  exactly  know  how  much  will  be  necessary;  but 
whatever  is  a  fair  part  of  the  thirt}'  thousand  dollars." 

"  I  propose  that  we  let  the  schoolmaster  and  Burns  figure  it 
out,"  said  Keene. 

"  We  can't  use  much  money  before  the  ground  settles,"  said 
Burns.  "That  will  be  two  months  from  now,  at  the  earliest. 
But  the  plan  we  have  to  offer  is  this  :  Organize  a  joint  stock 
company  and  sell  its  shares  to  each  of  the  land  owners,  to  an 
amount  that  will  equal  his  fair  share  of  the  cost." 

"  What's  the  use  of  having  shares,  if  there's  to  be  nothing 
but  assessments,  and  no  dividends  on  the  stock  ?  " 

"Well,  it  will  be  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  fix  the  sum 
which  each  shareholder  must  pay,  for  one  thing.  And  I'm  not 
so  sure  that  the  stock  will  not  pay,  sometime.  At  any  rate  it 
gives  us  an  organized  body,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  do  busi- 
ness better  than  individuals  can." 

"Yes,  the  company  may  be  able  to  borrow  money  more 
easily,  and  I'm  sure  that  I  don't  know  of  an}-  improvement  you 
can  make  on  your  farm  that  would  pay  bigger  profits  than  the 
thorough  improvement  of  our  roads  will  pay.  So  3'ou  see,  we 
can  well  afford  to  borrow  mone)-  to  do  the  work  with.  We  are 
all  well  known  to  the  bankers  and  other  business  men  in  town, 
and  no  doubt  can  get  money  at  fair  rates  on  long  time  for  such 
improvement.  We  can  certainly  get  it  if  we  unite.  Then  we 
need  never  pay  the  principal,  and  as  you  all  know,  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  hauling  our  stuff,  and  the  higher  prices  we 
will  get  by  selling  when  the  roads  are  bad,  will  more  than  pay 
the  interest." 

"  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  us  to  spend  so  much  money  for  the 
good  of  the  public,"  said  Sturgis,  "for  fellows  who  will  pay 
nothing  toward  the  work,  and  will  get  as  much  good  out  of  it  as 
we  will.  They'll  wallow  through  the  mud  to  our  good  road, 
then  laugh  at  us  while  they  roll  along  comfortably  to  town." 

' '  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  you  will  never  be  hurt  by 
that,"    said   Molly,    quietly.      "It   never  hurts  any  one  to   do 
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good  to  others  while  doing  well  for  himself.  Besides,  isn't  it 
possible  that  they  will  learn,  by 'using  a  little  good  road,  that 
the  county  should  pay  for  making  all  its  roads  equally  good." 

"  That's  so,"  cried  Keene.  "  'T  seems  t'  me  that  what  we 
want  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we're  goin'  t'  make  a  good  thing 
out  'f  this,  and  not  bother  our  brains  about  whether  other  folks 
get  a  little  good  out  of  it  'thout  payin'  fer  it." 

Then  I  played  our  best  trump  card. 

"  If  all  of  3^ou  agree  to  pay  your  fair  share,  and  of  course 
you  will,  for  it's  all  gain  and  no  possible  loss  to  you,  I  will 
deed  a  sixty-foot  strip  along  the  edge  of  our  gravel  bank,  so 
that  we  can  leave  the  old  public  road  here,  and  not  touch  it  again 
before  we  are  past  the  bottom  land.  That  will  make  the  road 
cost  us  much  less  than  we  figured.     What  do  5^ou  all  saj^  ?  " 

After  three  or  four  had  signed  the  others  were  ashamed  to 
hang  back,  so  we  got  all  their  signatures  to  the  agreement. 

(To  be  continued  in  July  number  of  GOOD  ROADS  Magazine.) 


THE  "COMING  MAN." 


A  pair  of  very  chubby  legs 

Incased  in  scarlet  hose; 
A  pair  of  little  stubby  boots, 

With  rather  doubtful  toes; 
A  little  kilt,  a  little  coat. 

Cut  as  a  mother  can  — 
And  lo!  before  us  stands  in  state 

The  future's  "  coming  man." 

His  eyes,  perchance,  will  read  the  stars, 

And  search  their  vmknown  ways; 
Perchance  the  human  heart  and  soul 

Will  open  to  their  gaze; 
Perchance  their  keen  and  flashing  glance 

Will  be  a  nation's  light  — 
Those  eyes  that  now  are  wistful  bent 

On  some  "  big  fellow's  "  kite. 


Those  hands  —  those  little,  busy  hands  — 

So  sticky,  small  and  brown ; 
Those  hands,  whose  only  mission  seems 

To  pull  all  order  down  — 
Who  knows  what  hidden  strength  may  be 

Hidden  in  their  clasp. 
Though  now  'tis  but  a  taffy  stick 

In  sturdy  hold  they  clasp. 

Ah,  blessings  on  those  little  hands, 

Whose  work  is  yet  undone  ! 
And  blessings  on  those  little  feet. 

Whose  race  is  yet  unrun  ! 
And  blessings  on  the  little  brain 

That  has  not  learned  to  plan ! 
Whate'er  the  future  hold  in  store, 

God  bless  the  "  coming  man  I  " 

—  The  Beacon. 


'The  fanner  makes  a  mistake  in  being'  neglectful  of  this  needed  transformation." 


ROAD  ORNAMENTATION. 


BY    HON.    N.    G.    SPAI.DING. 

Commissioner  appointed  by  Gov.  Flower  to  prepare  the  Highway  Manual  of  Xezu  i'ork  State. 
A)id  State  Lecturer  of  the  Farmers  Union  League. 

^\  MONO  the  many  phases  in  which  the  subject  of  highway 
IJ      improvement  has  been  presented,  there  is  one  important 
I    Y     point  that  the  "  Road  Crank,"  as  he  is  often  called,  has 
J  overlooked.     This  is   Ornamentation.     I  therefore  pro- 

pose in  this  article  to  give  my  readers  a  few  suggestions 
on  the  aesthetic  part  of  road  construction. 

The  early  settler  of  any  country  longs  for  evidences  of  civili- 
zation. He  therefore  first  clears  away  the  forest,  hence  his  little 
cottage  is  bereft  of  shade.  To  him  every  tree  and  bush  is  the 
hiding  place  of  some  beast  of  prey,  the  aesthetic  never  enters  his 
mind,  he  wants  the  practical.  The  farther  the  forest  is  removed 
from  his  dwelling,  the  more  happy  and  secure  he  feels.  He  cares 
nothing  for  flowers  and  shrubber>';  he  wants  corn  and  potatoes. 
Forest  preserv^es  are  at  a  discount,  beautiful  shade  trees  with 
their  grateful  umbra  have  no  charm  for  him.  Brick  and  mortar, 
cleared  fields  of  grain  and  grass,  form  his  standard  of  civiliza- 
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"  Money  spent  in  beautifying  our  highways  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
property  adjacent  thereto." 

tion.  The  practical  controls  his  every  thought.  His  house 
must  be  built  close  to  the  highway,  his  barn  on  the  opposite  side, 
near  at  hand.  With  him  it  is  convenience  not  taste.  The  road 
is  therefore  the  dumping  ground  for  all  brush  and  stone  and 
other  debris,  but  as  the  forests  disappear  and  are  supplemented 
by  cultivated  fields,  and  neighbors  become  more  numerous,  a 
sense  of  security  is  established;  his  aesthetic  nature  now  rises  to 
the  mastery,  and  the  practical  is  superseded  more  or  less  by  the 
ornamental.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  His  buildings  must  now 
be  removed  from  the  street,  a  lawn  in  front  of  his  dwelling  is 
now  laid  out  and  beautified  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  the  shade 
trees  so  ruthlessly  cut  by  his  barbarous  ax  are  now  restored  and 
the  grateful  shade  is  again  earnestly  sought.  Public  senti- 
ment is  beginning  to  recognize  the  necessit}^  of  this  aesthetic 
change.  It  is  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  Arbor  days  in 
the  different  States  of  the  Union,  by  which  the  planting  of  shade 
trees,  and  the  formation  of  parks  and  forest  preserv^es  have  added 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  our  country  homes. 

The  farmer  makes  a  mistake  in  being  too  neglectful  of  this 
needed  transformation-.  He  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
country  home  as  attractive  as  possible.  It  is  said  that  "the 
older  the  country,  the  less  charm  has  the  city."  The  aris- 
tocracy^ of  England  all  live  in  the  country;  they  know  and  care 
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but  little  for  city  life.  With  their  ample  fields,  beautiful  homes 
and  magnificent  drives  on  macadam  roads,  they  feel  that  a  few 
miles  distance  from  the  metropolis  is  no  disparagement,  and  is 
near  enough  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  city  life. 

In  the  efforts  made  by  the  farmers  to  make  attractive  their 
surroundings,  the  ornamentation  of  the  highwaj^s  should  not  be 
neglected.  Roads  should  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible smoothness.  A  side  path  for  pedestrians  should  be  added 
to  all  main  highways,  especially  when  they  extend  from  one 
village  to  another.  On  one  side  of  the  Appian  Way  a  well- 
graded  path  was  constructed  its  entire  length,  shaded  b}'  well- 
trimmed  trees,  on  which  the  pedestrian,  sick  or  poor,  could 
travel  undisturbed  by  the  grinding  wheels  of  the  Roman  chari- 
ots. If  a  well-graded  path  was  maintained  on  all  our  main 
highwaj^s,  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  better  subsen^ed, 
and  many  an  unfortunate  traveler,  driven  by  the  mud  of  our  ill- 
kept  highwaj'S,  to  the  railroad  track,  would  be  rescued  from  an 
untimely  death. 

In  England  and  Germany  it  is  held  that  the  telegraphic  pole 
is  a  nuisance,  and  their  laws  require  that  they  be  abated  by 
placing  the  wires  under  the  highwaj's  out  of  sight.  Public 
sentiment  could  demand  that  this  same  nuisance  be  abated  in 
this  country. 

The  unsightly  poles  that  now  mar  the  beauty  of  our  high- 
wa3'S,  and  often  needlessly  impede  the  progress  of  trade  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  vvantonl}-  disfiguring  our  shade  trees  b}^  need- 
lessly chopping  off  the  limbs  to  make  place  for  the  wires,  should 
be  relegated  to  the  rear  and  become  the  hideous  relics  of  the 
past. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  space 
between  the  road  and  fences.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
as  one  rides  through  the  country,  than  to  see  the  brush  along 
the  roadsides  cut  and  removed,  trees  well-trimmed,  stumps  and 
stones  excavated  and  holes  dug  by  some  boorish  pathmaster 
filled  and  graded  by  his  more  thoughtful  successor. 

Such  a  condition  would  produce  a  much  different  aspect  from 
that  which  we  often  behold  where  the  highways  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  all  refuse  of  the  farm,  and  even  of  the 
house. 

Money  spent  in  beautifying  our  highways  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  the  property  adjacent  thereto.  The  condition  of  the 
highway  has  its  effect  upon  the  desirability  of  a  farm  as  a  place 
of  residence. 

To  the  farmer  the  highway  is  a  street,  and  it  is  as  much  to 
his  advantage  that  the  road  upon  which  he  lives  shall  be  properly 
constructed,  well  maintained  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  as  it 
is  for  the  resident  of  the  city  to  live  upon  a  street  well-paved 
and  nicely  shaded.     To  build  a  palatial  mansion  at  a  fabulous 
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"Beautiful  roads  —  pleasant  drives  —  ample  shade  —  well-kept  lawns — 
will  stimulate  a  love  of  the  country  —  and  trees  —  form  our  barren  fields 
into  beautiful  and  suburban  homes." 

cost  on  a  street,  without  first  a  certainty  that  the  street  would  be 
beautified  with  other  surroundings  of  the  proposed  mansion,  is 
not  consistent  with  an  artistic  and  complete  effect.  So,  to 
attempt  to  improve  a  farm  b}'  the  building  of  a  costl}^  house  and 
barns,  or  other  constructions  tending  to  increase  its  productive- 
ness, is  inconsistent  and  without  a  satisfactory^  result  if  the  high- 
way running  by  the  house  and  barn  and  over  the  farm  is  impas- 
sable, full  of  mud-holes  and  has  a  generally  dilapidated  appear- 
ance. It  then  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  every  farmer  that 
the  highway  running  through  his  land  should  present  a  favora- 
ble aspect.  He  should  then  give  his  attention  to  the  care  of 
that  portion  of  the  highway',  and  provide  it  with  all  possible 
ornamentation.  In  this  way  the  attractiveness  of  countr}-  life 
will  be  much  increased,  and  the  desirability'  of  the  country  as  a 
place  of  residence  will  be  made  clearly  apparent.  Thus,  the 
resident  of  the  city  whose  e3'es  rest  upon  nothing  but  walls  of 
brick  and  stone,  will  look  toward  the  country  for  an  ideal  home, 
and  the  result  must  be  a  seeking  after  the  beauties  and  comforts 
of  country  life. 

A  rich  banker  once  said  to   a  farmer  friend,  "  If  all  country 
homes  looked  as  pleasant  as  3'ours,  every  farm  in  the  land  would 
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be  purchased  at  any  price  by  business  men  who  are  wearied  with 
the  confinement  of  city  life." 

Properly  constructed  roads,  well  maintained  and  tastily 
ornamented,  must  increase  the  desirability  of  the  farm  as  a 
place  of  residence.  They  must  also  increase  the  profit  derived 
from  the  farm  as  they  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
therefore  the  value  of  the  farm  must  be  increased. 

If  this  is  so,  an}'  amount  of  time,  attention  or  money 
expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  can  but  be  a  good 
investment  from  which  the  farmer  will  receive  ample  returns. 

Our  national  census  reveals  the  fact  that  over  fifty  per  cent. 
of  our  population  dwell  in  cities,  as  tenants-at-will.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  Government  should  stimulate  home  building.  A 
nation  is  strong  only  as  it  fosters  the  fireside.  True  patriotism 
dwells  in  the  homes  of  the  people  held  in  fee  simple.  Tene- 
ment dwellers  should  be  superceded  by  devotees  of  the  soil. 
Hence,  every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  develop  a  love 
for  the  country'.  Beautiful  roads,  pleasant  drives,  ample  shade, 
well  kept  lawns,  will  stimulate  a  love  of  the  country,  and  trans- 
form our  barren  fields  into  valuable,  suburban  homes. 


EVERYBODY  CAN  SEE  GOOD  ROADS. 
(WHERE   THERE  ARE  ANY.) 

The  human  heart  yearns  for  the  beavitiful  in 
aU  ranks  of  life.  The  beautiful  things  that  God 
makes  are  his  gift  to  all  alike.  I  know  there  are 
many  of  the  poor  who  have  fine  feeling  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  rusts  out  and  dies 
because  they  are  too  hard  pressed  to  procure  it  any 
gratification. — Mrs.  Stowe. 


CONCERNING  OVERHEAD  WIRES.* 

AND    THE    QUESTION    OF    PUTTING    THEM    UNDER-GROUND. 

By  C.  H.  Morse.  Inspector  of  Wires,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


/A' 


R.   President   and 
Gentlemen:  —  It 
is,    perhaps,    un- 
necessary for  me  to 
dwell    upon    the 
dangers  of  overhead  wires  to 
you  who  are  so  familiar  with 
the    subject  in     3^our  respec- 
tive cities.     You   know  that 
the  wires  are,  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent,   dangerous   to    life    and 
propert}^  and  thej^  materiallj^ 
interfere  with  the  workings  of 
the    fire    department    in   our 
cities. 

The  question  which  we  are 
to  consider  is  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  require  the  va- 
rious companies  to  place  their 
wires  under-ground;  and  if 
reasonable,  who  shall  own  the 
conduit  in  which  they  are  placed.  Is  each  company  to  have  its* 
own,  or  one  company  construct  the  necessary  conduit  and  lease 
space  to  the  various  companies?  Or  shall  the  municipalities 
assume  the  position  of  landlord? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  to  whether  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  a  company  to  bury  its  wires,  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Electrical  Bureau  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  repeat- 
edly stated,  over  his  signature,  that  the  city  of  Chicago  main- 
tains HOC  arc  lamps  of  2000  candle  power  each,  which  burn 
ever>^  night  and  all  night,  and  that  the  cost  does  not  exceed  19 
cents  per  lamp  per  night.  In  that  city  every  inch  of  this  arc 
light  city  wire  is  under-ground  in  conduits  owned  and  main- 
tained by  the  city.  Compare  this  with  40  cents  per  night, 
which  is  paid  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  same  class  of  sennce, 
with  all  the  wire  overhead,  and  I  think  the  question  of  the 
economy  of  under-ground  construction  is  settled. 
f  The  Telephone  Company  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  better 
for  them  to  bury  their  wires,  by  voluntarily  doing  so.     Fearing 
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that  some  of  yo\x  may  not  fully  understand  the  conduits  which 
have  been  constructed,  3'ou  will  pardon  me,  if  I  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  in  explaining  just  what  the  conduit  is. 

lyet  your  imagination  picture  a  trench  21-2  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  deep.  Place  in  this  a  layer  of  concrete  made  of  one  part 
cement  and  three  parts  finely  cracked  stone  or  gravel.  On  this 
bed  lay  3-inch  iron  pipes  or  sheet  iron  pipes  lined  with  cement, 
or  vitrified  clay  ducts,  as  many  as  may  be  required  for  the  ser- 
vice. Then  every  400  feet  imagine  a  brick  chamber,  5  feet  or 
more  square  and  deep  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  erect  in,  and 
these  covered  with  a  large  stone  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  pro- 
vided with  a  heavy  iron  cover. 

This  system  of  tubes  and  manholes  are  now  called  conduits, 
into  which  wires  may  be  drawn  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner. 

The  important  question  for  us  to  consider  is  whether  it  is 
necessary  that  each  company  operating  wires  shall  build  its  own 
subway,  or  whether  all  wires  could  be  safely  operated  in  one  ? 

From  the  standpoint  of  superintendents  of  streets,  I  have  no 
question  you  would  unanimously  vote  for  one  conduit,  if  the 
same  w^ere  practical.  No  one  questions  for  a  moment,  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  operate  all  kinds  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires,  which  are  commonl}^  called  low  tension  wires,  in  one  con- 
duit. But  when  the  question  comes,  can  we  safelj^  place  high 
tension  wires  in  this  same  subway,  a  very  important  addition  is 
made  to  the  question.  Theoretically  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way.  But  after  3'ears  of  practical  success  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  cities  have  low 
tension  wires  in  the  same  conduit  with  high  tension  wires,  it 
t:ertainly  seems  that  the  theorist  who  claims  this  cannot  be 
done,  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  practically  a  success. 

With  your  permission  I  will  read  some  letters  and  answers 
to  questions  from  representative  electric  men,  in  each  one  of 
the  cities  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

Answers  by  O.  M.  Hjdands,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Fire- Alarm  Telegraph,  Chicago,  111.,  to  questions  by  C.  H. 
Morse,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  i8,  1894.. 

The  following'  answers  are  for  subways  and  wires  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  do  not  include  subways,  manholes  or  cables  owned  and  controlled 
by  commercial  corporations. 

Q.     Are  your  city  wires,  high  and  low  tension,  run  in  the  same  subway? 

A.  By  low  tension  is  meant  telegraph  or  telephone  wires.  By  high  tension  is 
meant  electric  light  wires.     Yes. 

Q.     About  how  many  miles  of  low  tension  city  wires  have  you  underground? 

A.  Fire  Alarm  34  miles  of  cable.  Police,  etc.,  etc.,  550  miles  of  conductors;  183 
miles  of  high  tension  electric  light  wires. 

Q.     Do  the  two  classes  of  wires  occupy  the  same  manhole  ? 

A.     Ves. 
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Q.  Have  your  low  teusion  wires  been  burned  off  by  electric  light  burn-outs  iu  the 
manholes?     How  many  times  in  the  past  two  years? 

A.     Once  in  six  years,  were  in  the  same  duct. 

Q.     Are  j'ou  troubled  by  explosions? 

A.     We  have  had  two  explosions  in  ten  years. 

Q.     Are  the  explosions  supposed  to  be  caused  by  electric  light  wires? 

A.     Neither  of  those  were  caused  by  electric  light  wires. 

Q.     Are  your  telephone  wires  disturbed  by  induction? 

A.  Yes,  when  grounded  telephone  circuits  are  used.  No,  when  metallic  telephone 
circuits  are  used. 

O.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  have  high  and  low  tension  wires  in  different  ducts  iu 
the  same  subway  provided  the  system  is  small,  say  eight  ducts? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  better  to  have  one  conduit  and  separate  manholes. 

A.  One  set  of  manholes  will  do,  but  the  high  and  low  tension  wires  should  be 
kept  apart  either  by  passing  around  opposite  sides  of  the  manholes  or  iu  separate 
compartments  in  suitably  arranged  manholes. 

O.        Would  you  advise  us  to  build  tw^o  conduits,  one  ou  each  side  of  the  street? 

A.     I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  locality,  requirements,  etc.,  to  advise. 

D.  M.  HYLAND,  Assistant  Superintendent. 


THE    UNITED    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    AND    POWER    COMPANY. 

New  York,  February  17,  1S94. 
M5i.  CHARLES  H.  MORSE,  Inspector  of  Wires,  Cambridge,  Mass.  : 
Dear  Sir:  —  Your  favor  of  the  15th  received. 
In  the  paper  which  I  submitted  and  which  was  read  before  the  "Sixteenth  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association"  at  St.  Louis,  March  i,  1S93,  which 
was  published  in  the  electrical  papers  at  that  time,  is  a  statement  of  the  troubles  or 
faults  of  all  kinds  manifested  in  the  operation  of  750  miles  of  cable  in  New  York  City 
during  1892,  which  amounted  in  number  of  faults  of  all  kinds  to  49. 
These  faults  of  all  kinds  were  classified  under  three  heads : 
"Low  Tests." 
"Grounds." 
"Burn-Outs." 

"Burn-Outs"  were  fourteen  in  number,  all  told  on  the  131  circuits  in  operation.     It» 
is  not  the  rule  that  other  wires  than  the  one  burned  out  are  injured  with  it  by  the 
"burn-out." 

This,  I  believe,  answers  your  inquiry  completely. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  H.  BROWN,  General  Manager. 


Answers  by  E.  A.  Leslie,  Manager  of  Manhattan  Electric 
Light  Co.,  New  York  City,  to  questions  by  C.  H.  Morse,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

February  15,  1S94. 

Q.     Do  you  have  many  burn-outs? 

A.    Very  few. 

Q.  When  these  occur  are  the  wires  in  the  same  duct,  other  than  the  one  burned 
out,  interfered  with  as  a  rule  ? 

A.     Rarely  and  then  only  those  immediately  alongside. 

Q.     It  has  been  claimed  to  us  that  a  burn-out  destroys  all  the  wires  in  the  manhole? 

A.  Not  unless  all  are  bunched  together  and  are  few  in  number.  Have  never  heard 
of  such  a  case. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU    OF    FIRE    ALARM    TELEGRAPH    AND    ELECTRICAL    APPLIANCES. 

Office  of  Siiperhiloidenl,  757  and  r^g  East  6~th  street , 

New  York,  Jan.  22,  1894, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  Inspector  of  Wire.s,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  yours  of  the   12th  instant,  answer  to  which   has  been  delayed 
owing  to  my  absence  from  the  city. 

Regarding  the  placing  of  wires  in  subways  occupied  by  the  electric  light  currents, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  this  department  has  placed  its  cables  in  many  of  the  subways 
occupied  by  the  electric  light  circuits,  but  of  course  in  separate  and  independent  ducts. 
After  two  years  of  experience  without  accident  or  interference,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
continuing  and  extending  the  fire  alarm  service  in  these  subways.  To  be  sure,  care 
must  be  taken  in  placing  them  in  the  manholes,  the  only  point  at  which  anj-  danger 
can  arise. 

I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  operating  your  telephones  if  the  circuits  are 
twisted  pairs. 

Verj'  respectfully  yours, 

J.  ELUOT  SMITH,  Superintendent. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  16,  1S94. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  Inspector  of  Wires,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Dear  sir — I  enclose  herewith  the  list  of  questions  propounded  by  3'ou,  together  with 
the  answers  as  requested. 

Respectfully, 

D.  R.  WALKER,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Q,  Are  j'our  city  wires,  high  and  low  tension,  run  in  the  same  subway? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  lines  of  low  tension  wire  (city)  have  you  under-ground? 

A.  599- 

Q.  Do  the  two  classes  of  wires  occupy  the  same  manhole  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  your  low  tension  wires  been  burned  off  by  burn-outs  on  the  high  tension 
■wires  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  by  explosions? 

A.  None  worth  mentioning. 

Q.  Are  your  telephone  wires  disturbed  by  induction? 

A.  If  grounded  circuits,  Yes.     If  in  twisted  pairs.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  have  high  and  low  tension  wires  in  different  ducts,  in 
the  same  subway? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  Would  you  advise  us  to  build  two  conduits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street  ? 

A.  Entirely  owing  to  conditions. 

I  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  yoyx  are  satisfied  from  this 
evidence  that  it  is  practical  to  operate  all  classes  of  wires  in  one 
subway,  provided  the  subway  is  not  excessively  large. 

You  ma}^  however,  be  interested  to  know  what  a  man,  who 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  physicist  in  the  countr}-, 
thinks  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

President  Harrison  appointed  a  commission  to  consider  the 
matter  for  the  district  of  Columbia.  This  commission  had  as 
one  its  members  Prof.  Rowland  of  John  Hopkins  Universit}^ 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  from  their  report,  which 
consists  of  200  pages.     Their  conclusion  : 

I.     In  cities  overhead  wires  are  objectionable. 
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2.  Under-ground  wires  are  practicable  for  all  kinds  of  elec- 
trical service. 

3.  Efficient  cables  for  all  kinds  of  electrical  service  can  be 
manufactured  at  reasonable  cost.  Failures  of  cables  manufac- 
tured heretofore  have  been  due  to  inferior  material,  faulty  con- 
struction, or  wrong  methods  of  lajnng. 

4.  Conductors  carrying  high  potential  currents  may  be 
placed  close  to  telephone  or  telegraph  wires  without  interfering 
by  induction.  To  prevent  accident,  it  is  well  to  place  the  high 
and  low  potential  conductors  in  different  ducts,  and  also  to  use 
separate  manholes  or  compartments  of  manholes. 

5.  It  is  not  advisable  to  limit  the  potential  of  currents. 
With  proper  precautions,  currents  of  the  highest  potential  may 
safely  be  used. 

6.  Efficient  management  of  electrical  matters  requires  a  per- 
manent bureau  or  department,  such  as  exists  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago. 

7.  A  single  subway  in  the  middle  of  the  street  is  imprac- 
ticable : 

a.  Because  of  its  excessive  cost. 

b.  Because  it  requires  connections  under  the  street  to  the 
propert}^  lines,  and  so  does  not  do  away  with  the  cutting  up  and 
repairing  of  streets. 

Where  water,  gas  and  sewer  pipes  are  yet  to  be  laid,  a 
double  subway  might  be  practicable  ;  that  is,  a  tunnel  on  each 
side  of  the  street  under  the  sidewalk. 

Where  electric  light  wires  alone  are  to  be  accomodated  a 
system  of  conduit  ducts  and  manholes,  on  the  "drawing-in 
plan"  is  preferable. 

8.  As  regards  the  ownership  of  the  conduits,  we  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  city  are  best  subserved  b}"  public 
ownership,  and  that  the  method  of  having  them  built  by  a  sub- 
way cornpany  and  renting  them  to  the  electric  companies  would 
result  in  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  all  concerned. 

SUMMARY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I .  We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  permanent  electrical 
bureau  to  supervise  all  electrical  work  in  the  District,  and  to 
enforce  all  regulations  relating  thereto.     Its  duties  should  be: 

To  have  charge  of  the  fire  alarm  and  police-signal  service. 

To  direct  and  supervise  the  construction  of  electrical  con- 
duits, the  erection  of  poles,  and  placing  of  wires  and  all  other 
appliances  for  electrical  service  by  the  District  government,  and 
to  inspect  the  electrical  appliances  belonging  to  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  under  permits  or  franchises. 

To  make  periodical  inspections  and  reports  of  all  electrical 
appliances  in  the  District. 

The  bureau  should  consist  of  a  skilled  electrician  as  chief, 
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with  a  corps  of  competent  assistants.  Sufficient  salarj-  should 
be  paid  to  secure  first-class  abilit}^  We  would  recommend 
$4000  per  year  for  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and  $2000  per  annum 
for  his  principal  assistant.  Since  efficiency  will  require  special 
local  and  expert  knowledge,  both  of  which  increase  with  length 
of  service,  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  should  be  permanent  as 
possible;  changes  should  be  made  for  imperative  reasons  only. 

2.  We  recommend  that  within  the  limits  indicated  on  the 
plans  submitted,  all  wires  should  be  put  under-ground  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  that  the  District  Commissioners  be  empowered 
to  summarily  remove  poles  and  wires  maintained  overhead  after 
due  reasonable  notice  for  their  removal  has  been  given. 

3.  We  recommend  the  rectangular  clay  conduit,  manu- 
factured under  the  Lynch  lyake  patents,  believing  that  it  is  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  district. 

4.  The  telephone  and  electric  light  systems  being  practi- 
cally under-ground  alread}^,  we  submit  a  plan  for  a  conduit 
system  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  telegraph,  fire  alarm,  and 
police  signal  lines  of  the  city,  and  a  reasonable  extension  of  the 
telephone  and  electric  light  systems.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  system  proposed  will  be  $490,000. 

5.  We  believe  that  all  conduits  should  be  owned  by  the  city, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  hereafter  all  conduits  and  sub- 
ways shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  District  govern- 
ment under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  electrical  bureau;  and 
that  the  District  government  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  acquire 
the  ownership  of  those  already  constructed. 

6.  A  reasonable  rental  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
conduits  by  franchised  corporations  or  individuals.  For  the 
conduit  above  recommended  we  think  that  an  annual  charge  of 
7  cents  per  foot  per  duct  would  be  fair. 

7.  Should  our  recommendation  as  to  the  public  ownership 
of  conduits  not  be  adopted  and  should  conduits  still  continue  to 
be  constructed  b}' franchised  corporations,  we  would  recommend 
that  the  franchise  of  such  corporations  contain  an  express  pro- 
vision that  one  or  more  ducts  on  each  line  be  reserved  for  free 
public  use,  in  addition  to  such  compensation  as  may  be  thought 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  public  ground.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  this  provision  be  extended  to  the  lines  conditionally 
constructed  during  the  past  year,  and,  if  possible,  to  all  existing 
lines. 

8.  In  these  parts  of  the  District  where,  for  reasons  of  local 
expediency,  overhead  wires  may  be  deemed  admissible  by  the 
Electrical  Bureau,  we  recommend  that  the  poles  be  erected  and 
owned  by  the  District ;  and  that  rent,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Electrical  Bureau,  shall  be  charged  for  their  use. 

Trusting  that  we  have  fully  answered  all  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  us,  and  that  the  plans  and  other  data  accompanying 
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our  report  will  as  fully  meet  all  the  requirements  as  it  is  possi- 
ble under  the  present  conditions, 

We  are  ver}^  respectfully, 

Andrew  Rosewater. 
Henry  A.  Rowland. 
Francis  R.  Shunk. 

First  Ivieutenant  of  Engineers. 

After  years  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  subways,  the 
Mayor  of  the  cit}^  of  Philadelphia  saw  the  importance  of  this 
measure,  and  in  a  report  of  1890  urged  upon  the  city  the 
importance  of  municipal  ownership  of  subways. 

Prof.  Barrett,  City  Electrician  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  who 
has  had  the  largest  experience  in  under-ground  construction  of 
any  man  in  this  country,  is  an  advocate  of  municipal  ownership 
of  subways,  and  is  positive  in  his  assertion  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  and  practicable  to  operate  all  kinds  of  wires  in  different 
ducts  in  the  same  subway. 

It  is  but  natural  that  each  company  should  prefer  to  own  its 
own  conduits,  as  this  gives  to  them  franchise  rights  of  great 
value,  which  are  practically  perpetual.  And  with  the  telephone 
companies  the  ownership  of  their  conduits  means,  of  course,  the 
perpetuation  of  their  monopoly,  as  at  the  expiration  of  their 
patents  all  the  principal  streets  in  our  cities  would  be  provided 
with  telephone  conduits,  and  the  people  would  not  be  willing  to 
have  the  streets  torn  up  for  the  admission  of  a  competing  com- 
pany. If,  however,  the  conduits  were  owned  by  the  munici- 
palit}^  or  a  conduit  company,  space  could  be  leased  to  indi- 
viduals for  private  line  instruments,  and  if  thought  best,  to  a 
competing  telephone  company.  Therefore,  I  think  you  will 
readily  see  the  motive  which  induces  the  telephone  company  to 
fight  this  proposition  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  electric  light  plants 
is  being  vigorously  discussed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  our  large  cities  will  operate  their  own  plants  within  a  com- 
paratively few  j^ears.  And  it  would  be  ver}*  much  to  their 
advantage  to  own  the  subways  for  their  wires,  and  have  a  right 
to  require  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  and  the  rail- 
way companies  to  operate  their  wires  in  this  city  subway,  at  a 
fair  rental.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill,  which 
is  now  before  the  Legislature  to  use  this  right  as  a  means  of 
taxation  ;  but  rather  that  the  cities  should  build  the  subways 
and  charge  only  enough  rental  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money, 
the  sinking  fund  and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Thus  from  an  economic  standpoint,  we  would  all  agree  that 
for  a  medium  sized  conduit  it  would  be  better  to  have  this  joint 
occupancy,  with  separate  manholes  for  high  and  low  tension 
wires,  and  onl)^  one  trench. 
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As  the  citizens  are  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
by  all  of  these  corporations,  they  have  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  work  should  be  done  in  the  most  economic  manner. 

And  as  street  men,  I  feel  sure  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  advantages  of  municipal  control  of  our  streets,  which,  under 
existing  laws,  is  gradually  being  taken  away  from  the  munici- 
palities. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  question  to  be  considered 
has  resolved  itself  into  one  of  three  methods.  Shall  each  com- 
pany be  allowed  to  construct  its  own  subway,  which  would 
make,  in  some  streets  in  the  city  of  Boston,  eight  different  sub- 
ways, as  is  now  the  case  in  one  street  in  Philadelphia  ?  or  shall 
the  right  be  given  to  a  corporation  to  construct  one  or  two  sub- 
ways and  lease  space  to  the  various  companies  ?  Or  shall  the 
municipality,  for  the  sake  of  the  control  of  its  own  streets,  con- 
struct these  subwaj^s  and  lease  space  to  the  companies  ? 

If  there  is  any  question  that  any  of  3"OU  desire  to  ask,  either 
now  or  later  by  letter,  you  may  be  assured  I  will  use  my  best 
effort  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  my  power. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Although  the  following  verses  are  old  we  offer  no  apology 
for  printing  them.  They  touch  a  tender  spot  in  the  average 
heart.     We  would  like  to  know  the  author's  name. 

"  I'm  losted  !     Could  you  find  me  please  ?  " 

Poor  little  frightened  baby  ! 
The  wind  had  tossed  her  golden  fleece, 
The  stone  had  scratched  her  dimpled  knees, 
I  stooped  and  lifted  her  with  ease, 

And  softly  whispered,  May  be." 

"  Tell  nie  your  name,  my  little  maid, 

I  can't  find  j'ou  without  it." 
"  M3(  name  is  '  Shiney-eyes,'  "  she  said. 
*        "  Yes,  but  your  last!  "     She  shook  her  head  ; 
"Up  to  ray  house  'ey  never  said 

h.  single  fing  about  it." 

"But  dear,"  I  said,  "  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Why,  didn't  you  hear  me  tell  j'ou? 
Dest  Shiney  Eyes."    A  bright  thought  came: 
"  Yes  when  you're  good  ;  but  when  they  blame 
"  You,  little  one  —  it's  just  the  same 

When  mamma  has  to  scold  you?  " 

"  My  mamma  neber  scolds,"  she  moans, 

A  little  blush  ensuing, 
"  'Cept  when  I've  been  a-frowin  stones, 
And  then  she  says"  (the  culprit  owns,) 
"  'Mehetable  Sapphira  Jones, 

What  has  you  been  a-doing?  " 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE 

^^ONSISTS  of  a  portrait  of  John  L.  Macadam,  whose  name 
f  ^^  is  as  widely  known  throughout  the  entire  world  as  is 
^^  that  of  George  Washington.  Mr.  Macadam's  greatest 
^  usefulness  began  about  the  year  1813,  when  he  devoted 
himself  with  much  earnestness  to  the  problem  of  road 
making. 

Thomas  Telford,  whose  portrait  will  be  our  frontispiece  for 
the  Jul}'  number,  had  established  about  the  same  time  a  system 
of  road  building  in  Scotland  which  was  very  successful.  He 
used,  however,  for  the  top  of  his  road,  a  dressing  of  gravel  such 
as  could  be  obtained  from  the  bank.  Although  the  Telford 
foundation  is  still  the  standard,  the  wearing  surface  which  was 
devised  by  Macadam  is  now  universally  used. 

The  most  important  discovery  made  by  Macadam  was  this, — 
that  gravel  stones,  as  formed  by  nature,  with  round  surfaces, 
would  not  pack  together  and  retain  their  positions  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  loads,  while  stones  which  were  broken  so  as 
to  present  to  each  other  angular  surfaces,  would  stay  in  position. 

The  only  thing  that  we  would  criticise  Mr.  Macadam  for 
(though  an)^  criticism  would  be  unjust  in  view  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived) ,  was  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  shape  and  width  of  wagon  tires.  We 
can  readily  forgive  him  for  this,  however,  in  view  of  the  world- 
wide benefit  which  came  from  his  discovery  in  road  making. 
He  was  so  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of  building  roads  by 
his  plan  that  he  spent  a  large  amount  of  his  own  money  in  doing 
it,  and  having  demonstrated  to  the  English  people  the  value  of 
his  discovery,  the  House  of  Commons  voted,  in  1825,  to  reim- 
burse Mr.  Macadam  for  the  outlay  which  he  had  made.  He 
died  poor,  but  according  to  his  own  statement,  which  has  not 
been  refuted,  he  was  an  honest  man. 

AI.I.   WOMEN    ARE    CREATED    EQUAL,    BUT 
THEY    DON'T    STAY    SO.  • 

Hark!   the  rustle  of  a  dress, 

Stiff  with  lavish  costliness  ! 

Here  comes  one  whose  cheek  would  flush, 

But  to  have  her  garment  brush 

'Gainst  the  girl  whose  fingers  thin, 

Wove  the  weary  'broidery  in, 

Bending  backward  from  her  toil, 

r,est  her  tears  the  silk  should  soil, 

And  in  midnight's  chill  and  murk 

Stitched  her  life  into  the  work. 

Shaping  from  each  bitter  thought, 

Hearts-ease  and  forget-me-not. 

Satirizing  her  despair 

With  the  emblems  woven  there. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  TRAMPS. 

BY    CHARI^ES    E.    WATERMAN. 

IT  can  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  something  in  com- 
mon between  tramps  and  roads.  Those  who  travel,  at 
least,  know  that  the  roads  are  full  of  them,  and  those  who 
live  beside  them  either  wish  the}'  did  not  or  that  it  was  not 
a  pathway  for  those  general^  loathsome  looking  individ- 
uals. They  should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  it  is  circumstances  not  inclination 
that  makes  the  tramp,  and  they  should  be  regarded  with  com- 
passion rather  than  ire;  but  what  to  do  with  them  and  how  to 
help  them  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 

The  agitation  of  the  past  few  years  in  favor  of  better  roads 
has  been  successful  to  this  degree,  that  better  roads  are  generally 
considered  desirable.  In  cities  and  large  towns  it  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  improve  streets  and  roads  when  the  public  have 
become  convinced  that  such  improvements  would  be  desir- 
able; but  in  rural  localities  it  is  altogether  another  thing.  In 
country-  towns  people  admit  that  certain  things  would  be  bene- 
ficial which  they  never  expect  to  have  and  never  intend  to  make 
an  effort  to  possess.  The  first  cost  of  a  mile  of  macadamized 
road  discourages  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  making  an 
attempt  at  its  construction;  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  if 
country  roads  are  to  be  improved  it  must  come  from  some  other 
source  than  from  the  abuttors. 

At  first  glance  it  does  not  seem  just  that  cities  should  be 
taxed  for  the  improvement  of  countr}'  roads,  but  upon  closer 
inspection  it  will  be  found  to  hold  some  attributes  of  equity. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  cities  and  as  the  country  roads 
are  but  extensions  of  the  city  avenues  that  they  may  derive  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  it  is  no  matter  of  injustice  that  they 
should  contribute,  at  least  a  little,  to  their  improvement. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  force  a  systematic  assessment  in  cities 
for  the  benefit  of  country  roads  but  have  mentioned  it  simply  to 
show  that  an}'  provision  made  b}'  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  road  at  the  expense  of  cities  would  be  justifiable. 

The  plan  I  would  suggest  has  been  impressed  upon  me  by  a 
bill  of  expense  that  can  be  seen  upon  the  books  of  any  town  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  presume  in  other  States  as  well,  for  the 
relief  of  tramps.  The  extent  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed 
can  be  imagined  when  we  find  that  it  costs  the  State  of  Maine 
annually  about  $100,000  for  their  temporar}-  relief,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  expense  of  those  who  are  imprisoned  under  the 
vagrancy  act. 

Now  if  the   unemployed   could  be  relieved  by  giving  them 


26o  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  TRAMPS. 

employment  at  fair  wages  —  compelled  to  work  if  need  be — in 
improvements  on  rural  highway's,  this  large  amount  of  money 
could  be  utilized  and  the  country  benefited. 

In  the  midst  of  this  financial  depression  the  country  is 
importuned  to  do  something  for  the  unemployed  and  it  has  not 
altogether  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  appeal;  and  it  seems  to  me 
this  would  be  a  most  satisfactory  adjustment  of  an  evil,  a  charity 
and  a  public  improvement,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

There  would  be  another  matter  to  be  considered  as  well.  It 
would  place  a  sample  piece  of  road  in  the  rural  communities 
where  its  advantages  can  be  seen,  its  superiority  tested  and  its 
economic  qualities  proved.  This  will  be  necessary  before  any 
decided  action  will  be  taken  by  the  farmers,  who  are  the  most 
conservative  of  people  and  who  from  necessity  are  forced  to 
count  the  cost  of  things. 

I  have  in  mind  a  Maine  road,  a  much  travelled  thorough- 
fare, extending  from  Lewiston  to  the  inland  town  of  Norway,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  well  populated  farm- 
ing community,  which  if  macadamized  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  w4th  tramp  labor  perhaps,  would  place  a  sample  piece 
of  road  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive rural  communities  in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  they  would  be 
forced  to  admit  its  advantages  and  foster  a  desire  to  extend  it. 

May  not  what  is  now  a  curse  be  turned  into  a  blessing. 


That  is  because theirprayerwasn't 

answered. 

There  are  some  men  who  ask  the  Lord 
to  make  them  thankful  for  what  they  are 
about  to  eat,  and  then  abuse  their  wives 
because  the  cooking  doesn't  suit. — Atchi- 
son Globe. 


Gabrikl  would  never  need  to  blow 

it.       The    manufacturers   would 

do  that  for  him. 

If  Gabriel  is  really  going  to  blow  his 
horn  what  an  interested  lot  of  manu- 
facturers would  like  to  know  is,  who  is 
going  to  get  the  job  of  making  it.  A  con- 
tract let  now  would  make  a  good  ad  for 
the  firm,  surely. — Exchange. 


THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Was  organized  Jan.  26th,  1893.     Its  officers  are: 

Pr-esident—K.  B.  CHOATE,  Minneapolis,  430  Temple  Court. 
Secretajy—V.  L.  HOXSIE,  St.  Paul,  94  East  Fourth  Street. 
Treasm-er—'B,.  J.  HODGSON,  St.  Paul,  Pres.  Securitj'  Trust  Co. 
and  one  Vice-President  for  each  county  in  the  State. 

DIRECTORS— Onft  for  each  Congressional  District. 
First  Dist.— ANSON  A.  PIERCE,  Lake  City. 
Second  Dist.— W.  W.  GORMAN,  Montevideo. 
Third  Dist.— V.  H.  HARRIS.  Litchfield. 
Fourth  Dist.— OTIS  STAPLES,  Stillwater. 
Fifth  Dist.— WM.  DONALDSON,  Minneapolis. 
Sixth  Dist.— FRED  A.  HODGE,  Pine  City. 
Seventh  Dist.— HENRY  FEIG,  Atwater. 

We  print  herewith  its  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  may  contemplate  forming  similar  associations  : 

Article  I. — Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "  The  Minnesota  State  Road  Improvement 
Association." 

Article  11.— Object. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  stimulate  general  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  public  highways,  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  building  and  maintaining 
good  roads,  and  to  secure  the  legislation  necessary  for  their  establishment  and  support. 

Article  111.— Membership. 

The  State  Association  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  .Association  provided  for 
in  Article  IV.  hereof,  and  such  delegates  from  County  Associations  as  shall  be  elected, 
as  provided  bj-  the  By-Laws. 

The  first  President.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by 
the  present  convention.  The  corrimittee  recommends  for  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
the  following : 

First  District,  Anson  A.  Pierce,  Lake  City;  Second  District,  W.  W.  Gorman,  Monte- 
video; Third  District,  V.  H.  Harris,  Litchfield;  Fourth  District,  Otis  Staples,  Still- 
water;  Fifth  District,  Wm.  Donaldson,  Minneapolis  ;  Sixth  District,  Fred.  A.  Hodge, 
Pine  City  ;  Seventh  District,  Henry  Feig,  Atwater. 

We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  choose  the  Vice-Presidents  on 
recommendation  of  the  County  delegations. 

Article  IV. —  Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  one  Vice-President  for  each 
County  in  the  State,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Director  for  each  Congressional  District 
in  the  State,  and  an  Executive  Board,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretarj-  and  the 
seven  directors. 

Article  V. —  Gover?inient. 

The  Executive  Board  shall  have  control  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  such  times  as  the  Association  is  not  in  session.  It  shall  direct  the  making  of  all 
contracts,  purchases  and  expenditures,  but  shall  not  render  the  Association  liable  for 
debt  beyond  the  amount  in  the  treasury  and  not  needed  to  discharge  existing  liabilities. 

Article  VI. —  Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  if  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Executive  Board  at  least  twenty  days  before,  and  is  recommended  to 
the  Association  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board,  but  not  otherwise. 


REWARD  OF  FAlTHFUIvNESS. 


Rejected,  neglected,  soil-ed  and  torn, 

The  days  of  my  usefulness  past; 
Carelessl}^  handled,  and  needlessly  used, 

Now,  into  the  alley  I'm  cast. 

My  coat  that  was  silken,  once  glossy  and  smooth. 

Is  ragged,  and  tattered,  and  torn. 
My  ribs  are  all  broken,  my  braces  all  bent — 

The  memories  of  trouble  I've  borne. 

My  master  I've  served,  my  mistress  as  well,        / 

In  rain  and  the  snow  and  the  hail. 
My  duty  I've  done  by  night  and  by  day. 

In  the  sun  and  the  blustering  gale. 


I..  A. 


No  thanks  have  I  asked  and  none  I've  received. 

My  recompense  comes  now  at  last. 
For  the  service  I've  done  I  receive  no  reward, 

And  into  the  alley  I'm  cast. 

W.  43155.  I^IZZIE. 


"hire  a  man  to  mow  this  lawn? 

WELL,   I  GUESS   not! 


I  NEED  THE   EXERCISE   AND  WOULD 
RATHER   DO   IT   MYSELF. 


OF  COURSE  IT  WARMS   A  FELLOW 
CP,  BUT  I  LIKE  IT. 


'W^- 


DON'T  LET  ME  FORGET  TO  HAVE  THAT 
LAWN  MO'WER  SHARPENED  BEFORE  IT'S 
USED  AGAIN." 


A  SURE  SIGN  OF  SPRING. 

So  many  pictures  are  drawn  from  the  imagination  that  we  take  pride  in  submitting 
the  above  and  assuring  the  reader  that  it  faithfully  represents  a  recent  actual  occur- 
rence and  further  that  it  was  not  on  hearsay  evidence. 

The  party  to  whom  the  remarks  were  addressed  was  sitting  on  the  veranda,  sew 
ing,  and  wisely  saying  nothing. 


=LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  WHEELMEN  = 

ORGANIZED   1880 

A  voluntary  organization  having  for  its  object  the  systematic 
improvement  of  the  public  roads,  and  the  protection  of 
\vheelmen  against  unjust  legislation.  The  present  officers 
of  the  lycague  are  as  follows  : 

FH-esideni—CaXS.  H.  LUSCOMB,  2S0  Broadway,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President.— A.  C.  WILLISON,  47  Baltimore  Street,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Second  Vice-President.— O'EO.  A.  PERKINS,  15  Cotirt  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Secretary.— K'Q^O'V:  BASSKTT,  12  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer.—^.  M.  BREWSTER,  411  Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Organization  is  divided  into  State  Divisions  each  having  a  Chief  Consul,  Vice 
Consul  and  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  states  are  each  governed  by  a  Board  of  Ofificers 
elected  yearly  bj-  the  membership,  through  a  mail  vote. 

Laws  are  made  and  officers  elected  by  the  National  body  at  a  regular  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  consisting  of  delegates  representing  the  different 
states.  These  Delegates  are  elected  for  a  given  state  by  the  Board  of  Officers  of  that 
state. 

When  the  National  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  the  regular  business  of  the  League 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  First  and 
Second  Vice-Presidents. 


Good  Roads  AVagazine. 

Published  on  the  first  of  every  month  by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen. 

Devoted  to  Highway  Improvement. 
Publication  ^^^^ 

12  PEARL  STREET,      -      -      BOSTON,  MASS. 

Correspondence  relating  to  advertising  only 
should  be  addressed  to  167  Oliver  Street. 

Entered  at  Boston  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter. 


Subscription  price  $i.oo  per  year.  League  members,  50  cents.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  All  back  numbers  may  be  had  in  bound  volumes,  six  months  in  a  volume,  Si. 00 
each.     Make  all  checks,  money  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  Good  Roads,  Boston,  Mass. 

Silver  may  be  safely  sent  by  mail  by  inserting  each  piece  in  a  hole  cut  in  a  piece  o 
heavy  cardboard. 

Sterling  Elliott,  Managing  Editor. 


If  You  Would  LiHe 

TO  BECOME  A  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBER 

To  this  Magazine  (and  such  a  desire  on  your  part  is,  to 
say  the  least,  commendable)  you  may  do  so  by  following 
these  directions: 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  enclosed 
blank  and  send  it  to  us  together  with  $1.00  (send  the 
blank  only  and  retain  the  balance  of  the  Magazine  for 
your  own  use.) 

IN  REMITTING  send  either  a  dollar  bill  or  a  postal 
note.  We  do  not  refuse  checks  or  postage  stamps  though 
of  the  latter  we  get  more  than  we  can  use. 


Subscription,  $1.00  per  year 


PUBLISHERS 


ff 


Amt,  Enclosed- 


Good  Ro2icls, 

NO.  12  PEARL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Please  send  "GOOD  ROADS" 

to  address  given  below,  for year ,  beginning  with 


Name, 

No.  and  Street,  or  P.  O.  Box,. 

City   or   Town,  

County, 

State, 


WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY. 


How  to  JoiT)  tbe  L.  A.  W. 


Fill  up  the  blank  below,  and  together  with  the  sum  required  for  Initiation 
Fee  and  Dues  to  March  31,  send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League. 

ABBOT    BASSETT, 
12  PEARL  STREET,       -       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 

p.  O.  BOX,  5267. 

Write  your  Full  Name,  your  Full  Address,  and  your  Club  name  in  Full, 

WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY.    Printing  preferred. 

Each  applicant  must  give  as  references  the  names  of  two  L.  A.  W.  members. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  will  be  published  in  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  received,  and  after  two  weeks,  if  not  protested, 
the  ticket  will  be  issued.    This  will  consume  in  all  about  three  weeks. 

Stamps  of  a  denomination  above  two  cents  will  not  be  received. 

|3=If  you  want  a  waterproof  ticket  holder,  made  of  the  best  calf  skin,  with  a 
receptacle  for  ticket,  where  it  can  easily  be  exposed  to  view,  and  a 
pocket  for  personal  cards,  send  25  cents.  If  you  want  your  name  in  gold, 
stamped  on  the  holder,  send  50  cents. 


Appnc2^tioi7   for  A\en7bersbip. 

Extract  from  the  Constitution,  L.  A.  W. 

Article  III.  Section  i.  Any  amateur  white  wheelman  of  good  character, 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  shall,  with  the  endorsement  of  two  League  members, 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  League  upon  payment  of  the  initiation  fee  and  dues, 
as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 
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ABBOT  BASSETT,  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir;— Enclosed  you  will  find  $2.00  for  Initiation  Fee  and  Dues  in  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  to  March  31,  next  ensuing,  and  50  cents  for  subscription  to  GOOD  ROADS    ($2.50  in  all.) 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  eligible  to  membership  in  the  L.  A,  W.,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  shown  above,    I  refer  to  the  two  League  members  named  below. 

Name, ^ 

Street  or  Box, 

City, 

State, — 

References : 

Club, - 


Le^Ty    J^^^ 


0-.       77,,.     gy/vl 


Day 

of 

Day 

of 

Day 

of 

Lengthof 
Day. 

SIXTH  A  June,  1894  ^   month 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

H. 

M. 

152 

1 

Fr. 

15 

04 

Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union,  1792. 

153 

2 

Sa. 

15 

d6 

Judge  Watts  (with  an  s)  lives  there  now.- J 

154 

3 

S. 

15 

37 

I^ee  took  command  of  Confederate  Army, 

155 

4 

M. 

15    < 

d8 

Good  roads  built  everj^where [1862. 

156 

5 

Tu. 

15    < 

39 

But  it  is  unsafe  to  prophesy. 

157 

6 

W. 

15 

10 

Lets  all  pull  together. 

158 

7 

Th. 

15 

[I 

lyincoln  renominated  at  Baltimore,  1864. 

159 

8 

Fr. 

15 

[2 

And  do  what  we  can. 

160 

9 

Sa. 

15 

C3 

Everybody  can  at  least  subscribe 

161 

10 

S. 

15 

[3 

For  Good  Roads,  ($1.00  per  year.) 

162 

11   M. 

15 

[4 

Ja^^'s  Treaty  ratified,  1795. 

163 

12  Tu. 

15 

[4 

Good  Roads  movement  is  approved  by  every 

164 

13  W. 

15 

[5 

J  a}'  as  well  as  older  people. 

165 

14  Th. 

15 

t5 

Single  copies  10  cents.               [Army,  1775. 

166 

15  iFr. 

15 

[6 

Geo.  Washington  appointed  Com.  Am. 

167 

16  Sa. 

15 

[6 

Gold  worth  284  per  cent,  in  New  York,  1864 

168 

17  S. 

15 

16 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1775. 

169 

18   M. 

15 

17 

It's  all  over  now. 

170 

19  Tu. 

15 

17 

War  declared  against  England,  18 12. 

171 

20  W. 

15 

17 

Abbot  Bassett  elected  Sec'y  of  the  Eeague, 

172 

21   Th. 

15 

17 

He  is  still  his  own  successor.                [i794- 

173 

22  iFr. 

15 

17 

Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union,  1796. 

174 

23  Sa. 

15 

17 

The  Union  now  has  44  states. 

175 

24  S. 

15 

17 

Many  of  them  have  road  Associations. 

176 

25   M. 

15 

17 

All  ought  to  have. 

177 

26  Tu. 

15 

16 

We  have  subscribers  in  every  State 

178 

27  iW. 

15 

16 

And  more  are  coming  in  daily. 

179 

28  Th. 

15 

15 

British  repulsed  at  Charlestown,  1776. 

180 

29   Fr. 

15 

15 

The  Americans  were  very  repulsive. 

181 

30 

Sa. 

15 

15 

Order  fire  crackers  and  July  Good  Roads. 

Tbe  Opeoiijg  of  a  Cbejtput  Burr. 


What  is  there  funii)^  about  this  ? 

A  recent  advertisement  in  a  country 
newspaper  reads  thus:  "For  sale,  a  bull- 
terrier  dog,  two  years  old.  Will  eat  any- 
thing; very  fond  of  children.  Apply  at 
this  office." 


How  do  you  know  he  wants  more? 
"Rabbi,  who  is  happier,  the  man  who 
owns  a  million  dollars  or  he  who  has  seven 
daughters?"  "The  one  who  has  many 
daughters."  "Why  so?"  "He  who  has  a 
million  dollars  wishes  for  more— the  man 
who  has  seven  daughters  does  not." 


Don't  show  this  to  an  undertaker. 
"No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast," 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  they  wound 

him," 
For  he  monkeyed  with  the  dynamite 
And  his  comrades  never  found  him. 

— Detroit  Tribune. 


What  if  Mr.  Brown  had  been  fully 

awake  ? 

Mrs.  Brown  (nudging  Mr.  Brown,  who 
snores  with  his  mouth  open)—  William, 
you'd  make  less  noise  if  you'd  keep  your 
mouth  shut. 

Mr.  Brown  (only  half  awake) — So'd  you. 
— Life. 


What    can  we  expect  when  our 

■     original    ancestor    wasn't     man 

enough  to  stand  up  in  his  own 

boots,  but  laid  the  blame  all  on 

his  wife. 

Yes,  man  is  the  stronger  vessel —  but  he 

has   to   be  often    bailed    out. — Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer. 


Too    many   roads    are    not    paved 
with  anything. 

There  is  but  one  road  to  fortune  and  it  is 
paved  with  type. — M.  S.  Crawford. 


Only    those  who  were  there  can 
appreciate  this. 

Mr.  Stayhome  (of  Philadelphia)— Steph- 
en, you  w-ere  at  the  World's  fair  Chicago 
day,  as  they  called  it,  were  you  not? 

Travelled  nephew— Yes,  I  distinctly  re-     i 
member  I  was  there.  ' 

"Now  tell  me  honestly,  Stephen,  was 
there  more  people  there  that  day  than  we 
had  at  any  one  time  at  the  Centennial?  " 

"  Uncle  Benjamin,  there  were  more  peo- 
ple at  the  World's  fair  that  day  than  there 
were  on  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Centen- 
nial."— Chicago  Tribune. 


Quick  Work. 

One  thousand  unemployed  men  on  Mon- 
day called  upon  the  Supervisors  of  Gogebic 
county,  at  Bessemer,  Michigan,  and  made 
a  demand  for  the  immediate  appropriation 
of  f75,000  for  road  improvements,  so  as  to 
furnish  them  with  employment.  The 
Supervisors,  without  further  delay,  met 
and  voted  to  appropriate  the  money  de- 
manded.   The  vote  was  16  to  2. 


Now  What  Do  You  Think? 

Houghton,  Mich.,  April  20.— (Special.)— 
Koads  from  Calumet  to  Eagle  Harbor  are 
so  bad  with  snow  and  water  that  one  of 
Bat  Shea's  livery  horses  was  drowned  while 
going  to  Mrs.  Michael  Smith's  funeral 
yesterday. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


We  shall  not   "pause  for  a  reply" 
lest  Good  Roads  issue  not  at  all. 

Some  men  thirst  while  others  drink. 
Some  men  talk  while  others  think- 
Why  are  these  things  so? 
Some  men  smile  while  others  swear. 
Some  men's  heads  have  brains  to  spare, 
Others'  heads  all  run  to  hair — 
Why  are  these  things  so? 

—  Washington  Netas. 


THERE  IS  NO  PATENT  ON  THE  ABOVE.  IT  IS  OFFERED  AS 
A  POSSIBLE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY  THE  FARMER 
OFTEN  MEETS  IN  THE  SPRING,  WHEN  CROPS  ARE  HIGH  AND 
ROADS    IMPASSABLE. 

WITH  THE  FARMER,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  HE  GO  TO 
MARKET.       WITH    THE    DOG,    OF    COURSE    IT    IS    OPTIONAL. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


THE  "LA^  RHINE" 
PATTERN, 


..  Silversmiths .. 


37  Unionf5quar^,    -     New  YorK  City. 

The  "La  Reine'^  Pattern  embraces 
a  most  complete  line  of  regular  and 
special  pieces  for  Tea,  Dinner,  and 
Dessert  Service. 


Design  Patented. 

iil 


^, 


!>ferlir\^ 


OUR  LINE  .OF 

Solid  Silver 
Good? 


IS  REPLETE  WITH 


Novelties 
ip  All 
Departrp^Ot?. 


And  we  present  a  most  attractive  list  of  articles 
from  which  satisfactory  selections  may  be"  made 
appropriate  for'all  occasions. 


This  Trade  Mark  for  STERLING  SILVER 
is  a  guarantee  of  quality  925-1000  fine.  Our 
goods  sold  by  all  the  leading  jewelers. 


Mention  Good  Roads. 


CHICAGO:  PHILADELPHIA: 

34  Washington  Street.  925  Chestnut  Street. 

Factories  and  Offices  :    Taunton,  Mass. 
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MentiouJGooDi  Roads 


SWEEPER   aod    SPRINKLER. 


^ 


k  ^ 


Austin  Steel  Street  Sweeper. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and  most  efficient. 
Two  horses  only.  Cleans  thoroughlj-  any  kind  of 
pavement. 


Austin  Steel  Street  Sprinkler. 

All-steel  sprinkler  on  four-spring  platform- 
Truck  with  best  grade  of  Sarven  wheels.  Driver 
can  shut  off  one  side  or  both,  and  regulate  dis. 
charge  of  w^ater. 


New  Era  Grader,  Ditcher  and  Wagon  Loader. 

Awarded  first  medal  at  World's  Fair. 
Loading  wagons  at  the  rate  of  Soo  per  day,  i  1-4  yards  each.     Cuts  ditches  or  canals  of  any  size.   Builds 
levees,  country  roads,  railroad  embankments  or  reservoirs,  handling   from   1000  to  1600  cubic  yards  in  10 
hours,  withjsix  teams,  at  a  cost  of  i  1-4  to  i  3-4  cents  per  yard. 


Austin  Tubular  Truss  Bridge.  • 

The  combination  of  a  tubular  truss  thoroughly  braced  with  heavj-  I-beam  steel  girders,  supported  on 
stone  abutments  or  tubular  piling,  provides  counties  and  townships  a  substantial  and  permanent  bridge 
at  reasonablejcost.     Send  specifications.     Catalogue  free.     Mention  "  Good  Roads." 

F.    C.    AUSTIN    MFC.    CO.,    Chicago,    III. 


"ONE  WHOLE  DAY  SAVED." 


....  The  Traveller  on  the  .... 

Peicific  Reiilroeicl's 

Special  Vestibuled  Fast  Train,  popularly  known  as  "The  Big  Five," 
saves  a  whole  day  in  the  trip  between  Chicago  and  Denver.  It 
makes  close  connection  with  the  trunk  line  for  the  East,  and  is  a 
luxurious  train  throughout.  Parlor,  Dining,  Buffet,  Library  and 
Smoking  and  Sleeping  Cars  are  included  in  its  equipment.  A  cor- 
responding train  leaves  Denver  every  day. 

The  "Big  Five"  leaves  Chicago  at  lo  p.  m.,  one  hour  after  arrival  of  Eastern  trains,  arriving  at 
Omaha  next  day  at  noon,  Denver  7.40  in  the  morning,  the  traveller  being  out  but  one  day  and 
two  nights,  instead  of  two  days  and  one  night.  The  next  time  you  are  going  West,  try  the 
"Big  Five." 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  General  Manager. 


W.  I.  ALLEN,  Ass't  General  Manager. 


JNO.  SEBASTIAN,  Gen'i  Ticket  and  Pass'r  Agent, 


BREAKS 
VICTORIAS 
SPYDERS 
TRAPS 

2,  4,  6  pass. 


Agents  for. 


©ARRIAGES, 

For  Pleasure  Driving,  Professional  and 
Business  Uses. 

Embracing  all  Late  Improvements  and  Approved 
Novelties,  and  of  most  thorough  construction. 


GAME  CARTS 
STANHOPES 
BEACH  WAGONS 
LADIES'  PHAETONS 
COUNTRY  WAGONS 


BROUGHAMS 
ROCKAWAYS 
STATION  WAGONS 
DOCTORS'  WAGONS 
BUSINESS  WAGONS 


BROCKETT  &  TUTTLE  COMPANY, 


OfjNLW  Haven,  whose  reputation  for  fine  work,   for  |the  past  twenty  jyears,  has  been  the  very  best. 
Their  goods  sold  only  by  us  in  Eastern  New  England, 


All  work  Guaranteed  as  Represented. 


FERD.  F.  FRENCH  &  CO. 


(LIMITED,) 


14  to  24  SUDBURY  ST., 


(Only  place  of  business) 


BOSTON,    -    MASS. 


Mention  "Good  Roads." 


it 


THE       3"    DRO/^IOS. 


A 


"  Hand  in  Hand  -  like  Brothers" — Not  one^  &c. 
"  YANKEE  "-I5C.         5HAVING  STICK-25C.  SHAVING  CREAM-soc. 

11  similar  in  ^^^<^//*/)/ — making   an   equally  —  rich 

creamlike  —  never-drying  Lather. 

They  differ  —  in   style  —  size  —  odor to   suit  various   tastes. 

The  drug  store  that  does  not  kepp  them  Th«»    I      R     WII  I  I  A  M  (^   C(\ 

is haid  to  find.    If  your  drugrgist  does  not  1  ne  J.    D.     W  lULl  AJn.3    V/U., 

Have  thekiud  yon  want^write  tous.  (Established  1840.)  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A> 


Served  EXCLUSIVELY  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


Mention  "Good  Ropds. 


The   PRESSURE    CYCLE    BELL. 


Outside  View  in  Use. 


Latest  2vnd  B^st. 

No  lever  to  scratch  the  hand. 

No  lever  to  catch  the  coat  sleeve. 

No  lever  to  break  if  machine  falls. 
Made  of  pure  gong  metal  and  handsomely  fin- 
ished in  nickel. 

No.  I. — 8  1-2  oz.,  diameter  2  3-4  in., 

price,  postpaid,  $1.50 

No.  2. — 5  1-2  oz.,  diameter  2  1-4  in., 

price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

lyiberal  inducements" to  dealers. 

THE  CYCLE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Mention  "Good  Roads.' 


PATENT  AND   IMPROVED   STONE   BREAKER. 

The  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co,  Ansonia,  Conn, 

THE  FARREL  &  MARSDEN  CRUSHER,  the  standard  machine  for  road  metal ;  with 
or  without  screen,  mounted  or  unmounted;  ten  sizes.  Write  for  catalogue  and  list  of 
cities,  towns,  contractors  and  individuals  using  this  machine.  Mention  Good  Roads. 


S.  0.  NIGHTINGALE  86  CHILDS,  134  Pearl  Street,  Boston. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Farrel  &l  Marsden  Stone  Crusher,  and  Contractors  for 


CompI 


ete  Macadam  Road  Building  Plants.  f^'^H^Jlt^^p^^^ 


Sweepers,  Rock  Drills,  etc.     Horse  and  Steam  Road  Rollers,  Engines  and  Boilers. 
Competent  Engineer  furnished  for  locating  and  advising.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mention  "Good  Roads. 


^        BE  5URE  YOU  ARE  RIGHT 

...  When  You   Purchase    ... 

ROAD  AVAKING  AVACHI/4ERY 

In  times  of  close  competition  when  there  are  so 
many  machines  offered  as  the  best  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  mistake.  A  good  rule  to  work  by  is  to  pur- 
chase only  from  firms  of  known  responsibility  who 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  inferior  article.  For  sixteen 
years  we  have  been  furnishing  the  best  machinery 
for  making  and  repairing  roads. 

Our  reputation  is  established.  Our  goods  are 
guaranteed.     We  make  and  sell 


ROCK  CURSHERS,  ROAD  ROLLERS,  ROAD 
GRADERS,  WHEEL  and  DRAG  SCRAPERS 
and  ROAD  PLANS 

If  in  need  of  any  goods  in  this  line  send  for  our 
Catalogue,  get  our  prices  and 


The  Champion  Steel  Rock  Crusher, 


THEN  GO  AHEAD 


Address 


American  Road  Machine  Company, 


u 


Brennan"  Breaker  the  Best 


CRUSHES    FASTER. 
/  LESS    REPAIRS. 

USES    LESS    POWER. 

Capacities,  8  to  150  TONS  per  HOUR. 

YOUNG-BRENNAN  CRUSHER  CO, 

42  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  mention  "Good  roads." 


'M  O.  S.  KELLEY  CO., 


Springfield, 


OHIO 


STEAM    ROAD    ROLLERS 

Steam  Asphalt  Rollers 

TAR 

HEATING  TANKS, 


STREET   CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES. 
Please  mention  Good  Roads. 


THE  HARRISBDRG  DOUBLE  ENGINE  ROAD  ROLLER  «;'''« t,™ 

NOT  [ONLY  A  ROLLER  BUT  A  ROAD  MACHINE.  ^^^^  Weigllt 


JVoi  How  Cheap,  but  How  Good.     Now  in  use  in  nearly  one  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  United  States. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Manufactured  by  HARRISBURG  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
--  iL  Selling  Agents,  W.  R.  FLEMING  &  CO.,  New  York  and  New  England.     New  York  Office,  Mailand 
Express  Bldg.     Boston  Office,  620  Atlantic  Avenue,  Walter  W.  Jones,  Manager.     F.  E-  BAILEY,  Philadel- 
phia, 24  So.  7th  Street,  Builders'  Exchange.     H.  E.  BALDWIN,  Cincinnati,   Perin  Bldg.,  5th  and  Race  Sts. 

'Tioneer''  Steam  Road  Roller 

...  For  Making... 

MACADAMIZED, 
ASPHALT 


CONCRETE  ROADS 


Highest  Recommendations 

from  parties  iiaving 

them  in  use. 

THIS  ROLLERiIS^ALSO  A  GOOD  LAWN  ROLLER. 

We  Make  Road  Making  address: 

Tools  of  all  kinds, 

149-163  WILLIAM  ST. 


PIONEER  IRON  WORKS, 


Mention  Good  Ro.'iDS- 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Each  of  these  Ma- 
chines was  awarded 
the  highest  medal  of 
merit  in  its  class  at 
the  World's  Fair. 


The  jaws  having  a  com- 
pound oscillating  move- 
ment, the  crushing  of  the 
rock  is  continuous,  the  up- 
per and  lower  half  of  the 
jaws  crushing  alternately 

Our  crusher  embodies 
an  entirely  new  principle, 
whereby  weight  is  re 
duced, capacity  increased, 
less  power  required  and 
life  of  crusher  prolonged. 
We  claim  (all  things  con- 
sidered) to  have  the  best 
crusher  made,  and  court 
comparison.  Capacity,  up 
to  250  tons  per  day. 


Austin  Rock  Crusher. 


The  Austin  Steel  Reversible  Road  Machine. 


The  strongest,  neatest,  and  most  complete[grader 
sold.  Saves  75  per  cent,  in  cost  of  work  over  old 
methods.  Elnergetic  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied 
territory. 


FLightest  running,  strongest||and  mostfeffi- 
cient.  Two  horses  only.  Sweeps  7  1-2  feet. 
Cleans  thoroughly  any  kind  of  pavement. 


'"^^^^ 


Austin  Reversible  Roller. 


Has  anti-friction  roller  bearings.  No  weight  on 
.horses'  necks.  Is  reversed  or  brake  applied  by 
driver  without  leaving  his  seat.  lyightest  draft  and 
most  easily  handled,     i  1-2,3  1-2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  tons. 

For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  address 


Austin  Dump  Wagon. 


Ouickl}'  dumped  without  stopping  the  horses. 
Has  steel  pan  and  steel-lined  box.  Holds  i  1-2  to 
2  yards.  Used  for  hauling  earth,  brick,  sand, 
stone,  coal,  street  sweepings,  etc. 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  A\FG.  GO., 


Please  mention  "Goon  Roads. 


....CHICAGO,   ILL. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    ON    APPLICATION. 


MENTION    "GOOD    ROADS.' 


When  vou  need  Good  Bridges,  you  cannot  do  better  than  buy  from  the  WROUGHT 
IRON  BRIDGE  COMPANY — experience  large  and  varied;  manufacturing  facilities — 
none  superior!     Reputation  for  good  work  established. 

Address,  WROUGHT  IRON  BRIDGE  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


GATES  ROCK  BREAKER 


MACADAM  IS  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ROAD  METAL 
IT  IS  PRODUCED  AT  LOWEST  COST  IN  THE 

GATES    BREAKER. 

King  Darragh  Concentrator,       Connersville  Blowers, 
Address  for  Catalogues  aud  Plans 

GATES  IRON  WORKS, 


136  Liberty  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


237  Franklin  Street, 
BOSTON. 


F  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S,  A. 


IS 


GENERALLY,  USE 

ANTI- 
STIFF 


TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
MUSCLES 

It  has  a  particularly  Warm- 
ing. Comlorting  and  Stim- 
ulating eft^ict  on  all  Weak 
or  Stiff  Muscles;  quick  in 
action,  clean  and  pleasant 
in  use. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and 
Dealers  in  Sporting  Goods 

&  00.,  Sole  HQems 

William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mention  Good  Roaiis. 


To  Geptlenrjeo  Wbo  Drive. 


This  cut  shows  the  wheel 
of  a  jaunting  car  shod  with 

the  Dunlop  Detachable  Tire, 

where  each  wheel  supports  a 
weight  of  750  pounds.  These 
tires,  properly  proportioned, 
are  made  for  all  styles  of  ve- 
hicles, from  bicycles  to  bug- 
gies, and  can  be  applied  to 
any  wooden  felloe.  Shod 
with  this  tire,  a  vehicle  will 
move  overthe  roughest  streets 
and  roads  noiselessly  and  en- 
tirely free  from  vibration,  for 
it  rests  upon  a  cushion  of  air. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Please 
Mention  "Good  Roads." 


THE  AMERICAN   DUNLOP  TIRE  CO., 

504-506  West  14tb  5tre^t,  New  YorK. 


In  Fine  Weather 

Are  not  in  For  REPAIRS-^^.^ 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  $125. 

They  are  Strictly  HIGH  GRADE,  and  have  improvements  which 
all  other  Machines  lack.  New  hub,  bottom  bracket  and 
rear  fork. 

Send  for  Catalog-ue  and  mention  "Good  Roads." 


RELAY  A\ANUFA<3TURING  CO. 

(limited.) 

READING,  PA. 


H  TRICK!!!        i 

TURN    THIS    PICTURE    UPSIDE    DOWN. 


l,nop     ^^^^     ^Bq^ 

•iqSjy  suny 


■ssiBK  'aiioAiOH 


;liS!9MJ8L|;is9j 
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'Model  G— Keating. 

^o  ajru-Ojci  B  Sumonoj.  mou  ajB  nox 
•1.a>|0T2ja  >|UBJo  en;  JB9U  ssAjno  Ji  9J9L|m  epXoia  sm;  j.o 
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Mention  "Good  Roads." 


Wc  Have 

A\ADE 


T 


HE  most  valuable   improve- 
ment in 


Bicycle    Construction 

...  By  substituting  ... 

BEVEL  GEARS 


-FOR  — 

CHAINS  and  SPROCKETS 


We  will  be  pleased  to  further  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  mailing  you  a 
caralogue  upon  receipt  of  your  address. 


The  LEAGUE  CYCLE  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


. THE  • 

St.  Louis  Refrigerator  and  Wooden  Gutter  Co. 

Are  Rapidly  Filling  Orderslfor  the 


-  BICYCLE 

Steel  Superseded  Iron, 
LlJ-.A\l-AlUA\  supersedes  ordinary  alunninum. 

GET  CATALOGUE 

St.  Louis  Refrigerator  and  Wooden   Gutter  Co., 

ST.     LOUIS,    MO. 

'*We  Keep  Our  Prorpis^s." 


INCORPORATED  1873. 
CAPITAL  $500,000.00. 


niGtl  CLASS  ^^ 
ENGRAVERS 
OF  DRAWINGS 
IN  LINE  OR  WASH 


The  IHusfrahons 
in  Ihii  Publication 
were  m&de  by  us 


F.  A,  DUNHAM,  Civil  Engineer 

And  Expert  in  Road  and  Street  Improvements. 

Engineer  of  the  famous  Union  Co.  N.  J.  Road  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Pioneer  Brick  Pavements  in  Western 
New  York  Cities.  Consulting  Engineer  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  sewerage  systems  and 
General.  Municipal  Improvements.  Particular 
attention  given  to  the  laying  out  and  permanent 
improvement  of  County  Roads. 

Main  Office,  109  Park  Avenue   PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


23  PARK  ROW,  NEWiYORK. 

— [Mauvifacturersjand  Importers  of  — 


■•J 


/\5t;hleti6  goods. 

BICYCLE  SUITS  $5  and  up! 

BASE  BALL  SUITS  $2  and  up. 

LAWN  TENNIS  SUITS;$4  andup. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  self-measurement 
blank  sent  free.  All  goods  guaranteed.  Estimates 
and  samples  of  goods  furnished  for  entireOClub 
Outfits.  We  carry  in  stock  a  very  large  assortment 
of  all  kinds  of  Athletic,  Sporting  and  Gymnasium 
Goods.  Every  Bicycle  Rider  should  have  a  Whitely 
Exerciser  for  home  training.  Write  for  Illustrated 
book  on  Whitely  Exerciser.  We  want  good  live 
Agents  for  the  Whitely  Exerciser  in  every  city  and 
town  of  the  United  States. 

Mention  "Good  Roads." 

Construction  and  Improvement  of 

ROADS  and  PAVEMENTS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

A.  T.   BYRNE, 

Civil  Engineer  and  361  Fulton  Street, 

Surveyor BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 

Mention]"GoodJRoads." 


Until  May  i^th,  1894,  We  will  offer 

1000 

OF  THE 

Hiofb^st  Grade  Bicycles 

Just  received  from  factory  and  fully  guaranteed  at  the 

LOWEST  FIGURE^        ^fc 

Ever  asked  for  wheels  of  similar  grade.  This  price  is  too  low  to  quote  in  this 
advertisement,  and  as  these  Wheels  will  be  sold  only  to 

...  RIDERS  ... 

And  in  small  quantities,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new  Wheel  it  will 
pay  3^ou  to  send  2  cent  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  direct  prices.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  "  Good  Roads  "  readers. 

CHAS.   J.   GODFREY, 

1 1  Warren  5treet,  New  YorK  City. 

BICYCLE    SLAUGHTER! 


JUST  BOUGHT 


Of, the  best  make  in  this  country,  new  and  with  the  best  Pneumatic  Tires,  1894 
Models  and  never  sold  less  than  $100,  and  in  most  cases  $125.  We 
give  the  choice  of  Lamp  and  Bells  with  same  and  will  close  them  out  at 

$60.00   EACH 

No  use  to  buy  cheap  and  Second-grade  machines  when  you  can  get  these.    Also 

500    -    SECOND-HAND    SAFETIES    -    500 

Of  last  year's  make,  used  slightly  and  sold  new  at  $150  all  last  year, 
at  $35  to  $45  each,  all  in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  Also,  Boys' 
or  Girls'  Pneumatic  Safeties  24-inch  at  $17.50  each.  N.B.  Dealers 
can  have  a  hack  at  these  Bicycles  if  they'll  buy  in  quantities. 

New  York's  Largest  Jobbers, 

L.  C.  JANDORF  &  CO., 

1 16  &  1 18  W.  125th  St.,  &  32  Park  PL,  cor.  Church,  New  York. 

Mention  Good  Roads. 


HANDSOME,  EASY  RUNNING,  LIGHT. 


READING  SAFETY  BICYCLES 


BEST 


•  WHEELS  .  , 

•  FINISH  .  .  . 

•  MATERIAL 


W.    H.   WILHELM    &   CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

READING,    -    -    PA. 


Write  for  Prices  on  Our  Line;  We  are  giving  Some  Inside  Figures. 

Please   Mention  "Good  Roads." 

A  SECRET— KEEP  IT  QUIET!!! 

NEW  YORK  BICYCLES  FOR  $100.00. 

Every  body  rides  them. 
Why? 

You  can  learn  if  you  will  write  us. 

Our  testimonials  will  convince  j^ou. 

Riding  them  is  a  pleasure. 

Keeping  our  Guarantee  Good  is  known  to  all  Riders. 

Buy  5^our  Wheel  from  the  makers. 

|t  will  save  you  money. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

You  can  have  an  agency  if  you  wish  it. 

Can  you  Talk  Bicycles  ? 

Live  agents  wanted  everywhere 

Every  inducement  offered. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio,  June  5th,  1893. 
New  York  Cycle  Co. 

Gents: — Enclosed  please  find  check  for  two  "  New  Yor'.c  "  wheels.    They  arrived  all  safe  and  are 
all  right.     We  think  the  "New  York"  is  the  best  wheel  made.  Respectfully, 

NOYES  &  PHILLIPS, 

ADDRESS ■ 

(DEPARTMENT  102)  NEW  YORK  CYCLE  COMPANY, 


155  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Mention 
Good  Ro.\ds. 


IThe 

The'       "T^fS'f'^i 

P/oneer  safety  bicyc/e^^^^f^ 
ywith  wooden  whee/s  or  rims.  These 
^r/ms  are  made  of  defected  white  ash] 
/n  one  piece,   Orher  mai<ers  have  since" 
^foilowed  our  iead  and  adopted  wooden 
rims  on  account  of  their strenpth  liphMess 
and  durabiiity.  -^>:^   Bat the^^^^^^£^7eads\ 


GSZt^^^-  '•  ^f^'^  's  ^  wooden 
^^^'  age. 

Q1S2^»^2.   Wood,    as    ap- 
'  plied  to  bicycles, 

been  our  specialty  for 
irs. 

^22^^  3.    Profit    by 
^  our  experi- 

ence.    Buy  a 

HICKORY. 


i^'J/i''^jm      4.  Our  frames  are  of 
Columbia   tubing, 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

^gTffyflt—     5.    Our     bearings 
have  perfect  ad- 
justments and  run  easily. 

^^2^^^_6.  The  Hickory 

as  a  whole  i" 
as   honest   a  wheel   as 
was  ever  ridden. 


Finally    f'ointers  galore  are  con- 
—     tained    in    our    cata- 
logue, which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


Mention  Good  Roads. 


relatively  as  important  as  the  legs  of  a  horse, 
and  to  these  we  devote  probably  more  attention  and 
careful  study  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  bicycle, 
*■"   order  to  combine  the  utmost  lightness,  durability 

elasticity. 

They  are  built  and  tested  to  stand  any  strain. 

Neat  hubs,  hollow  crescent  felloes  of  brazed 
sheet  steel,  light  swaged  wire  spokes,  ingeniously 
attached  by  a  convenient  button-hole  arrangement  to 
the  hub  and  easily  removable,  fitted  with  high-grade 
pneumatic  tires,  either  single  or  inner  tube  as  desired ; 
they  are  altogether  as  nearly  perfect  wheels  as  can 
be  produced  by  human  skill  to-day,  and  are  fully 
guaranteed    against    imperfection    in   every  particular. 


POPE   MFQ.  CO. 


Catalogue  of  Columbias  free 
at  our  agencies  or  mailed  for 
two   two-cent   stamps. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
HARTFORD 


^jsr^^^ 


REDUCED  PRIGE5 


ON 


HELICAL  PREMIERS 


MAY  loth,  1894. —  At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our 
customers  and  agents,  we  have  decided  to  make  the  following 
reduced  prices  on  1894  patterns: 

Roadsters  and  Ladies'  (Steel  or  Wood  Rims)  $125.00 

Road  Racers,  (Steel  Rims)         -       -       -  $125.00 

Road  Racers,  (Wood  Rims)        -       -       -  $135.00 

Racers,  (Wood  Rims  only)        -       -       -  $150.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  concessions  we  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  when  ordered,  without  additional  charge: 

Reversed  (raised)  handle  tars  of  any  width  desired. 

Handle  hars  bent  to  special  shapes. 

Any  pneumatic  tire  desired. 

Any  saddle  on  the  open  market. 

28  inch  front  wheels  to  Racer  and  Road  Racer. 

SPE6IAL    LIGHT   HEU6ALS. 

We  are  now  building  and  supplying  within  four  days  from  receipt  of  order 
Road  Racers  which  we  fully  guarantee  for  Road  use,  ranging  in  weights 
from  21  lbs.  with  Palmer  racing  tires,  to  24  lbs.  with  Dunlop  road  racing 
tires.    Front  wheels  30  or  28  inch,  handle  bars  20  inch.    Gears  64,  68  or  72  inch. 

...  Price,  $150.00.  ... 

We  are  also  supplying  Helical  Racers  which  we  will  guarantee  not  to  exceed 
19  lbs.  all  on.    Palmer  or  New  York  racing  tires  ONIvY. 


PREMIER  CYCLE  CO., 

34, 36  and  38  Watts  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Chicago  Branch,  289  Wabash  Ave. 


Mention  "GOOD  ROADS." 
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